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To H.C. Bunner 
BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


You know the way to Arcady 

Where I was born; 

You have been there, and fain 
Would there return. 

Some that go thither bring with them 
Red rose or jewelled diadem 

As secrets of the secret king: 

I, only what a child would bring. 
Yet I do think my song is true; 

For this is how the children do: 
This is the tune to which they go 

In sunny pastures high and low; 
The treble pipes not otherwise 

Sing daily under sunny skies 

In Arcady the dear; 

And you who have been there before, 
And love that country evermore, 
May not disdain to hear.* 


* The original poem in Stevenson’s hand is in the possession of the Bunner 
family. It dates from about 1887, and has been reprinted in Scribner's Mag- 
azine for Dec., 1909. 


PREFACE 


HE NAME Bumner may suggest very little to the present 
a generation of booklovers, but to those who used to read 
the old Puck the name brings back the thrill of Short Sixes, of 
Made in France, and of the age that produced their author. 
Bunner’s life and his letters should prove entertaining to any 
person who reads books in any generation that has learned to 
distinguish wit from humor, and the biographer has assembled 
these records with the hope that Bunner’s works may be dis- 
covered by another generation of readers. 

My debt to Bunner’s widow is great. I have had a free hand 
with all the letters and manuscripts stored in the attic of 63 
Church Street. Bunner’s brother Rudolph, recently deceased, 
and A. W. Callisen have supplied practically all the details of 
the author’s boyhood, schooling, and early literary ventures. I 
have had the privileges of the libraries at Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Columbia and similar courtesies from the public libra- 
ries in Boston, New York, and New London. I have had the 
assistance of several persons who have not survived to read this 
acknowledgment—Sydney Rosenfeld, Albert Bigelow Paine, 
F. B. Opper, Joseph L. French, William C. Gibson, W. H. 
Allen, Robert Underwood Johnson, E. S. Martin, Henry G. 
Paine, Harry Leon Wilson, W. J. Henderson, Mary K. Ford, 
and Brander Matthews. In various ways W. Adolphe Roberts, 
Humphrey T. Nichols, Arthur H. Nason, Rodman Gilder, 
Henry W. Lanier, Robert Bridges, Bliss Perry, Arthur B. 
Maurice, Evelyn Miller, and the staff of the Connecticut Col- 
lege Library have given me valuable help. Professor Jay B. 
Hubbell and Professor Arthur H. Quinn have assisted me in 
more ways than they may realize, and to President Katharine 
Blunt I am grateful for confidence in the merit of my endeavor. 

I am indebted to Henry W. Wells and the Sewanee Review 
for permission to quote from an article by Benjamin W. Wells; 
to E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., from J. L. Ford’s Forty-Odd 
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Years in the Literary Shop; to the Yale Alumni Magazine, from 
the Yale Alumni Weekly; to Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., from 
Thomas Beer’s The Mauve Decade; to Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
from Brander Matthews’s These Many Years, The Historical 
Novel and Other Essays, and Americanisms and Briticisms, 
from E. P. Mitchell’s Memoirs of an Editor, and from the 
Book Buyer and Scribner’s Magazine; to G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
from Laurence Hutton’s Talks in a Library and from the 
Critic; to The Macmillan Company, from the Cambridge His- 
tory of American Literature and from J. F. Daly’s Life of Au- 
gustin Daly; to D. Appleton-Century Co., from Scribner's 
Monthly and the Century; to the Bookman, from J. L. French’s 
article; to the New York Evening Post, from their Literary 
Review; to the New York Herald-Tribune, from a letter to 
F. P. A.; to the New York Times; to the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin; to the Philadelphia Public Ledger; to the Palladium- 
Times, Inc., from the Oswego Times; to the San Francisco 
Chronicle; to the Boston Herald, from an editorial-page article 
by Philip Hale; to the Atlantic Monthly; to the Nation; and 
to Harpers Magazine. 

I am grateful for copies of the letters to Hutton in the 
Princeton University Library, and for copies of the letters to 
Du Fais and to Matthews in the Columbia University Library. 
My thanks go also to Mrs. John Frost of Pasadena for her per- 
mission to copy letters that Bunner wrote A. B. Frost. Permis- 
sion to print letters (and other manuscript material) by Brander 
Matthews, A. B. Frost, G. W. Childs, R. W. Gilder, Joseph 
Jefferson, Eugene Field, Alice French, Frank Stockton, William 
Dean Howells, Robert J. Burdette, Laurence Hutton, and 
Austin Dobson has come from their representatives. 


INTRODUCTORY 


O FAME is more evanescent than that of the journalist whose 
N utterances one day shape the course of public affairs and the 
next have passed to the limbo of outworn issues. For several dec- 
ades of the last century Henry Cuyler Bunner, as editor of Puck, 
was winning a respect not always accorded the editors of comic 
papers as the unyielding opponent of corruption, opportunism, 
and wildness in politics. He wielded a pen which knew no flinch- 
ing in exposing ill-doing or wrong-headedness, and that by 
virtue of its owner’s command of satire was a weapon of in- 
dubitable power. Direct and unsparing as Bunner’s editorials 
were, they had the high merit of never betraying either bitter- 
ness or rancor, and they were enlivened by the flashes of humor 
that made his short stories so popular with the public for which 
they were written. Yet they are forgotten, and Bunner to the 
children of a generation which profited by their fearless pro- 
nouncements has become merely the author of delightful vers de 
société and teller of tales. 

As a short story writer Bunner deserves rank with the best 
of the group that in the second half of the last century graced 
the literature of the United States. In common with Aldrich 
and Stockton, he practiced the type of story, later so highly de- 
veloped by O. Henry, in which the effect of the narrative hinges 
upon a surprise cleverly sprung at the close. Like Aldrich he 
had the poet’s instinct for selection and compression, his delight 
in the beauty of nature, and his delicacy of fancy. The whimsical 
turn that lent pungency to Stockton’s work was Bunner’s too, 
but without the exaggeration that made of the former’s tales 
something frequently approaching extravaganza. Bunner was 
steeped in the French tradition and had both inherently and by 
absorption a Gallic wit. His adaptations from Maupassant, a 
collection of tales entitled “Made in France,” are fairly amazing 
in the skill with which they convey the flavor of the originals. 
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Gallic, too, are the simplicity and limpidity of his style and the 
apparent artlessness of his tales. 

A volume like “Short Sixes” displays at their best his engag- 
ing qualities. .. . Bunner’s was a strictly native art that found 
its subjects in great part in New York City and its suburban dis- 
tricts. In all things it was governed by restraint, and in no re- 
spect more than in its introduction of local color. For though the 
settings of Bunner’s tales are an intrinsic part of their charm, 
they are used merely as background and never injected unneces- 
sarily....A nice care for detail, a precise sense for the salient,— 
a fresh and ready humor, and a rigid avoidance of the sensa- 
tional mark all his work. Not great, it is yet supremely good, 
so good that the excellence of its craftsmanship is apt to be 
overlooked in the felicitous simplicity of its manner. The lover 
of the short story can go far before he finds more genuine art 
than that of H. C. Bunner. 

ConsTant READER.* 


* From the Literary Review of Nov. 4, 1922, pp. 179 ff. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 





CHAPTER I 
ANCESTRY AND CHILDHOOD 


HE MOST STRIKING feature of the ancestry of Henry Cuyler 

Bunner is the hereditary literary disposition of several of 
his American forbears. Genealogy cannot fully account for men 
of talent, but in Bunner’s case it explains a lifelong interest in 
art; and when we have become acquainted with his ancestors, we 
see in his literary works something more than an accidental phe- 
nomenon of ability. There were other creative influences in his 
early life, but heredity best accounts for Bunner’s youthful 
passion for literary excellence. 

The Bunners were probably of Palatine origin, and were 
transplanted to America during the early or middle years of the 
eighteenth century. The family records tell of three brothers— 
Andrew (1741-1791), Rudolph (?-1778), and George—who 
were apparently the first by that name in colonial America. Con- 
cerning the first two there is definite information, chiefly reports 
of honorable and distinguished participation in the Revolution; 
but of George, the great-grandfather of H. C. Bunner, nothing 
certain is known—not even the usual dates of birth and death. 
His wife, Jane Cuyler (probably named for her mother Jeanne 
de la Touche), daughter of Telamon Cruger Cuyler, “lawyer 
in the city of New York and... a man of infinite wit,” and 
granddaughter of Henry Cuyler (for whom H. C. Bunner was 
apparently named), was probably a resident of Savannah, Geor- 
gia, when George Bunner became her husband, for it is recorded 
that the Telamon Cuylers moved from New York to Savannah 
in 1768, and that in the latter city a son, Rudolph, was born to 
the George Bunners in August, 1779. And curiously enough 
this Rudolph eventually wandered north to live and die in 
Oswego, New York, and left Ais son Rudolph (born 1813) 
destined to remove to New York City and to take with him Ais 
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Rudolph and another son, Henry, destined to record the cycle 
of events. 
Why do I love New York, my dear? 
I know not. Were my father here— 
And his—and uis—the three and I 
Might, perhaps, make you some reply. 


Concerning the first-named Rudolph Bunner the Oswego 
Daily Times, February 15, 1912, prints certain memoranda of a 
local F. O. Clarke: 

Rudolph Bunner—Born August [17], 1779. Graduated 
from Columbia College. Through marriage with Elizabeth 
Church, daughter of John B. Church, was closely connected with 
General Philip Schuyler and Alexander Hamilton. Located in 
Oswego, N. Y., in 1822 [really 1819], engaging in the practice 
of law. His personal character and high family and social rela- 
tions commanded respect and confidence and he was elected rep- 
resentative to the Twentieth Congress in 1826 as an Adams 
Democrat. Died July 16, 1837. . . . His home in Oswego, a 
fine stone mansion overlooking Lake Ontario, erected about 
1825 on land purchased from Martin Van Buren, has been the 
residence of three members of Congress... . 


Making due allowance for exaggeration, we see that he was a 
man of some attainment even to his own generation. He had 
the reputation of being a bright and witty man; he was well-to- 
do and lived very comfortably. The family owned an original 
tract of forty thousand acres, and like the Coopers on Lake 
Otsego, cultivated a feudal atmosphere. Anne Bunner, Ru- 
dolph’s sister, fortified the social prestige of the family by mar- 
rying John Duer, and at one time the Duers and the Bunners 
lived under the same baronial roof. And it is interesting to note 
that one of the sons, William Duer, who had the habit of late 
reading, once saved the families from being burned alive and 
thus permitted the existence of a future Henry Cuyler Bunner. 

But even more important for the purposes of this biography 
is the fact that this political philosopher liked to write. As early 
as 1819 Gulian Verplanck, John Duer, and Rudolph Bunner 
composed and printed a satirical “political tale” called The State 
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Triumvirate. A copy is in the New York Public Library. The 
inspiration, I regret, is political. Moreover, during Bunner’s 
second term in Congress (he served from 1827 to 1829) his 
intimate friend Andrew Jackson, knowing Bunner’s literary 
faculty, and conscious of his own disability as a writer, is re- 
ported to have engaged Bunner to write the inaugural address 
of 1829. Another effort, less political in its inspiration, is Bun- 
ner’s A Discourse on the Gemus and Spirit of the People and the 
Age That Colonized the Free States of North America, an address 
delivered October 8, 1834, and printed in New York during the 
same year. And then, after losing his fortune and developing 
the gout, in 1837 this genial gentleman ended all his labors. 

How much the literary grandson H. C. Bunner owed to his 
distinguished Grandfather Bunner is a matter of conjecture, but 
his debt to Elizabeth Church Bunner is in some measure ascer- 
tainable, for she lived on until 1869 (aged eighty-three) and 
had a part in eleven years of our author’s life in Oswego. She 
was a daughter of the wealthy John Church, commissaire in 
France during the Revolution, and Angelica, the daughter of 
General Philip Schuyler, and was a woman of high breeding 
and gentle descent. She had met at her father’s table in her 
early womanhood many of the great men who made history. By 
nature and circumstance she was destined to be a woman of 
vigorous intellect and noble character. In writing of his brother 
Harry’s birthplace Rudolph F. Bunner says: 


I think Oswego, and especially his grandmother’s home on the 
lake shore left a strong impression on him as a boy. Our grand- 
father, Rudolph Bunner, moved there with a number of others 
who thought Oswego was destined to be a growing city. But the 
railroads diverted the grain trade, the elevators remained empty 
and the town more or less stationary. My grandmother’s house 
was a frame dwelling—rather small, but with a square hall— 
perhaps a pathetic effort to reproduce an English hall, for her 
father, John B. Church, was an Englishman. Her husband had 
built a stone mansion, but owing to business reverses, she was in 
very moderate circumstances, and to economize had built a small 
house near the old, original mansion. 
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The house stood a little way back from the road, with two 
gates, I think, and tall poplars by them. Back of the house were 
some terraces, and the grounds sloped gently to a road with a 
barbary hedge along the bottom. Beyond was a sort of bluff and 
Lake Ontario, over which I remember magnificent sunsets. In 
the center of the grounds was a tall poplar, and I think in his 
My Shakspere he refers to it. There was a family legend that 
my grandfather cut down some trees on a point and the land was 
washed away in consequence. I think this is worked into Sguire 
Five Fathom. 

We left Oswego at a very early age but visited our grand- 
mother at intervals. An aunt lived with her. I remember sitting 
by the fire and hearing the Lady of the Lake read aloud. I 
imagine Harry had the benefit of some true and tried literature 
in those early days. On one of his birthdays [his eleventh] our 
grandmother wrote some verses lauding his ancestors as well as 
himself. 

To Harry Cuyler Bunner 
These lines are written 

By his Grandmother in her 
83d year 


When to celebrate thy natal day 

There come thy comrades blythe and gay 
No face can boast a brighter smile 

Or own a heart more free from guile 


Born of a race by talent graced 

And still adorned with flowers of taste 
May we not hope genius will shed 

Her radiant halo round thy head 


When hard times came the old lady had taken to writing. 
The Lady’s Book Godey, whose father had been a pastry cook 
in John B. Church’s family and whose mother was governess in 
the Bunner family, did what he could to help her literary 
efforts. In the New York Public Library is a copy of her His- 
tory of Louisiana published by Harpers in 1842, five years after 
her husband’s death. It was Number 180 of the “School District 
Library.” For the youthful Bunner her home was something of 
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a literary schoolroom. The family tells the story of a very little 
Harry sitting with legs straight out on a grown-up chair reading 
Othello to his aged grandmother. But Bunner himself had 
other memories of his mentor: “When I was a child, my good 
old grandmother taught me to pick the biggest plum out of the 
pudding, and put it aside to eat the very last thing at dinner. 
She called it la bonne bouche.” 

The inheritance was not solely literary. 

Bunner’s father, a second Rudolph, was born May 16, 1813, 
and died February 25, 1875, when Bunner was nearly twenty 
years old. His mother was Ruth Keating Tuckerman, sister to 
Henry T. Tuckerman, the writer. In the New York Herald of 
March 2, 1875, we read that Bunner’s father “received a fin- 
ished academic and classical education,” was admitted to practice 
at the bar in 1840, and followed his profession to the close of the 
Mexican War. Hethen became editor of the Oswego Palladium. 
The article adds that he was “formerly conspicuous in the pol- 
itics of this state,” that he declined a mission to Russia (under 
Pierce), and in later years retired. 

On the Tuckerman side, also, the literary inheritance is 
fairly obvious. H. T. Tuckerman was, of course, merely an 
uncle, but it was he who furnished the maturing Bunner a liter- 
ary environment in New York City—a large library and the 
example of literary productivity. Born in Boston, April 20, 
1813, Tuckerman died a resident of New York, December 17, 
1871, when Bunner was about sixteen. The Address at his 
funeral (by the Rev. H. W. Bellows of All Souls Church), 
printed by G. P. Putnam and Sons, acknowledges his temporary 
fame but is strangely frank in emphasizing his “indefatigable” 
and “diligent” production of poems, travels, biography, essays, 
criticism, and ceaseless contributions to the daily press and the 
reviews and magazines. But although he made literature an un- 
inspired business, he knew how to make inspired friendships 
with such men as Irving, Allston, Dana, Dr. Francis, Halleck, 
Kennedy, and others. A Memorial of Tuckerman by Evert A. 
Duyckinck (1872) praises this “consistent” man of letters and 
tells of his influence in the world of fine arts and of his interest 
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in the cause of Italian liberty. But the most interesting docu- 
ment of all is the Catalogue of Tuckerman’s library—for there 
Bunner was wont to roam. The sale occupied four days and dis- 
posed of 1,781 book items alone. Obviously here was an uncle 
who was both gentleman and scholar. And for five years, from 
the age of eleven, Bunner was exposed to this literary influence. 

Ruth Tuckerman Bunner bore two sons in a small house in 
Seneca Street, Oswego—Rudolph F. and Henry C. Bunner. 
Henry was born August 3, 1855. His history up to about 1865 
reveals no more than the family legends already reported. This 
seems to have been a critical year in the story of the Bunners. 
There is written evidence from several sources that the family 
were temporarily dwelling in the vicinity of New York City and 
were hoping to put Henry to school. The letter that follows 
tells much: 

Osweco, N. Y. 12th August 
My pear Farue_r, 

Mother has been quite sick since she wrote last & is but little 
better today, and does not feel equal to writing you. 

She says, do not give up C. for any other place, until it is 
useless to look further there. She says do you think it would be 
any object to Mr Herrick to take us from September to May on 
anything like reasonable terms & if so, is it against your judg- 
ment going there. The Mc Mullen House, if not too high, looks 
more feasible than any other plan to her. There is another 
change in the weather coming on & Mother has been & is feeling 
so sick that she is quite discouraged. When you can write to 
Mother, She sends you her love & so do Rudy & I. 

affectionately yours 
Harry 


P. S. Did you send Grandmother’s lines to Aunt Lucy or Uncle 
Henry Sunday. 


The postscript refers to the verses written down August 3, 
1866, and thus dates this first letter of Bunner’s at the age of 
eleven. The “C.” mentioned in this letter is probably Carmans- 
ville, New York, for there is a letter of June 22, 1866, to 
“Master Harry Bunner, No. 6, Carmansville,” from a Lucy 
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Audubon, writing from Manhattanville Rectory. And there is 
a book (Thomas Hood’s Tales, Romances, and Extravagances, 
1866), saved from Bunner’s youthful library, that was the gift 
of “Uncle Henry”: 

H. C. Bunner 

Washington Heights 

June 1866 


With friends in both neighborhoods and other inducements, the 
Bunners continued to live on Manhattan Island, and thus the 
great-grandson of George Bunner came to live in the city of his 
fathers. 


CHAPTER II 
YOUTH AND EDUCATION 


N RECALLING their family wanderings after leaving Oswego, 

Bunner’s brother mentions living in Westport, Connecticut, 
Washington Heights, Manhattanville, and finally New York 
City: 

At times we had our own home, but in those days the board- 
ing house was an institution. One of the weirdest was that in 
Manhattanville, which is referred to in my brother’s “Tie- 
mann’s to Tubby Hook” [Jersey Street and Jersey Lane], kept 
by an old lady who rented portions of her property to tenants 
she was forever trying to legally evict soon after they occupied 
the premises. In New York we lived in many parts of the city, 
from near Washington Square to West Fifty-Fourth Street— 
then well up town. The boarding house of those days was rich 
in human material. 


Bunner’s memories of his early youth, glowingly recorded in 
the essay referred to, center in the “best beloved of all the homes 
of my nomadic boyhood”—Upper Manhattan. The arithmetic 
of the account is most interesting to the biographer—Bunner for- 
tunately mentions “four pleasant years” in that region which he 
“first saw ... well nigh thirty years ago”; but unluckily even 
though we know that the account was first published in 1893 we 
cannot be sure that 1863 is the exact date of the arrival of the 
Bunner family on the island. Blissfully unaware of the destruc- 
tive encroachment of the city upon the country and of the shab- 
biness of the human life about him, Bunner revelled in the “fair 
countryside of upland and plateau... .” The whole region was 
his playground. “. .. I was a boy then, and no moderateness of 
earthly means could rob me of my inheritance in the sky and 
the woods and the fields, in the sun and the snow and the rain 
and the wind, and in every day’s weather, of which there never 
was any kind made that has not some delight in it to a healthful 
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body and heart.” And there in April, 1865, Bunner, aged nine, 
helped the Crazy Woman to celebrate the death of Lincoln. 
Then came the nomadic life in New York City. 

About 1867 we hear of Bunner’s being at school. I am in- 
clined to believe that the family first settled in Washington 
Square, for his first formal schooling was begun there in a gram- 
mar school housed in the old University Building, now replaced 
by a modern business structure. Cecil Dreeme was laid there. 
Shortly after we hear of the family apartment on Sixth Avenue 
near Forty-third Street, close by the private secondary school 
which Bunner attended for about three years—Dr. A. Callisen’s 
School for Young Gentlemen, on Forty-third Street. Infor- 
mally Bunner had already made a start. In June, 1864, 
“Harry” received from his mother her copy of The Young 
Christian: or A Familiar Illustration of Christian Duty (by 
Jacob Abbott, Principal of the Mount Vernon Female School, 
Boston, 1832). As an antidote came Uncle Henry’s Tales by 
Thomas Hood and from Bunner’s mother a promise of The 
Old Curiosity Shop—a New Year’s gift to “The apple of my 
eyes, & the pear, & peach, & plum of my heart.” And his Uncle 
Henry (Tuckerman) continued to guide his nephew’s reading. 
It was he, also, who prevailed upon his old friend Callisen to 
admit to his school the youthful Bunner. 

Dr. Callisen was a Dane of high social standing. In his 
school were sons of prominent citizens and his own son Adolph. 
He was a man of fiery temper but much beloved by the boys. 
The younger Callisen has vivid memories of his schoolmate 
Harry Bunner, for they were in the upper form with Frederick 
J. Stimson (Yale ’77) and Jno. du Fais (or Dufais) of whom 
we shall hear more. “Henry,” he writes, “was the merriest of 
boys, as bright as a button. He was about eleven or twelve years 
old when he entered the school, slenderly built with the blackest 
eyes and hair, the latter very curly. He was pale, not a bit of 
red in his cheeks and with rather full lips, but the brightest ex- 
pression imaginable. We sat at the same desk for many years. 
Henry learned with great ease and even as a boy showed apti- 
tude in writing. He edited [a periodical called] ‘The Essay,’ 
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and contributed both verse and fiction. Connected with the 
paper were Bayard Tuckerman, Paul Tuckerman, Paul [John? ] 
Dufey, Stanley Dexter, Pierre Barlow (later Judge Barlow), 
and, in a lesser degree, myself. Barlow had no literary ability 
and was business manager.” From Bunner’s brother we learn 
that the periodical appeared monthly, price five cents. It had 
four pages, three columns each. “It cost $20 an issue to print 
and expired after the third number.” 

“We boys,” continues Callisen, “used to club our money and 
on Saturday hire a row boat at Harlem Bridge for the day— 
three to a boat which cost a dollar. At that time the banks of 
the Harlem River were still in sylvan beauty, the abrupt heights 
being covered with dense forest with a villa here and there on 
the north bank. At one point, not far from the present great 
power house, there was a steep bluff crowned by cedars with a 
delightful sandy beach at the base. Here we always bathed in 
a state of nature, dried in the sun, and then lunched under the 
shade of the trees on the top of the bluff. Sometimes we con- 
tinued on to Spuyten Duyvil, and crossed the Hudson where we 
clambered about under the Palisades and gathered hickory nuts. 

“One day Bayard Tuckerman, who always had a commercial 
tend [sic], brought a pistol to school and offered it for sale, price 
two dollars. I had only one dollar at the time but received credit 
and obtained the pistol. It was a long affair with a metal stock 
which screwed onto the butt so that it served as a small gun. 
That set the fashion, and presently Henry and several other 
boys followed suit. We now planned a hunting expedition into 
the wilds of New Jersey for the following Saturday. Henry, as 
usual, was the leader and thought out the details. We crossed 
the Hudson River on the old Guttenberg Ferry, and made our 
way across the heights and into the swamp country near New 
Durham, but though we occasionally blazed away at small birds, 
met with no success. All at once we saw a yellow-brown object 
moving through the tall grass. ‘A rabbit!’ cried Henry, and we 
all discharged our pistols at once. Alas, it proved to be an old 
hen with a brood of small chicks, and a moment later a German 
market gardener and his son with a pitchfork appeared and cap- 
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tured the would-be Nimrods. The farmer sent his daughter for 
the constable and presently we were all locked up in a neighbor- 
ing jail, the irate farmer demanding ten dollars damages. As 
we hadn’t fifty cents between us, it was finally decided to liberate 
one delinquent and send him to New York for rescue. I hap- 
pened to be selected, and had to present myself, first to my own 
father, and then several other stern parents who in a body were 
conducted to the jail, and the fine was paid. It was already quite 
dark when the guilty left for their homes, and punishments of 
various kinds were meted out. In this manner the brisk trade in 
pistols came to an untimely end. 

“As far as I know the first attempt to have something pub- 
lished occurred while Henry was still at school. Henry and I 
were now bosom friends and he always confided his plans to me. 
There was a short poem in our French reader called Le Roi de 
Perse, written in quaint irregular meter. Henry made an Eng- 
lish translation of this poem carefully preserving its peculiarities 
and sent it to some journal. It was accepted and Henry was 
overjoyed, but when it appeared in print the editor had made all 
the lines of equal length and mangled the entire poem.” 

Another youthful literary effort of Bunner’s was an attempt 
to print a translation of Camille on his brother’s boy’s printing 
press. It never got beyond part of the first page. The lower case 
supply of e’s gave out and a number of superfluous w’s proved a 
poor substitute. Henry did the translating, Rudolph the type- 

setting. Bunner also paraphrased “When Freedom from her 
- mountain height” to furnish a poetical advertisement for his 
brother. It was in this period that Bunner acquired Phoenixiana 
or Sketches and Burlesques (1869) by John Phoenix, a book that 
may have had a part in cultivating Bunner’s skill as a parodist. 
And the budding schoolboy writer had an interest in another art 
—if we may trust an anecdote vouched for by the late A. B. 
Frost: 

“Once, when I was a boy,” said Bunner, “TI sat in the studio 
of a kindly old painter, who had his specialty. He had painted 
his picture, or what he regarded as his picture, and he was filling 
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his canvas up with a perfunctory landscape. I looked on with 
interest. 

“What sort of tree is that, sir?? I asked at length, in all 
simplicity and sincerity. 

“The old gentleman turned around with wide open aston- 
ished eyes. ‘What sort of tree?’ he repeated. ‘Why, I don’t 
know. Any sort of tree—er-er-just a tree.’ ” 

When Bunner was sixteen (in 1871) his schooling came to 
an end. “My father,” writes Callisen, “had a high opinion of 
Henry’s abilities, and offered to send him to college at his own 
expense | Bunner was preparing for Columbia, where for a time 
his father had attended], but his father, who was at that time in 
some financial difficulties, refused the offer. It was decided to 
take the boy from school and put him in some business.” With 
Callisen’s nephew, Louis Sanchez, Bunner took a position with 
a firm of wine importers formerly L. E. Amsinck & Co., and 
now G. Amsinck & Co., Inc., 90 Wall Street; but after one or 
two hateful years and unforgivable escapades both left their jobs. 
“Henry lost his position at Amsinck’s (which he always 
loathed),” writes Callisen, “in the following manner. The 
house was ultra German and everything American was looked 
down on. They gave no holiday on Washington’s Birthday just 
to show their oats. Henry said it was a national holiday and he 
proposed to take it. He remained away from the office, and 
when he arrived the next morning he was discharged.” 

“A smell of eastern bales; the old clerk’s head” in the poem 
“From a Counting-House” may be reminiscent of the days at 
Amsinck’s (or of some later experience of which the biographer 
cannot be certain). The story “Our Tropical Customer” that 
survives incomplete among the literary remains of Bunner, is 
probably another record of his first business experience. Amsinck 
& Co. have, naturally, lost all trace of the youthful rebel. But 
tradition (chiefly the reliable H. G. Paine) dates Bunner’s lucky 
escape in the year 1873 when he was eighteen and already on his 
way to a literary career via the Sun, the Arcadian, the World, 
and other periodicals. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DU FAIS LETTERS, 1873-74 


ROM THIS period we have four letters and two poetical man- 
| Cnc that tell an interesting and almost complete story. 
Writing of them to John du Fais, Barrett Wendell has said: 
“The Bunner letters, which I return with this, seem to me de- 
lightful—giving a wonderful impression of a memorable man in 
his youth: exquisitely right-minded and clean, for all his spirit.” 
Addressed to Bunner’s schoolmate Du Fais and in his hands until 
1918 (then turned over to Columbia Library through Brander 
Matthews), these letters, as Du Fais phrases it, “vividly recall 
the days when we were both quite unsure of our wings but 
mighty anxious to fly. Unfortunately for me, we flew away 
from each other—he to Puck and the Germans whom I never 
liked, and I to Albany and then to Tiffany. . .. We used to meet 
occasionally at Gilder’s, where I took him—but after his mar- 
riage we seldom met. These letters have to me the charm of 
simple ingenuousness.” 

Of these manuscripts the first is a poem—Bunner’s plays and 
stories belong to later periods. Only seventeen years old and 
already a dabbler in verse, Bunner sent Du Fais what appears to 
be an original poem: 


SPRING, 1873 


Oh, Spring, come to us! We hear thy voice 
In the soft winds that waft to us the call 

Of herald birds that on our ears doth fall 
Glad tidings, bidding all the earth rejoice. 


Oh, Spring, come to us! On our cheeks we feel 
Thy warm, sweet scented breath, and now the earth, 
Responsive to thy signal, giveth birth 

To flowers, that somewhat of thy beauty steal. 
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Oh, Spring, come to us! Through long wintry days, 
When earth lay chained in the frost and snow, 

The pulse of nature ceased to ebb and flow, 
Her streams lay dormant in their ice-bound ways. 


Oh, Spring, come to us! At thy earliest kiss 
The great heart struggles into power again, 
Thrilling a glorious life through every vein 

A new-found life, instinct with exquisite bliss. 
Oh, Spring, come to us! We would greet anew 
Thy wondrous beauty in the warmer skies, 
Whose tender azure light reflected lies 

In placid lakes, and wayside violets’ hue. 


Oh, Spring, come to us! Thou the herald fair 
Of Summer, coming with reluctant feet, 
Whose months of glory and maturing heat 
Shall to the world the regal autumn bear. 
Oh, Spring, come to us! Spring with beauty rife, 
Spring of this wondrous life of mortal breath, 
Whose Summer passes to a death not death— 
—The portal of a full and perfect life. 

B. 


A still earlier composition, belonging probably to September, 


1872, appears further along in the bound collection. 


AUTUMN 
September. 
The shadow of the Autumn falls 
Across the Summer’s sunny fields 
And Autumn’s hand is stretched to grasp 
The scepter that her sister wields. 


The Summer’s short, sweet reign is o’er; 
From off her throne, with folded hands 
And downcast eyes, she silent steps, 
And, sorrowing, flees to softer lands. 


The wondrous circle of the year 
Draws swiftly to its perfect close; 

Past seed, and bud, and harvest time 
It rests, at last, in Winter’s snows. 
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But through the months that are to come 
Of bitter frost, and snow and rain, 
The Summer waits the New Year’s birth, 

When she shall seek her realms again. 


So, when the circle of our years 
Passeth from seed to fruit on earth, 
May we look forward to the Spring 
That cometh with the second birth. 
BOW Awe 77 


The four letters to Du Fais follow in chronological order. 


Monrcrair, N. J. 
July 4th 1873 
Dear Durais: 

This is the glorious, as you see by my date, but it is passing 
off here very quietly, and afflicted patriotism is only effervescing 
languidly and sporadically throughout this blessed region. 

This is the prettiest place in Jersey. From the hillside 
whereon this house is situated, I can see far out over miles of 

plain, to the sound, and N. Y. Bay. I awoke this morning at 
four, and saw the sun rise over a level of perhaps fifteen miles. 

Jersey has risen in my estimation; especially as I find her 
much less firecrackery than my own patriotic state. 

Of course today is a holiday; I am worshipping our mutual 
Diva. 

“Lopha macht den Himmel 
Himmlischer,—die Erde 
Zu dem Himmelreich.” 


This would make a pleasant temple for the old girl. Sometime 
Ill write her an apostrophe:—“Hymne an die Lopha”—how 
would that do? 

I am going to send you some German translations soon; will 
you look at them, give me your opinion on them, and not let 
anybody (id est, Bayard T.) see them? They will be mostly 
Heine’s; I can understand him, and he translates well. 

Here permit me to make a remark. 7 don’t want to burn 
your letters; ain’t going to—id est, si tibi placet. 

You forget, that while I am paying enforced homage to that 
Bése Geist Biz (antithesis of Loaf), gotten by Mammon out of 
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some offspring of Pluto and the Venus Cloacina, (don’t mind 
that mixed mythology,) I like to have some connection with the 
world of Life, Loaf, & Literature, (good name for a Strauss 
Waltz,) and that you are in more sympathy with me on that 
“Jay” than any one else; and that your epistolary talk is the next 
thing to personal conversation. So—excusez moi. 

Talking of talk, B. T. spoke of protoplasm to me; and I, 
thinking him up on all such points—(what is protoplaam—? I 
don’t know myself) innocently spoke of Darwin and evolution, 
to which Bayard: 

“But Darwin traces men back to-----— monkeys. Don’t 
he?” Now isn’t that ignorance in a young man of eighteen; in 
the nineteenth century? 

I enlightened him somewhat; and he seemed surprised to 
learn that his “monkeys” were not the first, but the last link in 
the chain of evolution. 

He (B. T.) says protoplasm 1s é/an, which I render projec- 
tive power of vivificatory impetus. Ah? By the way, isn’t it 
funny that Goethe applied that evolution theory to plants? He 
told it to Schiller, drew a picture of the primary plant, etc., and 
Schiller said it wasn’t the result of experiment; but an idea; and 
that the specific quality of an Idea is that it can’t be identical with 
an actual result of experiment. Goethe didn’t believe that, and 
I don’t, either. Pity Goethe isn’t alive, to feel encouraged by 
my opinion. 

Besides, Heine said: 

“Stones become plants, plants become animals, animals be- 
come men, and men become—Gods.” 

“And what do the poor Gods become?” 

“That,” said —--—-—— , “that remains to be seen.” 

So you see, Darwin isn’t ahead of the Reisebilder. 

Write me soon, a letter longer and better than this epistle; 
let me know what you are doing, and much more, and believe 
me 

Yours most sincerely, 
H. C. BunNER 


Address c/e R. Bunner, Esq., 55 Liberty St., City. 
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Monrciar, N. J. 
July 26th 1873 
Dear Durais: 

The P. O. ought to wither utterly, under your searching 
criticism, and would no doubt, were it not for that most innocent 
confession, at the close of your epistle, concerning the evil in- 
fluence of the local goddess of Narragansett. 

You must cut that old girl, Dufais, and let me hear from 
you oftener. 

Wasn’t it too bad? Poor Harvard. Wasn’t she shamefully 
treated? 

Beaten? The idea of it! Harvard is never beaten! Only 
sometimes she “mistakes the line.” Beaten! Foul calumny! 

But seriously, let me say, it was no defeat for Harvard—or 
at least a defeat worth twenty victories such as Yale’s. 

That young Dana is a Mam; I had fifty times rather have 
been defeated under him, than conquered as Yale conquered. 
You should be proud of that young fellow. He acted mag- 
nificently. Any man with a strong set of muscles may win a 
victory in a boat race; not one in ten thousand can win a defeat. 
That’s what young Dana did. 

‘Rah for the magenta! 

But why don’t you say something of my own plucky, gritty 
little Columbia? 

Didn’t she row with a hole in her (Rapallo) side, and a slit 
in her foot, and come in 4th or 5th, in her first race? Wasn’t 
that good for a first year? Ain’t she a little buster? 

I pity you. If there is anything more abhorrent than a vac- 
uum, it’s a gang of girls uncavaliered. And I haven’t a doubt 
but that they indulge, alone by themselves, in Malice, Envy, 
and all Uncharitableness. Heavens! How they must talk! 
Hornets! 

Shall try to read that Atlantic criticism, and the book itself, 
too, when I get a bit of time. 

Was ill yesterday, and am staying “to hum” today, or else 
you wouldn’t have heard from me so soon—id est, I couldn’t 
have written you till Sunday. 

I have been reading, though, to some extent. 

I have finished Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, and read all “Hero 
Worship” and Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes.” 
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The Schiller is disappointing, written when Carlyle was very 
young; but the “Hero Worship” is—glorious! Not that I ac- 
cept it all; I don’t. But it is grand, for all its faults, and you 
see Carlyle—a Man, if ever there was one—standing out all 
through it. I think there is too much tuism in it—not enough 
egoism. It may be because he didn’t wish to touch on that sub- 
ject at the time. But to be right, I don’t think we need only the 
capacity to see heroism in others, but to see and give it growth 
in ourselves. Not only to see, ‘but be good, is it necessary; 
though the one virtue should not be cultivated at the expense of 
the other. 

But I won’t bore you with pseudo-metaphysics. The Eve of 
St. Agnes is good—as you say, damn good. Get it and read it, if 
you haven’t done so already. 

I have also read “Ethics of the Dust,” by your beloved Rus- 
kin. It’s a sort of child’s book, of course, and no fair criterion, 
but I didn’t much like it. It seemed very clever, very brilliant, 
but not quite zrwe. I am very likely mistaken, though; I don’t 
know anything of the subject. I have begun “Unto this Last,”— 
sketches in Political Economy. Don’t like it so much as I ex- 
pected, as far as I’ve got. He wants to put all men in mummy 
cases and stand them up straight in a row—after the manner of 
Ruskin. This is all very well for mummies; but get but one 
Man in your cases, and he’ll kick the whole infernal mummy- 
row into infinitesimal atoms. You can’t cut every man’s hair 
to one pattern. 

However, I haven’t formed any full opinion yet, of Ruskin. 
All this is out of his Art province, I suppose. So don’t blow me 
up for not yet joining “in fervent adoration” where the Ruskin- 
ian banners float. 

By the way, a young Virginian told me the other day that 
“Wagner was a huckleberry above Ais persimmons!” I thought 
I’d communicate that expression to you. Wagner is, I guess, a 
huckleberry above most people’s persimmons. So? 

Of course I don’t know Wendell, and am not competent to 
say anything of him; but my first impression—you know my first 
impression theory—of him was a very pleasant one. I should 
think you would like him if you get at him. We all need to be 
got at a little, I think. 

I have only seen him once, myself. 
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Yes I have heard of Hamerton;—one m—he had some cor- 
respondence with my Uncle. I believe he stands very high, and 
has written much. I didn’t like his letters, which I read; they 
were very egotistical, and gave me the impression that Mr. 
Hamerton thought Art was a little private and personal produc- 
tion of his own, of which he had the sole monopoly. However, I 
don’t know anything of him except tht I have heard him very 
highly praised. 

His name is Philip Hamerton; he has written “The Intel- 
lectual Life,” etc. 

I will send those translations to you soon, and keep some, 
(like Madchen mit,” etc.,—you understand,) when I meet you 
next—say at Christmas. 

There! I’ve spread over eleven pages! How ennuyé you 
must be—how bored! I have been extremely cruel. But you 
must punish me to an equal extent. 

Seriously, old fellow, do write me a little more. Please con- 
sider this as “decidedly necessary ;” and get out of the “run” of 
the place. So I shall expect to hear from you very soon, and in 
the mean time you will believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
H. C. Bunner 


318 W. 55th St. N. Y. 
Octiaand 1373: 
Dear bu Fais, 

This is to give absolution to the repentant sinner, and to ex- 
press a hope that he won’t never do so no more. 

Also to congratulate him most heartily upon his success in 
the battle of brains, and to say that the writer hereof thinks that 
the r. s. fully and entirely deserves such success. 

I ought to have written before, (yours was of the 12th) but 
the fact is that I have not had the slightest chance to sit down 
and send you such a letter as you could read. 

And my business, unlike your’s did in no wise resemble mar- 
riage. 

Indeed, were it not for the fact that I have had to work in 
a pretty lively manner for a corpse, I should rather have thought 
I was getting buried. 
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It was about equally disagreeable. Within the last thirty six 
hours, I have had but seven hours’ sleep; all the rest being work, 
and the travelling thereunto. 

The which will, I hope, in some measure excuse the tran- 
scendental dullness of this epistle. 

As for you; the only bride you are to have for four years to 
come is your Alma Mater, unto whom, in spite of laws concern- 
ing the marriage of relatives, you are, I hope, firmly wedded— 
though I don’t doubt you will flirt a little with that gay old 
goddess of ours. As to our mutual friend, I’m not at all sorry 
for his bad run. It may take down a certain element of his 
nature a little, though I don’t entertain a doubt but that he’ll 
write me (if he so much condescends) to try to prove by very 
original logic, that five conditions are infinitely better than two, 
and that twenty, were they possible, would be the acme of 
human happiness. As to the boat crew, he’s too chunky. He 
hasn’t a good figure,—not enough between chest and legs. 

By the way, please tell me if he says anything to you about 
my writing him disagreeable letters. I aver that I am innocent 
of the charge, except as regards my last, which was about as in- 
fernally disagreeable as I could make it. If he does say anything 
thereof, I will explain to you the cause. Meanwhile, take the 
outbursts of his indignant soul cum grano—dubitatis. 

New York is very dull; if it wasn’t, it would be all the same 
to me. 

There has been a lot of opera and things, concerning all 
which, I know and care nothing. I only know that one manager 
(Strakosch I believe,) had four aces and a bower, and made a 
pile, and I wish I was that manager. 

As you see by my date, I am at 318 W. 55th St., where we 
have taken a house. I am just beginning to rig up a little den, 
wherein I hope to see you when you come on here in the Xmas 
holidays. We are pretty far down, but if you will penetrate into 
our primeval wilderness, (55th St. existeth not, save as a name, 
between us and Sixth Avenue,) we shall be most delighted to 
see you. 

I have been very idle during the Summer, as regards literary 
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efforts, having only produced one or two things like the follow- 
ing: 

SONNET 

In Summer’s edible train we see thee not, 

Oh, banished Oyster, but the succulent clam 
Supplants thee; when the same is roasted hot, 

He tastes as good as—anything, by damn! 
And to the gourmet what more sweet may be 

Than art thou, Melon, whereof who partake 
For a brief season revel, blithe and free, 

Till Cholera Morbus follows in thy wake, 
And then, ah, then, their anguished groanings swell, 

Wild as the wailings of the fiends in Hell! 


Tender and touching, isn’t it? I yet drag along at my 
beastly biz, and hate it worse than ever; although I have 
changed my Worth St. place for one, I think, better. 

Never mind, I’m not soz there for ever, or at least I shan’t 
stay sot, if I can help it. Having been entreated some dozen 
times to do so, I have joined a society for study, formed by 
Tompkins, whom you will remember. Of course it’s—, but, 
one or two fellows besides being really clever, are up to snuff 
and the minutes of that society are extremely spicy. Believe me 
for that. 

I can’t write further, must retire to my virgin couch. I hope 
you will write me soon, and at length; I miss all my friends, 
and am now quite alone; I will reciprocate, and beg you will 
find time to answer this scrawl from 

Harry. 


Address 318 W. 55th St. N. Y. City. 


2185, West 55th St. Na Y. 
Jany. 26th 1874. 
Dear vu Fars, 

I was very sorry that I couldn’t get to see you during your 
stay at N. Y., but indeed I was so occupied with Dexter, who as 
you know, was staying with me, that, between one theatre and 
another, I was not at liberty one night of that week. 
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However, I trust you will excuse me, and will hope for bet- 
ter luck at Easter. I have come across nothing ¢ellable since you 
left, and beyond reading Hans Breitman and a lot of novels, 
have done very little worth doing. 

I have just been skipping through one of Charles Kingsley’s 
books, (Two Years Ago, by name) and find him very interest- 
ing, earnest and intolerant. As to his much talked of brilliancy 
of word-painting, it is certainly very wonderful, but it reminds 
me of some pictures I have seen, that looked as if they were 
painted with a mahlstick—plenty of fine color, but all a la slap- 
dash. 

I wish you would recommend me something—anything—to 
read. I am stranded. How is Bayard Tuckerman getting on? 
He didn’t come to me while in N. Y., and I didn’t go to him— 
¢la va sans dire. 

And how progresses that sweet literature of which you gave 
me a sample at Xmas? That piece of sophomoric “hiart” that 
you recited, still lingers in my thoughts. 

For me, I am given over to that same style of writing, and 
have produced, this winter, copious additions thereunto, as Dex- 
ter will testify. 

Write me something to shake me up, please! You, a so- 
journer in the so-called modern temple of Pallas, you ought to 
be able to rescue me from the clutches of the Venus Cloacina. 

Which figure of speech, like much other nonsense, covers 
some truth. 

The fact is, ] am stagnated. Something—in the Useful-And- 
Improving-Knowledge way,—to think about, and write or read, 
or talk about, would be a godsend to me. 

Let me, before I end, fill your soul with deepest disgust 
towards me, by making two “frank avowals.” I have read 
Rhoda Broughton’s last novel—Nancy—and Jike it!, immoral or 
not, and I have given another conscientious peg at Wordsworth, 
and don’t like him, moral or not. 

Please answer this, and soon. 

Sincerely 
BUNNER 


CHAPTER IV 
APPRENTICESHIP 


F THE READER has forgiven Bunner his Lopha pun and his 
aa German, and has lent a sympathetic ear to the tale 
of our author’s self-education, the biographer is ready to point 
out in the eighteen-year-old versifier the humorous strain, the 
facile style, and the appalling industry of Puck’s future editor. 
From his earliest days Bunner seems to have been a tireless 
worker—now elated in his literary labors and now depressed 
with fatigue both physical and mental. Preoccupied as he was 
with books and the literary art, Bunner had to continue in his 
odious business positions until some time after his father’s death 
in 1875—very probably until 1876. Dubious testimony makes 
him a reporter on the Sw for a few months of night work in 
1873, other unreliable evidence points to a brief job on the 
World in 1876, but there is very little first-hand information. 
Neither of the two papers has any record of Bunner’s having 
been employed in any capacity. The years between 1874 and 
1876 yield very little. But there is evidence that Bunner con- 
tinued to try his hand at the art of letters. 

One of the earliest of his published effusions of this period 
was published anonymously in the Arcadian for November 19, 
1874. It bore the title “The Rape of the Moustache. Respect- 
fully dedicated without permission to George Clark,” and was a 
verbal parody of Gray’s “The Bard.” Rudolph writes: “We 
wrote some verses on a theatrical episode of the time. I made 
some illustrations which were fortunately re-drawn. Clark was 
evidently a matinee idol, and the report was circulated that he 
had broken with Daly because of the order to remove his 
moustache. . . . Daly was very arbitrary. The only lines I now 
remember are 

Sheriffs seize thee, ruthless King; 
Confusion on thy stage await; 
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Tho fanned by Jewett’s angel wing, 
Thy downfall yet is on the slate.” 


A perusal of the entire parody-burlesque is not necessary for an 
understanding of Mrs. Bunner’s inclination to discourage her 
two boys’ early ventures in art. But the editor of the Arcadian 
seems to have had a cosmopolitan taste, and, if we can trust 
H. G. Paine, employed Bunner in various capacities between the 
years 1873 and 1877, thus clearing a path for his genius. A still 
closer friend, Brander Matthews, relates (These Many Years, 
1917, p. 171) that between 1871 and 1880 Bunner contributed 
to several short-lived weeklies “of lofty ambition” and “of 
inadequate capital... . Among these was the Arcadian, edited for 
a little space by an Englishman, John Fraser.” It seems more 
than probable, despite the uncertainty of dates, that Bunner 
made his real start in the columns of this periodical. 

Designed as a “musical and dramatic sheet” to deal with art 
journalistically dissevered from dog shows and prize fights, the 
Arcadian attempted to fill a metropolitan need. The first num- 
ber bore the date “Wednesday, September 18, 1872.” The first 
editor of this weekly was A. E. Lancaster, and after him the 
succession is rapid and varied. Among the early contributors 
was the John Fraser named above. He probably succeeded Lan- 
caster. Another early contributor was J. B. Matthews—the 
Brander of larger fame. Writing in the Arcadian of December 
4, 1873, Matthews classifies and lists many of the humorous 
periodicals of America. Among them one reads “Puck St. 
Louis, Mo.: Loomis & Swift. Illustrated Weekly, German. 
Issued an English edition during the election of 1872,” and 
again “Puck. San Francisco. 12pp. Illustrated. Monthly. Car- 
toon Lithographed. No. 13. Nov. 1865.” Unacquainted with 
Bunner and unaware of the prophetic content of his words, 
Matthews comments: 


At the present time Punch and its kindred sheets appear to 
have absorbed all the comic talent of England; while in Amer- 
ica, having no Punch, our wits and humorists are scattered 
abroad over the face of the earth. 
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The Arcadian itself had its humorous activities and was destined 
to help train the youthful Bunner, but America was to wait 
nearly four years for the Puck that made Bunner famous. And 
beginning with the issue of March 12, 1874, Matthews started 
to contribute a series called “Some Translations from the 
French.” Particularly important is his “Rondeau” printed April 
9, 1874, for it was the harbinger of a protracted season of famil- 
iar verse in the various French forms—a new springtime of 
American poetry in which Bunner was to do his share later. In 
this volume of the Arcadian there is a succession of prose articles 
dealing with the stage of that period, and in one instance some 
verses to “Mdme. Ristori”—all of which are signed “B.” One 
is tempted to ascribe them to Bunner, but the evidence points 
toward Matthews—older than Bunner and better acquainted 
with the stage. Other contributions, chiefly humorous, may be 
Bunner’s; for example, “Condensed Drama” and “The Death, 
Wake, and Resuscitation of Dion Boucicault.” 

During the years 1874 and 1875 (the third volume in par- 
ticular) the Arcadian seems to have been at the height of its 
career. It then had sixteen pages and a circulation that jumped 
from five thousand in December, 1874, to nine thousand in Feb- 
ruary, 1875. Under the date February 13, 1875, there is evi- 
dence that John Christian Freund was editor and Julian Magnus 
managing editor. Among the contributors in that regime were 
Benjamin F, Butler, Thurlow Weed, John Brougham, B. L. 
Farjeon, A. C. Wheeler, Sam Ward, William Stuart, Ben Pig- 
wiggen, E. H. House, Howard Paul, A. E. Lancaster, Chandos 
Fulton, Calamity Pop, N. L. Thieblin, General Alfred Town- 
send, Thomas Dunn English, W. J. Florence, James Elbert 
Powell, and Julian Magnus. And then with the issue of May 
22, 1875, Colonel George H. Butler appears as editor and pro- 
prietor. To the present generation of Americans these names 
mean little, but to their fathers and grandfathers these names 
stood for metropolitan art, politics) and humor. The roster 
easily reveals the congenital feebleness of the Arcadian—a 
handicap that the Critic and its successors had to overcome be- 
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fore our country could have a critical review of its own that was 
worthy of the name. 

On December 24, 1874, the Arcadian printed an unsigned 
Poe parody, “That Amateur Flute,” which might well have been 
the work of H. C. Bunner. Other humorous verse, in each case 
signed “B.” had appeared in October. But the first authentic 
Bunner contribution came out in the issue of May 8, 1875. It 
was the second-best answer to the fourth of a series of “Prize 
Puzzles” and endeavored to solve the question “Are Rents 
Lower?” 

no! Look in Webster, I desire; 
There you’l] find that Rent is Hire. 
H. C. BunNER 
318 West Fifty-fifth street, City 
Papers bought of Stokes, Post-office lobby. 


Two weeks later Bunner’s solution to the sixth competition re- 
veals an even worse propensity to pun and incidentally a new 
address—149 East Thirty-seventh Street. And even William 
Winter was not immune to the lure of the Arcadian, for in the 
same issue he contributed “Violet”—tender verses about a dead 
lass of the sentimental name. The periodical now became A 
Paper Written for Gentlemen by Gentlemen, and began its 
rapid decline as a critical journal. Butler, in fact, lasted only 
into December of that year, and beginning with the fifth volume 
(January 1, 1876) the Arcadian was revived in much larger 
format under an unknown editor who survived only six months 
of trial and error. Then with the sixth volume (July 29, 1876) 
the periodical was again altered in format and policy, and was 
probably in the care of Julian Magnus, a friend of Bunner’s, 
and probably the person most influential in securing Bunner’s 
assistance on the staff. Magnus had been not only managing 
editor but also a contributor as far back as July, 1875. Among 
the new contributors one finds the names of Ernest Harvier and 
B. B. Vallentine, both close friends of Bunner’s; but our author’s 
name does not appear beneath any literary contribution until 
some months later. The name of Sydney Rosenfeld, who was 
to take an important part in Bunner’s advancement, one finds for 
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the first time in the fifth number of the seventh volume. The 
Arcadian was now in youthful hands. 

It would be interesting to learn who wrote the parody on 
Poe’s “The Raven” in the issue of March 11, 1876, and the 
parody by “Kidney Veneer” called “The Centennial of the 
Charcoal Man: A Cantata,” published in the same period. And 
was Bunner the author of the following? 


What the Poets are Doing 


An exchange says that Sidney Lanier is writing a cantata to 
be composed of press dispatches of the last two weeks. Our con- 
temporary is behind the day. We have much later advices from 
our poetic correspondent. Walt Whitman is working upon an 
epic on an old catalogue of Bassford’s and a copy of Baldwin’s 
Monthly. Longfellow has sent to press a poem beginning: 


I stood underneath the hen-roost, 

And watched the feathers come down; 
Green and brown and purple, 

Purple and green and brown. 
And I thought— 


Well we all know what he thought—something eminently 
respectable and moral. Browning is hard at work on a new 
Italian idyl, “Mascagno, and How He Learned to Jump.” 
Swinburne’s new poem opens thus: 


A rug and a rib and a rock and roses, 

These things are born like the birth of a boil; 
The rug relents and the rock reposes, 

Like the gurgle and giggle of gargling oil. 


James Russell Lowell is composing an ode for the Fourth of 
July 1812. Aldrich is going to give up quatrains, and will write 
only pint rains hereafter. Mr. George Edgar Montgommery is 
about to publish a book to illustrate the connection between 
science and poetry. It will be called “Loga-rhythms.” 


The issue of December 23, 1876, which published the above, 
contained the first important signed verse composed by our 
youthful poet. The Arcadian was then in its twenty-second num- 
ber of the sixth volume. Page 3 reveals these verses: 
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QUATRAINS 
IMITATED FROM SIR THOMAS BAILEY 
XIVTH CENTURY 


ANNOTATED BY OUR SPECIAL BULL-DOZER 
I asked a single kiss, 
She gave me twain; 


Designed to illustrate the young lady’s accommodating disposi- 
tion 
If I again had asked, 
She would have given again. 
This is only figurative. I don’t really know any such girl; but 
he 7ol'fa lena 
Yet would that little kiss 
She held more dear— 


Figurative again. I don’t want to give more for anything than I 
can help. 
Ah, had I less to hope, 
I had less to fear. 
Poetical paradox necessary on account of rhyme. Must be taken 
on trust. 
For what the rose gives the wind 
Doth neither care; 
Can’t substantiate this statement, but believe it to be correct 
Within her heart is hid 
A scent more rare. 


Probably the metaphorical red cent. 
The world may take the gift 
The wild wind blows; 
The World won’t take it—that’s what’s the matter 
I seek alone to find 
The heart 0’ the rose. 


Still again figurative. Of course roses have no cardiac system, 
but though the botany is very dizzy the poetry is O. K. 
H. C. Bunner. 
It seems fairly obvious that Bunner is the Bull-Dozer and 
burlesque columnist on the Arcadian staff. In the next issue 
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there is “A Poetic Treasury,” in the issue following, “Harold.” 
A literary column called “Men and Things,” begins with num- 
ber twenty-six of this volume. On January 27, 1877, number 
one of volume seven remarks: 


We keep a Special Bull-dozer to attend to all the poets who 
come along; but he languishes; his bull-dozing right hand is 
forgetting its cunning. 

Our Special Bulldozer has written a play; and following the 
fashion set by the adapter of “East Lynne,” he intends to Gal- 
licize his name on the strength of it. He will spell it hereafter 
Bulldozeure. 


In reading over these items one thinks instantly of the V. Hugo 
Dusenbury created by Bunner for the amused readers of Puck. 
And the evidence of the sixth, seventh, and eighth volumes of 
the Arcadian in Bunner’s library points to his having fathered 
these and many other contributions in that periodical—his pen- 
ciled check marks and annotations support our belief that he was 
the Bull-Dozer. 

The later history of the Arcadian yields very little authentic 
Bunner history. On March 3, 1877, Louis Engel purchased the 
paper and tried to carry on. The issue of the week following 
states that J. C. Freund is “no longer connected with this 
paper.” Two weeks later we read: “Letters for Julian Magnus, 
formerly editor of this paper, should be addressed to Albion 
Club, East 15th St. New York.” Suspended during the summer 
the periodical was revived in September only to get into edi- 
torial difficulties with Emma Abbott, the singer. Then, in De- 
cember there appears a new editor—James W. Tooley; and with 
him the Arcadian perished in January, 1878. No one mourned 
its demise—least of all Bunner. Writing to his friend Learned 
in May, 1884, he remarked: 


By the way, it is curious to note how many of those who were 
regularly connected with that unlucky paper have gone to the 
devil since. . . . all down the list there is a scattering record of 
misfortune. The paper wasted the money of a dozen people, by 
and large, and had death written all over it from the first. It 
was a fatality. 


CHAPTER V 
COMMENCEMENT 


T MUST BE obvious to any one who has read the Arcadian that 

Bunner’s literary abilities could now have been turned in any 
one of three directions—editing a comic journal, adapting French 
plays for the New York stage, or composing English verse in 
the French forms after the manner of Dobson. That he chose to 
try all three is characteristic; and, happily, his next move was 
most fortunate. He was barely twenty-two but already favorably 
known as a journalist. Sydney Rosenfeld, the playwright, tells 
the story after a lapse of fifty-two years. 


My first meeting with Bunner occurred, so far as I can now 
definitely recollect, about 1874 when I was trying to launch a 
theatrical weekly called either F1Garo, or HORNET. I used both 
titles but it failed to make money under either, and after a few 
feeble months expired. Bunner came to my office and, without 
fee, helped me. He had just left the arcap1an, where he did 
some clever work—also, I fear, without recompense—for Julian 
Magnus. Julian Magnus, an Englishman, was at that time in the 
30’s. Bunner and I were still in the younger 20’s. The arcADIAN 
was a brilliant bohemian weekly, but too brilliant to live. Kep- 
pler and Schwarzmann, two Germans who were on the staff of 
Frank Leslie’s publication (the former as a draughtsman, the 
latter as a printer) launched puck in the German language. I 
had also been on Frank Leslie’s, the cradle of my career, and 
they sent for me after they had got puck going in German, and 
offered me the editorship of puck, in English. This edition was 
to be independent of the German, so far as text was concerned. 
The cartoons in both were to be the same. I accepted the 
proffered position. They allowed me, besides a modest salary, a 
sum equally modest for outside contributions. I then engaged 
Bunner as assistant editor. He not only filled that position with 
rare virtuosity, but proved himself so valuable in so many direc- 
tions,—as a story writer, an editorial writer, and a versifier, that 
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when after about a year’s work I resigned my position to devote 
myself to play writing (I have since done nothing else) Bunner’s 
promotion to the editorship proved a fine stroke for the paper. 


Brander Matthews’s “H. C. Bunner” (Historical Novel and 
Other Essays, 1901) adds a few more interesting facts: 


In the fall of 1876 Messrs. Keppler & Schwarzmann had 
started a German comic paper with colored cartoons, and it had 
been so well received that they were persuaded to accept Mr. 
Sydney Rosenfeld’s suggestion to get out an edition in the Eng- 
lish language also, utilizing the same cuts and caricatures. Bun- 
ner had already aided Mr. Rosenfeld in a journalistic venture 
which had died young; and he was the first man asked to join 
the staff of the new weekly. 

The early numbers of Puck abound in evidences of Bunner’s 
manifold qualifications for his new position. He had wide read- 
ing to give flavor to his writing; he had wit, he had humor, he 
was a master of parody in prose and verse, he had invention and 
ingenuity and unfailing freshness, and above all he had the 
splendid fecundity of confident youth. The staff of the paper 
was very small, and little money could be spent for outside con- 
tributions; and there were many weeks when nearly half of the 
whole number was written by Bunner. More than half of the 
good things in Puck were Bunner’s, as I discovered when I made 
my first visit to the office. 


Now in a review of these accounts the date 1874 (already 
doubtful in Rosenfeld’s memory) offers the only difficulty. 
In the previous chapter of this book there is evidence that the 
spring of 1877 is the correct date for Bunner’s leaving the Arca- 
dian—but this discrepancy in no wise alters the essential fact that 
Rosenfeld conceived the English language Puck and gave Bun- 
ner his first real job. 

The principal events in the story of Bunner’s Puck will be 
recorded chronologically as they fall into place in the larger 
narrative, and the critical estimate of Bunner’s editorial labors 
will be reserved for a later chapter; but at this point it seems 
advisable to set down a few important dates and names up to the 
year 1896. On page 24 we have already heard of a San 
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Francisco Puck begun in 1865 and of a later St. Louis Puck in 
German. According to the Union List of Serials (Frank L. Mott 
in his third volume of A History of American Magazines, 1938, 
supplies further particulars with regard to the several Pucks), 
the latter was started in 1871 and perished the next year. It 
was an illustrirte Wochenschrift intended apparently for the 
middle-western German population. Five years later Puck was 
revived in the hands of Keppler & Schwarzmann as an illustrirtes 
humoristisches Wochenblatt and was continued, in German, 
until about 1891 (Mott). The English Puck, suggested by 
Rosenfeld, began its long career on March 14, 1877, and expired 
in September, 1918, running into 83 volumes and 2,121 num- 
bers. Precisely when Rosenfeld resigned and Bunner took 
charge is not yet determined. In the issue of May 1, 1878 (III, 
60), “after about a year’s work”—to requote Rosenfeld, 
Bunner’s name appears as “Managing Editor,” and in the issue 
of October 23, 1878 (IV, 85), Bunner is named as “Editor”— 
apparently there was a period of probation both for editor and 
the experiment. During the same year there was added to the 
staff Puck’s future managing editor, W. C. Gibson (the late art 
editor of the Cosmopolitan) ; and in 1887 H. G. Paine (recently 
deceased) was engaged to liberate Bunner for his higher literary 
labors at Nutley. Then in 1893 Harry Leon Wilson took 
Paine’s position while the latter was busy at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago; and after Bunner’s death in 1896, Wilson was ap- 
pointed Bunner’s successor. 

From the outset Bunner’s connection with Puck was destined 
to be fortunate for both. Rosenfeld himself was well aware of 
his assistant’s promise. And on this point Brander Matthews 
writes a very interesting paragraph in the essay already quoted. 


I had contributed to Mr. Rosenfeld’s earlier venture, and 
when the new journal was started I opened communication with 
him again. One day I was asked to call. The office of Puck was 
then in a dingy building [13] in North William Street, since 
torn down to make room for the Brooklyn Bridge. Mr. Rosen- 
feld met me at the street door, and after our first greetings we 
passed by the printing machinery on the ground floor and began 
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our ascent to the editorial room in an upper story. I compli- 
mented Mr. Rosenfeld on something in the current number of 
Puck—I forget now what it was, but I think it was a certain 
‘Ballad of Burdens.’ “Bunner wrote that,” I was informed by 
Mr. Rosenfeld, who had a hearty appreciation of his fellow- 
worker’s ability. As we toiled up the next flight of stairs I 
praised something else I had seen in the pages of Puck, and Mr. 
Rosenfeld responded, “That was Bunner’s too.” On the third 
landing I commended yet another contribution, only to be told 
for the third time that Bunner was the author of this also. Then 
we entered the bare loft, at one end of which the artists had 
their drawing-tables, while at the other end stood the sole edi- 
torial desk. And there I had the pleasure of shaking hands with 
the writer of the various articles I had admired. He was beard- 
less and slim, and, in spite of his glasses, he impressed me as 
being very young indeed. He had ardor, vivacity, and self- 
possession, and it did not take me long to discover that his com- 
rades held him in high esteem. As for myself, I liked him at 
first glance; and that afternoon a friendship was founded which 
endured as long as his life. 


This friendship dates from “late in the winter of 1877... 
three or four weeks after the first number of Puck had been 
issued in English.” From the beginning there was the common 
bond of books and reading and writing. Both men were ex- 
perimenting in the composition of vers de société, in the adapting 
of French plays, and in the invention of short stories. Matthews 
was but three years ahead of Bunner in age and in literary expe- 
rience; and the one was a help and stimulus to the other. 

We have already indicated the importance of Matthews’s 
“Rondeau” in an April issue of the Arcadian in 1874, and now 
we may turn to the early numbers of Puck and other contem- 
porary sources for the continuation of our narrative. Bunner’s 
signed contributions were numerous and diverse. In the Puck 
for May 16, 1877, appears his “A Syren’s Song”—“Love is 
sweet, too sweet to die”; in the next, humorous verse entitled 
“Ginger”; in the following issue, more verse, “A Dead Letter”; 
and in the issue thereafter, “Yes?” During the summer of 1877 
Bunner spread his contributions less thick—“At the Piano,” “My 
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Sweetheart Prays,” “The Ballad of Smithington Simms,” and so 
forth. Then in August of that summer Scribner’s Monthly 
(later the Century) published Bunner’s “Da Capo.” This seems 
to be the first of his poems to get printed in an established liter- 
ary magazine, and is therefore important. Bunner himself 
thought highly enough of it to preserve it in his first volume of 
verse and thereafter. 

Rosenfeld and Munkittrick had been contributing their verse 
to fill the columns of Puck, and then in the issue of August 29, 
1877, Bunner and Rosenfeld collaborated in “A Ballad of Brook- 
lyn.” The next issue prints Bunner’s “Drawn.” Then in the 
Puck for September 19 appears a cartoon and an editorial rid- 
iculing Henry Ward Beecher and his “paroxysmal kiss”; and 
on October 3 “A Ballad of Burdens,” mentioned above by Mat- 
thews. Puck next begins to print a succession of unsigned par- 
odies—“The Erl King,” “A Very German Ballad,” “To A 
Mooley Cow” by “Wm. Cullen Longfellow,” and other bur- 
lesque verse. In the issue of December 12 Bunner publishes his 
own “The Lay of a Linen Rag.” And then, two weeks later, we 
find Bunner writing one of his very early letters to his new 
friend Matthews. 

As we learn from These Many Years, the Matthews’s resi- 
dence was at 101 Fifth Avenue. James Brander Matthews, then 
a young man of twenty-five, a lawyer by profession, was in his 
father’s office assisting in the collecting of the numerous rents in 
the city and spending his frequent leisure hours in the varied 
pursuits of his budding literary career. 


14.7) 15.537th,St.,.N. Ys 
(Where I hope to see you some day.) 
Dec 20th, "77: 
My pear Sir: 

I return with many thanks, the Nation, (you already have 
my criticism on the criticism,) and your Mortimer Collins. I 
shall ask your kind permission to keep the Lyra Elegantiarum a 
little longer. The Collins I have read with absolute delight. 
He is the Keats of society verse. I think the sonnete by the side 
of his sleeping wife is wholly within the range of pure poetry. 
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It is not only that the idea and the sentiment are beautiful; but 
they convey an impression of genuineness. You feel it as you 
feel few poems. It is more than a match for Dobson’s “Before 
Sédan”—and that is saying a great deal. 

Let me renew my thanks for this introduction to Mr. Collins. 

I must inform you that when you paid us a visit yesterday 
you arrived at what you would call “an epoch of subsiding emo- 
tion.” Not that you were any the less welcome—but I feel that 
I owe you some explanation of the conspiratorial whisperings 
that were going on at the time. It was a business row, that has 
not yet subsided, and that I fear is going to get nastier still. 
Just then, however, the first crisis was past and the agitation was 
subsident. 

I enclose you a very liberal version of the Baudelaire parody. 
I have varied the metre, and have changed some of the figures, 
but I think I have succeeded in catching some faint reflection of 
the pure and tender spirit of the original. I may be audacious in 
this, but I flatter myself I have struck it in the tenth line. 

Please drop in at the office when you can, and tell me if you 
think so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. C. Bunner. 

J. Branper MatruHews, Eso., 
Room 100, 71, B’way, N. Y. 


Such a letter contains more Bunner history than appears on 
the surface. Without intending to write a detailed commentary 
on each of the letters printed in this volume, the editor must here 
(and elsewhere) explain a few important allusions. The Nation 
criticism, for instance, was probably by Matthews—from 1875 
(and until 1895) a contributor of reviews chiefly theatrical. 
Mortimer Collins (1827-1876), an English poet and novelist, 
is one of the writers of vers de société included in Frederic 
Locker’s (Locker-Lampson) Lyra Elegantiarum, published in 
1867. This letter becomes, therefore, Bunner’s acknowledgment 
of his debt to Matthews for an introduction to “the best, in fact 
the only collection of English vers de société” (Matthews, see 
below) then in print. In Matthews’s autobiography we learn 
that the latter’s first acquaintance with this anthology dates from 
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1870. Inthe Galaxy for October, 1874 (XVIII, 498 ff.), is an 
interesting article by Matthews called “Songs of Society” which 
is somewhat in the nature of a review of the collection for the 
uninitiated American public. Bunner’s letter definitely reveals 
his interest in French verse and his acquaintance with Austin 
Dobson. We are now almost in the year 1878—a period im- 
portant for further experiments by both men in verse and prose. 

The columns of Puck for 1878, trivial as some of the con- 
tributions may be, the Bunner letters of the same period, and 
other printed data complete the story of these early ventures of 
these two young literary men. Verses by J. B. M. called “Chess” 
appear in Puck for January 23, 1878; and in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 27 there are verses by Bunner entitled “The Deserter.” A 
new feature begins with the issue of January 23—“Puck’s 
Comedy-Stories.” The first of these is “Love and Lambs,” 
adapted from the French of MM. Meilhac and Halévy. Like 
the second—“Keramics,” adapted from the French of E. d’Her- 
villy—it appears in instalments and is unsigned. Then in the 
issue of February 27 appears “A Teacher Taught,” a comedy in 
one act, adapted from the French of M. Paul Ferrier by H. C. 
Bunner, which runs through three numbers. The Puck for 
March 20 prints the first portion of Bunner’s adaptation of 
H. de Bornier’s “Courtship with Variations” (Le Monde Ren- 
versé ),a comedy reprinted in Matthews’s Comedies for Amateur 
Acting (1880) from E. S. Werner’s edition in 1879. More will 
be said concerning Bunner’s interest in adapting French plays; 
at this point the following letter is of interest: 


147 E. 37th. Steen 
Mch. 24/78. 


Dear Marruews: 

Here is the “Telemaque”—only it is Telemaco. I am afraid 
it will be of no use to you. I have only the Fadles of Fénelon in 
French. 

Here, also, is the “Saynetes” with renewal of verbal apol- 
ogies for keeping the book so long, and many thanks for your 
kindness. 

You were pleased to doubt my ability to write a Chant 
Royal. Enclosed please find a Chant Royal. 
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The above is at once bombastic and epigrammatic—bombast 
predominating. But I think you will find the C. R. all right. 
The “elbow,” and other peculiarities, are all intentional effects. 
I was in no way at a loss for rhyme. Those which I had noted 
down before I began writing were more than I wanted. 

I send, too, a rondel which I wrote on “Ready for the Ride.” 
I composed most of it in the street after leaving you, last night, 
and wrote down and polished it when I got home. 7 prefer the 
rondel to the rondeau. I think I have found out, and exem- 
plified in this one, the way to use it. The last quatrain, just be- 
fore the burden, or the last two lines of this quatrain should be 
a sort of contradiction or antithesis or modifying clause to the 
first part of the poem—giving a sense of opposition. This enables 
you to bring in your final refrain with a difference, and prevent 
monotony. 

Yours 
Hi Gab: 


The “Chant Royal” is, of course, “Behold the Deeds!” and 
may be found in its first printed form in Scribner’s Monthly for 
June, 1878 (XVI, 302 ff.). In Louis Untermeyer’s Modern 
American Poetry (1925) it has been reprinted as “a splendid 
example of Bunner’s wit and technical ingenuity . . . a burlesque 
of the old ballads.” But Bunner himself did not reprint it in his 
first volume of verse nor thereafter. The rondel first appeared 
in Scribner's Monthly for September, 1878 (XVI, 609), accom- 
panying T. Cole’s engraving of the painting “Ready for the 
Ride” by W. M. Chase and in the possession of the Union 
League Club. It was not long before Bunner disowned this 
rondel also. The significant thing, however, is his enthusiasm 
for the French forms—an enthusiasm inspired by Matthews and 
shared by several of their contemporaries. 

Three days later Puck printed a series of five triolets by as 
many different authors, one of which was Bunner’s. The April 
10 Puck begins Bunner’s adaptation of another French comedy, 
The Late Lamented, by O. Feuillet; and then in the next 
issue appears “Old French Metres” by R. K. Munkittrick—a 
group of five poems. The editorial for that day is headed “Pe- 
culiar Metres,” and it comments on the nineteenth-century de- 
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mand for metrical variety in poetry. The editor speaks of the 
muse’s wild spree some years ago with the late Sidney Dobell, 
and names D. G. Rossetti and Swinburne as other spreemates of 
the muse. There is mention of the wild can-can of Romance 
metres through which Dobson, Gosse, Robert Bridges, and 
Theodore Marzials have led contemporary verse. Then follows 
a bit of historical information about the troubadors and trou- 
veres, and an exposition of the technical elements in the French 
forms as illustrated in the experiments of Munkittrick on 
page 11 of the issue. English society verse was apparently about 
to take French forms on this side of the Atlantic. 

Matthews was also in the thick of the new movement (These 
Many Years, p. 259). 


. when I came into possession of Dobson’s “Proverbs in 
Porcelain,” in the spring of 1878, I was fascinated by the delicate 
art with which he had acclimated the foreign ballade and rondeau 
and triolet to our ruder tongue, bestowing upon his metrical 
experiments the blithe spirit of English familiar verse. I re- 
viewed his poems promptly for the Nation; and I prepared a 
paper for Appleton’s Journal explaining the principle of these 
fixed forms and illustrating the theory by examples taken from 
“Proverbs in Porcelain.” Bunner shared my interest in these 
novel additions to metrical practice; and we published in Serib- 
ner’s Monthly and in Puck the earliest American examples of 
the rondeau and the ballade. I believe that my paper in Apple- 
ton’s [June, 1878] on “Varieties of Verse” was the pioneer essay 
introducing the French forms to American readers. 

With his customary kindness, Stedman forwarded this article 
of mine to Dobson, informing him that its author was going over 
to England that summer; and with his customary kindness Dob- 
son wrote back, asking Stedman to send me word that he would 
be glad to see me when I was in London. So it was that I made 
the acquaintance of Austin Dobson... . 


Turning to Scribner’s Monthly for June, 1878 (XVI, 302), 
we find in the section called “Bric A Brac” an article by Bunner 
on this new movement. It is called “Old French Metrical 
Forms.” Following a brief prefatory note are printed “A 
Pitcher of Mignonette,” a triolet; “O Honey of Hymettus 
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Hill,” a rondel; “On Newport Beach,” a rondeau; and “Behold 
the Deeds,” already mentioned. These are, of course, Bunner’s 
own experiments—as is apparent in the exposition that follows. 


Within the last few months, the efforts of Messrs. Austin 
Dobson, Edmund Gosse, Robert Bridges, and others, to revive 
certain old French metrical forms have excited considerable in- 
terest. These dainty refinements of versification date back to the 
times of the Trouvéres and Troubadors. The Provencal and 
kindred tongues being rich in strong accents, their prosody is in 
perfect accordance with the Anglo-Saxon system of rhythm, and 
Mr. Dobson, in his latest volume, has proved that these metres 
may be used in English with exquisite effect. 


There follows an explanation of the technique of the various 
forms and Bunner’s acknowledgment of his debt to Gosse’s 
article in the Cornhill for July, 1877, “A Plea for Certain Exotic 
Forms of Verse.” 


CHAPTER VI 
CHIEFLY DRAMATIC 


E ARE NOW in the month of July, 1878. For two months 

Bunner has been managing editor of Puck, has publicly 
confessed his keen interest in French forms of verse, and has 
made several printed adaptations of current French comedy. 
Earlier in the year he had fallen in with an active group of young 
poets then struggling for a livelihood in New York City, and he 
was now about to make the effort (with Matthews) to produce 
a play. And there were other matters pending. Bunner is com- 
muting from Yonkers, and Matthews is on his way to meet 
Dobson in London. The following letter (mercifully abbreviated 
from fifteen large pages in Bunner’s neat hand) is full of bi- 
ographical details and other matters of interest: 


Please excuse Mansion House, Yonkers, N. Y., 
unavoidable brevity. Sunday, July 14/78. 


My pear MatTruews: 

I make no apology for my long delay in communicating with 
you—broken only for the purely selfish purpose of sending you 
my own (Swinburne) paper. You know what human nature is, 
in the matter of letter-writing. You know, especially, what my 
nature is. 

Still, my iniquity is partially your own fault. You make your 
friends too selfish. You are always doing something for them— 
giving out to them—and exacting no return. The consequence 
is that they come to take it as a matter of course, and forget their 
duties to you. It seems the most natural thing in the world to 
look to you for letters, books, advice, information, suggestions— 
and never to give you even thanks. I’m not a boor by nature; 
but I find you have been spoiling me, for the last two or three 
months. I have found myself, since your departure, constantly 
referring my various perplexities and ignorances to you—“I 
must ask Matthews about this’—“Matthews will know about 
that”—and it has just begun to dawn upon me that I have been 
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to a very great extent an intellectual pensioner upon you, and 
have given you no shade of equivalent. 

I simply mention this fact, not in extenuation of my neglect, 
but merely to salve an irritated and “quickened” conscience. 

To change the subject—I hope you are enjoying yourself, 
and that Mrs. Matthews and Miss Matthews [aetat 4] are still 
in good health. Please present my best regards to Mrs. M., and 
remember me to etat 4. And let me hear, when next you write, 
that J. B. M. is better than “so-so.” 

Now for business: 

Puck you shall receive regularly hereafter; and the back 
numbers shall accompany this, if the indolent cussedness of my 
disposition does not betray me into some infernal procrastination. 

Concerning “Les Fourchambault” you shall hear fully in my 
next. Fiske doesn’t play in it—that is sure. Claxton’s version 
for the Lyceum (she is the real lessee, not the Union Square) 
is by Stanley McKenna.—! U. Sq. and Claxton’s Lyceum are 
to play into each other’s hands. That is the arrangement. But 
it is her money, mainly, that is at stake. 

Palmer and Parselle both left for Chicago the day after you 
sailed. Parselle has never been visible since. The Chicago en- 
gagement was a failure; Coghlan did not bite. But Palmer 
played on a certainty, and loses nothing—makes, indeed. After 
six futile attempts I have seen him. He had not read “Edged 
Tools”—pleaded business, and promises to see to it at once. 
He really has been away much of the time, and has been pretty 
busy. They didn’t play Cazauran’s new last act to “Montjove.” 

Many thanks for your services iz re Chatto-Swinburne. 
Please see previous remarks. 

More thanks for Mirth, London and Mayfair. “Kew Gar- 
dens” I have met here already, copied in one of our papers. It 
is really clever; and there is a touch of wholesome English 
bourgeois sentiment about it that charmed me. I think the 
H. B. F. is H. B. Farnie. That was my guess. 

Very little has been heard here of “Vanderdecken.” Isn’t it 
too sanguinary mournful for our stage? And hasn’t Wagner 
excited a prejudice against the theme? Have you ever endured 
the agonies of the “Fliegende Hollander”? 

As to “Touch and Go”: 

I notified the B.’s of my readiness to finish up; and after 
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some days got an answer, appointing an evening for business. 
Went. Was received, at first, with a certain business-like formal- 
ity that rather surprised me. Reason soon appeared. They had 
a proposition to make which they feared I would not accept. 
B. began by saying very energetically that he objected to Act III. 
Wouldn’t lug a variety troupe around the country. Wouldn’t 
pick ’em up in the various big cities. [Mild suggestion from 
H. C. B.] Finally didn’t want to go back to his old burlesque 
line. [Here was the rub.] Had aesthetic and artistic objections 
to the act. Etcatera, for half an hour. Then came the proposi- 
tion. Had an act, translated by Mrs. B. from “Les Pommes du 
Voisin,” which he wanted us to use instead. Read the act—at 
least, Mrs. B. did. It takes the crowd to a country-inn; is very 
funny, and, dramatically, fits the situation much better than 
ours. While the reading was going on, I pondered. Saw B. was 
resolved—would not touch our act. Considered that our act was 
still good stuff for any other play we might write; that the new 
one required very little more work—if as much; that it would 
really improve the play, and raise it to a higher key. For form’s 
sake, and not to make the collaboration appear cheap, went 
through the motions of polite obstinacy, and finally yielded, sub- 
ject to kick from you. Mrs. B., who seems to have plenty of tact 
and brains, saw the moment I had made up my mind to give in 
and very delicately and gracefully helped me to let myself down 
easily. B. did not tumble, but kept up the argument energetically 
to the end. 

When the matter was finally settled—so far as J was con- 
cerned—the atmosphere grew cheerful and cordial. Spirituous 
refreshments were pressed on me, and declined. B. accompanied 
me to the door, patted me on the back, and forgot the handle to 
my name. Isn’t it strange that an actor never has the slightest 
power of dissimulation, im private life? He lets you see every 
movement of his mind. 

I liked the B.’s very much. I have the play and Mrs. B.’s 
rough draft of the new act. I shall do it for them as soon as I 
can, and if you don’t like it, please remember that it is never too 
late to kick. But I think you will see the matter as I do. The 
Becketts are quite right. The play will be improved, and all the 
excised matter, even what will have to be taken from the fourth 
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act, may be used again somewhere else. B. and I are to meet 
later in the season, to discuss the final draft. 

Please bring your mind back to your earlier letter, written 
off Queenstown. Therein you spoke of sending a lot of our 
“French metres” work to Austin Dobson. The idea is big. I 
will mail—not in one package, but in a number—the various 
papers and magazines. By the way, I have several exchanges 
laid aside to send you—those that have copied your “Pantoum” 
and “Fire.” I have just got a copy of “Vignettes in Rhyme” 
from Brentano, who sent out for it. That copy I got to own. I 
have been reveling in it although every line is familiar. It is 
already promised to George Ripley, Edgar Fawcett, R. K. Mun- 
kittrick, Francis S. Saltus, John Moran, and another man whom 
I have forgotten. That man will have to wait. 

This subject starts me off to tell you something which I will 
put over to the next page to say that Puck has already printed 
the “Theatrical Gallery,” and that has been widely commended 
as extremely clever—which it is. Your letter from mid-ocean is 
also in type. It may have been what you thought it when you 
mailed it, but, if so, it must have improved vastly, like Madeira 
wine, by the sea-voyage. It is extremely funny, and the struggle 
between the seasickness and the mercenary avidity of E. P. Mun- 
chausen is truly artistically worked out. A few lines I had to cut 
out, because I received it very late, and the paper was well-nigh 
full. 

To get back to what I was going to say 17 lines ago. 

Since you left I have been running a great deal with the poets. 
As you know, the crowd is distracted by internal dissension. . . . 
Since my people have been out here, I have dined when in town, 
at a dirty little Italian restaurant in 11th St., yclept Riccadonna’s. 
There I sat, last night, eating a liberal but mysterious dinner for 
65c, including vin ordinaire—oh! so thin!—when in came Mo- 
ran, and sat down next me, on my right. Next appears Fawcett, 
and seats himself on my left. Conversation carried on through 
the medium of Bunner. Bunner wants to laugh; but restrains 
himself. Moran, who is more the man-of-the-world than any of 
the others, sees the absurdity of the situation, and addresses his 
remarks directly to Fawcett. F. finally sees the proper thing to 
do, and responds. 
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The whole business is a funny study in human nature. All 
are good fellows, I think, in one way or another. Each one has 
told me his grievances. I think you may be amused at a brief 
résumé of various causes of war:* 


Case I.—Fawcett-Moran. 


Fawcett says: 
Moran bummed on him intel- 
lectually and otherwise [exag- 
geration: statement made in a 
moment of bad temper.] Also 
was “contrary,” and called him 
(Fawcett) “dogmatical.” 


Moran says: 


Fawcett was dogmatical and 


patronizing. 


Summing up: Right on both sides—but devilish little cause for 
quarrel. Saltus says it is a lovers’ fight, and will be made up. 


Case II. Fawcett-Montgommery. 


Fawcett says: 


He got Montgommery the op- 
portunity to write the review 
in the L. T.; and that he did 
so because he wanted a good 
notice. M. had in conversation 
puffed the book. Wouldn’t 
have minded the censure if it 


Montgommery says: 
F. kicked at the review only. 


[But he quarrelled with me 
once for no reason at all; and, 
his youth considered, that re- 
view was probably intended to 
hit hard. ] 


had come from any other 
source. Is riled at M.’s youth- 
ful patronage. [I think he is 
right here. | 
CASE III/IV. 


Saltus-Lancaster. 
Saltus-Montgommery. 


Saltus and Lancaster took up the causes of their respective 
protégés with altogether unnecessary vim. 
Grand summing up.—Deuced babyish affair all round. 

I like Moran much, so far. The stories I told you I had 
heard about him appear to have been grossly exaggerated. He is 
most charming to talk to, with his bright ways and quaint, pleas- 


* If you aren’t, skip ’em. 
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ant brogue. Saltus has more in him than any man of the lot. I 
have read his book, and found a great deal to admire, outside of 
the nonsense. He is, personally, in a terribly morbid state, on 
account of his illness in ”74, and the change he thinks it has made 
in his looks. There is really nothing the matter with him—he is 
a very good-looking fellow, and pleases a stranger at first sight. 
He may have been the Apollo Belvidere once; but if a man 
can’t get along without being the Apollo Belvidere, he had bet- 
ter become a woman at once. S. won’t go back to Paris, because 
his friends will say: “Ce cher Francois! comme il a changé! I] 
était si gentil....!” This he is always repeating. I shall look 
to you, when you come back, to help me get him out of this non- 
sense, because he seems really worth it. He must have had a 
good deal of affection for you at some time; for he still speaks 
of you with great admiration and regard. Fawcett would let 
him stay in his beer-saloon to the end of time. Fourth of July 
night I sat and drank beer with him in a little “garden” near 
the Cooper Union. We talked French poetry, opéra bouffe, 
Mezieres. Suddenly he brought out a paper and said: “This con- 
tains the whole spirit of Greece in four stanzas. I found it in a 
Baltimore paper and in the N. Y. Sun. I have written every- 
where to find out who wrote it. I have read it a hundred times 
to Fawcett; he does not know. It is grand, it is beautiful, it is 
godlike. I have cried over it, I have hugged it, I have kissed 
it—listen: 
‘With breath of thyme and bees that hum, 
Across the years you seem to come— ” 
“Austin Dobson!” I interrupted. 


He was delighted. He read it aloud with quivering voice. 
“T love it!” he said. In you or me, Matthews, such emotion 
would be ridiculous; but I assure you it seems quite natural and 
pardonable in this strange creature of genius. For that is what 
he is. Thinking of him laying himself down at Faweett’s feet! 
He is far the greater poet. I say this though I like Fawcett’s 
work better and better, seeing it in the light of his own indi- 
viduality. 

Saltus had written music to “Autonoe.” We went to a neigh- 
boring establishment, where there is a piano, that he might play 
it. But it was then ten minutes of two a.m., and the piano was 
not to be had. Since then, however, he has played it to Moran 
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and me. Even to my uncultured ear, it is a charmingly sweet 
and simple air. It seems to me—but here I am beyond my 
depth—to be too sad for the words—for the clear, serene, Greek 
beauty of the idea; but this may be fanciful. At any rate, I am 
a nice man to make such a criticism. For when it was done, I had 
the audacity to demand “Belle Helene.” And he complied. 


I have also met Frederic Ireland, who says he knows you 
slightly, and who gave you a very good puff. He seems to be 
thoroughly well up in the technique of literature; but when we 
got to discussing poetry—J. B. M., he thinks Pope is a poet! 


The Park Avenue Hotel is doing very bad business. 


Branisly has left Rosenfeld’s, and is keeping bachelor’s hall 
in 34th St. 


Rosenfeld and I don’t speak. He came into the office the 
other day, and saw fit to wake up the question of his grievances 
in a peculiarly offensive way. I got tired, and finally suggested 
to him a destination. I don’t know whether he is going to take 
my advice, but there has been a coolness between us since that 
time. 


I have written one or two “Briefs” for the Library Table, 
which I shall send you. One, on the “Mechanism of American 
Humor,” I think contains an idea. Hinton has unwisely sep- 
arated it from its attendant review—Alden’s “Shooting Stars.” 

There is absolutely no news. The papers are inexpressibly 
dull. I haven’t read a Dramatic News in three weeks—further 
than to glance over the pages. 

Fourth of July was the most depressing and melancholy day 
I have ever known. There were no firecrackers, the municipal 
ordinance suppressing the small boys’ ordnance—oh, Lord! — 
and a vast silence, a vast heat and a vast bad smell had possession 
of the city. The streets were empty. Fifth Avenue was like a 
long line of majestic tombs. One or two country carryalls poked 
slowly along, with rustic faces staring out of them in a half-awed, 
wholly astonished way. Those sight-seeing country-folk were 
probably more impressed by the deadly silence of the great town 
than they would have been by any amount of conventional 
bustle. 
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Niblo’s Garden is the only legitimate theatre open in the 
city. “East Lynne” prevails there. There are two or three 
dizzy, off-color variety shows. 

I have just read P. Meurice’s “Bresilienne.” Strong, but 
conventional, artificial, anything but original. Also “Coco”—a 
funny idiocy, without a plot. 


This place at Yonkers is quiet and comfortable. The Doctor 
sent my mother here to gain strength for a flight to more brac- 
ing air, either at the seashore or in the mountains. I divided my 
time between this place and N. Y. 


So! You have had a wholesale dose of Bunner, enough to 
make you sick. But the writing of this letter has been a genuine 
pleasure to me, and I only hope that, by taking it in instalments, 
on rainy days, the reading of it will not cause you too much 
suffering. 

I beg again that you will call me to the remembrance of 
Mrs. Matthews, as well as your father and his granddaughter, 
and that whenever he can be of service to you, you will com- 
mand 

Your friend 
ELC. 'B. 


If the reader of this biography will look in volume four of 
New York Drama: A Choice Collection of Tragedies, Comedies, 
Farces, etc. he will find Les Fourchambault: A Drama in Five 
Acts Adapted from the French of Emile Augier By Julian Mag- 
nus and H.C. Bunner, 1878. The publisher’s paper-cover praise 
speaks of Magnus as “talented, skilled, and experienced” and of 
Bunner as “the editor of Puck, and one of the most able of 
metropolitan journalists.” Beyond this there is not much to say. 
The reference to Edged Tools concerns Matthews’s play by that 
name, a French comedy prepared for the American stage in 1874 
and never performed. While it lasted, the public craze for these 
comedies provoked other efforts. According to Rosenfeld, 
Bunner and Magnus prepared for Kate Claxton a play, Mar- 
celle, which was never put on. And as for Touch and Go—the 
rest of the story is to be read in Matthews’s These Many Years. 
It was “a very free rendering of a French farce, the Poudre 
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a@Escampetie,’ and was written “with an eye single to my old 
friend, Harry Beckett, the low comedian of Wallack’s.” After 
accepting the farce Beckett fell ill and died; but in 1882 after 
many disappointments Bunner and Matthews sold the play to 
John T. Raymond’s manager. This was the first money earned 
by Matthews in his work for the theater. The farce was never 
performed. 

The Chatto-Swinburne affair was probably Bunner’s “apoc- 
ryphal review” of what purported to be the Later Poems and 
Ballads by Swinburne in one volume (12 mo, 370 pp., London: 
Chatto and Windus; New York: Worthington). In this de- 
lightful “Great Swinburnian Hoax,” as Matthews names it, 
Bunner invented samples of “new” Swinburne poems and sup- 
plied equally amusing critical comments. In the Bookman for 
December, 1912 (XXXVI, 425 ff.), is a reprint of the entire 
article, and in the Library Table for July 22, 1878 (IV, 49), 
we learn that the hoax had first appeared in a “recent number of 
the [Daily] Graphic.” The editor speaks of Mr. Bunner’s “pit- 
ilessly entertaining mind,” and compliments him on taking a 
new path of humor. “He is a writer whose vers de société in the 
current periodicals has thus far entitled him to especial praise. 
He has elegance, wit, humor and an occasional peculiarly char- 
acteristic sparkle.” The praise was entirely deserved. 

But the succeeding generations have forgotten Bunner’s 
poetical cronies, and their names mean little. Matthews’s auto- 
biography, however, supplies additional information: 


It was with Bunner that I went one Sunday afternoon in 
1878 to a meeting of the Rectilinear, as a group of four poets 
entitled themselves, when they gathered together to listen to 
each other’s verse. These four youthful lyrists were my school- 
fellow, Francis S. Saltus; a gifted and erratic Irishman, John 
Moran, who was once moved to rime a real poem, his “Ballade 
of Battle, Murder and Sudden Death”; George Edgar Mont- 
gommery, who became a little later, and for a brief period only, 
the dramatic critic of the New York Times; Edgar Fawcett, 
who was the oldest, the best known, and by far the ablest of the 
quartet. .. . They all had a passion for poetry. 
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Other literary gossip follows in Matthews’s account—especially 
a reference to “Greece,” a joint poetic effort of the club with 
Bunner supplying for Montgommery. Of the group, two, at 
least, are under the spell of Austin Dobson’s Vignettes in Rhyme 
(1873) and Proverbs in Porcelain (1877). And, finally, there 
is the reference to the Library Table. Bunner mentions in his 
letter one of the contributions; another had appeared in the 
issue of May 11, and bore the title “A French Drama at The 
Union Square.” It was a review of Cazauran’s adaptation of a 
contemporary French play then running as A Celebrated Case. 
It must be apparent that Bunner had not yet given up keeping 
several irons in the fire. 


CHAPTER VII 
VERSE AND PROSE 


HE STORY is now advanced to October, 1878. Bunner has 

become the editor in chief of Puck after an active summer 
of managing and contributing. His signed work—“Ode with 
Variations” (June 12), “The Showman’s Story” (June 19), 
“Fate” (July 3), “On the Railroad” (August 14), and “Indian 
Summer” (September 25)—is worth mentioning as evidence of 
his ambidexterity; and we must not fail to mention “Two Bal- 
lades” by J. B. M. (September 4), his “partner in crime.” That 
Bunner was now expert in the new verse forms is especially 
manifest in the following jeu d’esprit. 


147 E. 37th St. N. Y. Oct a07 76 
7 p.m. 
Chez vous je me rendrai 
Ce soir méme, je pense. 
Pour moi ce sera gai. 
Chez vous je me rendrai— 
Ca veut dire: j’en ai 
L’agréable espérance. 
Chez vous je me rendrai 
Ce soir méme, je pense. 
de Benserade 
Verte 
Impromptu—boy kept waiting 15 minutes 


Working under great pressure, Bunner frequently had oc- 
casion to write Matthews less cheerfully. Two letters dated 
March 12 and 13 tell of temporary indispositions. Another of 
April 5 speaks again of illness—and one on the tenth reports: 
“Headache—Delmonico’s at 1.30—Bed at 2.15.” Bunner had 
been working too hard at playing too late. “Harvier, Syd and 
Munkittrick are all buzzing [at the Puck office]; so am I and 
so is my head. I can do no more... .” 
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Living with his mother, Bunner had, to be sure, no par- 
ticular household worries—nor, for that matter, any other 
serious perplexities; but he seldom spared himself. A letter to 
Matthews dated April 19 makes this evident: 


I should have written you today, but Puck took all my time. 
The row is this: Syd [Rosenfeld] has told Schwarzmann to get 
out his own qualified paper—S. has offered me the editorship— 
alternative bouncing of whole American crew in favor of the 
first needy journalist who will take the job cheap and Dutchily. 
This was what overset me last evg. when I was going down to 
you—for I want to go, and you know it, J. Iscariot! Although 
you pretend to doubt it—and tonight I have to take my mother’s 
friend to the show. Tell me, can’t you see me during the day or 
Sunday—if you don’t object to talking horse on that day? Be- 
tween Puck and that infernal Swinburne biz.—which isn’t set- 
tled yet, nor looking like it—I haven’t had a decent night’s 
sleep this week. Do come to Puck tomorrow and appoint a 
daylight hour to receive your miserable B. 


But Bunner must have enjoyed it all. He was young and 
talented, and at the time of his journalistic promotion was 
already socially established. Everything seemed to be coming 
his way—including influential friends. And of these, one has 
left an interesting account. Writing in the Bookman for July, 
1896 (III, 398 ff.), Laurence Hutton, now of diminished fame 
but then very well known among the theatrical group in which 
Matthews and Bunner played their part, pictures his new friend: 


Bunner and I would have nothing to do with each other for 
years. ... We did not like each other, and we neither of us could 
tell the reason why. We met constantly at the theatres—we 
were both enthusiastic “First-nighters”—but we never looked at 
each other if we could help it, and, of course, we never spoke. 
We had many friends and acquaintances in common, and very 
often we escaped an introduction by the merest chance, or by 
the most elaborate mutual avoidance. He always thought of me, 
when he permitted himself to think of me, as “Playbill Hutton,” 
because of my interest in, and my collection of, theatre pro- 
grammes; and I never allowed myself to think of him at all. 
The reason why I cannot imagine now. At last, one night we 
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were thrown violently at each other. It was in 1878, at a large 
reception. I knew almost nobody. Bunner knew everybody. He 
saw my situation, which was trying—an outsider among a large 
party of intimates—and too loyal to his hosts, and instinctively 
too much of a gentleman to see a man neglected in that house, or 
a stranger in any house wandering about forlorn and alone, he 
came up and asked me if I would smoke a cigarette and take a 
glass of sherry in the dining-room. And from that moment we 
Were triends, . 9... 


Busy as Bunner was with Puck in these experimental months, 
he took time during 1879 to try his hand again in several forms 
of literary discourse. We find in Joseph Daly’s Life of Augustin 
Daly (1917) two references to Bunner’s theatrical labors, one 
of which falls in the year 1879: “Many plays were submitted to 
Daly’s consideration at this time. Julian Magnus and H. C. 
Bunner . . . offered a vaudeville composed by themselves, for 
which they proposed to have music set by Tissington.” This 
“vaudeville” may have been A Bad Case, published in 1880 by 
Brander Matthews in his Comedies for Amateur Acting, an 
original comedy in one act described by Matthews as “wholly 
original, having been kindly written for this volume by my 
friends Mr. Julian Magnus and Mr. H. C. Bunner.” It is a 
rather feeble farce with four characters and a confusion of identi- 
ties—which might be classed as vaudeville but not of the musical 
sort. And then came Bunner’s one claim to dramatic fame—the 
performance late in February, 1879, of The Tower of Babel, 
“the New and Original Drama in 4 Acts, by Julian Magnus and 
H. C. Bunner,” at the Chestnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia 
(February 17 to 22) by what appears to have been a stock com- 
pany. The playbill for February 21 lists a cast of seventeen 
persons among whom are a naval lieutenant, a graduate of 
Vassar, and a burglar or two. One suspects that the play must 
have had its comic aspects. 

In his poetical experiments Bunner was much more fortu- 
nate. For his less important verse he had the columns of Puck 
at his disposal, and for his more serious compositions he con- 
tinued to find room in Scribner's Monthly and in its successor, 
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the Century. He was now in the poetical company of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Celia Thaxter, Richard Henry Stoddard, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Louise Chandler Moulton, Rose Terry 
Cooke, Julia Ward Howe, Austin Dobson, Henry A. Beers, 
David L. Proudfit, George Parsons Lathrop, and Charles de 
Kay—all of whose names appear as contributors of verse to the 
Scribner's Monthly of 1879-80. It is an interesting roster, and 
to it one must add the names of Henry James, Jr., George W. 
Cable, Edmund Clarence Stedman, and J. Brander Matthews— 
contributors of prose in various forms. Gilder, then assistant 
editor of the magazine, whom Bunner later described as a “good 
solid friend,” was probably responsible for admitting Bunner to 
the distinguished company. 

During the year the magazine published “She Was a 
Beauty,” “In a Paris Restaurant,” “A Sonnet to Order,” “Fem- 
inine,’” “The Wail of the Personally Conducted,” “From a 
Counting House,” “To Irwin Russell” (reprinted from Puck), 
and other contributions in prose. Most of these verses are pre- 
served in Bunner’s first printed volume and need no further ex- 
hibition; but something must be said about two of the others. 
“In a Paris Restaurant,” which can be found in the February, 
1879, issue of the Monthly, was for obvious cause later dis- 
carded by its author; but “A Sonnet to Order” did not deserve 
its rejection. In the issue of July, 1879 (XVIII, 480), the 
Monthly prints the “Soneto A Violante” by Lope de Vega and 
“Un Sonnet” by Henry Meilhac as examples of “the self-con- 
structed poem, wherein the writer, generally at the request of 
his sovereign lady, builds up an example of some special metrical 
form, taking for his subject a description of the feat itself... .” 
There follows Bunner’s “A Sonnet to Order” in which he en- 
deavors to perform the same feat: 


A sonnet would you have? Know you, my pet, 
For sonnets fourteen lines are necessary? 
Ah, necessary rhymes, by luck, to fairy— 

Vl] call you one, and the first quatrain get. 

This meets half-way the second; half-way met, 
One meets an obstacle in a manner airy. 
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But here, though it is not your name, as Mary 
TI] set you down, settling the second set. 


Now, yow'll admit, a sonnet without Love, 
Without the savor of a woman in’t, 
Were profanation of poetic art. 
Love, about all things! So ’tis writ above. 
Nor there alone. Your sonnetteer, I’d hint, 
Gives you this sonnet here with all his heart. 


Such “Metrical Gymnastics” (the title of Bunner’s article) have 
no aesthetic value; they serve simply to show their author’s skill 
in carrying over into English the fundamental conceit and the 
minor felicities of the French lyrist. The curious may find much 
more of interest on this point if he will turn to Matthews’s 
Recreations of an Anthologist (1904, pp. 26 ff.). 

Concerning the “Documents in the Case” printed in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly for September, 1879 (XVIII, 755), it is again 
Matthews who best tells the story (These Many Years, p. 248): 


In the first stories I wrote after I had begun to contribute 
to the better magazines there is no trace of my earlier sensational 
strivings, for my model was then the ingeniously invented tale 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, with an amusing twist of surprise at 
the end of it; and a little later still I came under the influence of 
the less artificial cleverness of Ludovic Halévy. When Bunner 
and I became intimate we had never-ending discussions over our 
favorite story-tellers; and I discovered that he admired the dex- 
terity of Aldrich as much as I did—altho I doubt if mere dexter- 
ity was ever as satisfying to him at any time as it was to me then. 

One day in the spring of 1879, when we had been analyzing 
the device whereby Aldrich had achieved the reader’s complete 
acceptance of the non-existent heroine of his ever delightful 
“Margery Daw,” which remains one of the masterpieces of the 
short-story, we both expressed our regret that the interchange 
of letters and of telegrams had not been kept up to the end of 
the tale, of which the final page or two Aldrich had more tamely 
treated as plain narrative. We agreed that the epistolary form 
might have been preserved thruout; and then one or the other 
of us suggested that since Aldrich had carried on his story by 
commingling letters and telegrams, it might be amusing to 
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events to be revealed to the reader by means of letters and tel- 
egrams mixed up with all sorts of other things, newspaper 
paragraphs, advertisements, play-bills, pawn-tickets, and so forth. 

We set to work at once and in a few days we concocted a 
story which we called the “Documents in the Case.” 


Bunner and Matthews reprinted this story in their volume 
called Im Partnership five years later, but the reader today finds 
in it nothing of permanent value—it is too clever, obviously a 
stunt. And it was not the second but the third of its kind, for 
had they turned back to the Arcadian for March 4, 1876, they 
would have discovered a parallel in the “How to Go to a Ball: 
Illustrated by Suppressed Telegrams.” But in this gibe the 
editor of this biography may be unjust, for after all the main 
objective of the two men was to do that sort of thing better. 

Bunner’s other prose contribution for this year appeared in 
the same Monthly for October, 1880 (XX, 855), after a year 
of versifying. It is the record of perilous adventure in search of 
material for an illustrated magazine article. “Shantytown” 
offers the reader a personally conducted tour about the “Bo- 
hemia of the laboring classes”—that region in New York City 
bounded on the south by Sixty-fifth Street, on the north by 
Fighty-fifth Street, on the east by Central Park, and on the west 
by Eighth Avenue. To the modern New Yorker it reads like 
fiction. 

And, finally, we must return to the story of Bunner’s editorial 
labors on Puck. During 1879 and 1880 the cartoons and edi- 
torials became increasingly critical of the notorious persons and 
events of the day, and continued to print the best of the wit and 
humor that Bunner could lay his hands on. When all else 
failed, the editor became contributor, and the issue was com- 
plete. A typical specimen is that of January 1, 1879. The first 
page contains a Keppler cartoon, “Clerical Banking in Cincin- 
nati”; the editorial on the second page further denounces the 
unlicensed activities of Purcell & Co. pictured on the first page. 
Page 2 has also a column of “Puckerings.” Then on pages 3 to 
7 are printed humorous verse and prose. Pages 8 and 9 unfold 
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another Keppler cartoon welcoming in the New Year. “Fitz- 
noodle in America” aims to make us laugh at the British (and, 
incidentally, ourselves) on page 10. Then come other contribu- 
tions, exchanges, and advertisements occupying pages I1 to 15, 
and finally, on page 16 another Keppler cartoon devoted to the 
flight of time—“Puck’s New Year’s Reception.” In succession 
Bunner and Keppler aim their ridicule at Tammany’s rule, at 
unsanitary schools, at an inebriate Grant, at General Sheridan’s 
and Carl Schurz’s attempts to settle the Indian difficulties, and 
at other abuses of the times. Puck has announced itself as non- 
partisan (LV, 99) but privileged to criticize and to formulate its 
own policies for the nation. The peripatetic E. P. Weston shares 
ridiculous mention with adulterated food, unsanitary tenements, 
and the Anti-Chinese Bill. 

On March 12, 1879, Puck celebrates its second birthday, and 
on April 2 a removal notice informs the public that the weekly 
will occupy 21-23 Warren Street before the middle of the 
month. Puck is now on the upgrade. And with a literary editor, 
it continues to print the most modern of verse. Munkittrick 
(March 19) contributes a few triolets, B. B. Vallentine has some 
lines in the next issue, and then John Fraser, of Arcadian repute, 
begins to contribute both prose and verse. In the issue of April 
23 Bunner rebukes William Winter for whitewashing Shake- 
speare—and so it goes on. And early in May, Brander Mat- 
thews, under the name of “Arthur Penn,” presents us with a 
Heine translation made into a triolet and another from Fénelon 
made into a rondeau. Sure of himself now, Bunner airs his 
views on the jury system, shows his animosity for John Bull’s 
ways with his child across the sea, offers the Jews of Manhattan 
a few useful hints, and ridicules freemasonry. Beyond this point 
(September, 1879) Puck becomes more and more interesting for 
the literary historian, but we must be content with the mention 
of a few of the outstanding features up to November 24, 1880. 
During the fall of 1879 we read verses by “Arthur Penn” (Sep- 
tember 20), we hear about “Mark Twain on Sabbatarian Han- 
ley” (November 12), and in the same place we read that Har- 
pers Young People is to appear on November 4. Papal bigotry, 
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the tactics of Vanderbilt and Gould in the railroad world, and 
dime novels come under scrutiny. In the issue for December 17 
Bunner mentions Matthews’s Comedies for Amateur Acting just 
published and containing some of Bunner’s work. Then follows 
Bunner’s “To Irwin Russell,” and on January 21, 1880, begins 
that amusing series of articles signed with Bunner’s comic pseu- 
donym—“V. Hugo Dusenbury.” 

Puck’s “Private Poet,” who also signs himself as “Profes- 
sional Poet,” instantly won a large audience with his “Shake, 
Mulleary and Go-ethe,” a poem that has frequently been re- 
printed despite Bunner’s efforts to disown it. A single stanza 
must suffice: 

I have a bookcase, which is what 
Many much better men have not. 
There are no books inside, for books, 
[ am afraid, might spoil its looks. 
But [ve three busts, all second-hand, 
Upon the top. You understand 

I could not put them underneath— 
Shake, Mulleary and Go-ethe. 


The curious may find the rest in the Bookman for August, 1896 
(III, 6). And throughout the rest of the year there are fre- 
quent offerings from the same source. Dusenbury’s column has 
now become something of a feature in the weekly. In the 
months of March and April the editor takes a shot at Parnell of 
Irish fame, at E. C. Stedman the banker-poet, at Ambassador 
Lowell, T. DeWitt Talmadge, eclectic doctors, Thomas Edison 
and his sharp practices in selling electric light stock, and at other 
persons and events too numerous to record. Garfield’s nomina- 
tion over Grant pleases Puck in June of that year, for in Gar- 
field the editor found the best candidate in either party. Ernest 
Harvier, about whom more must be said later, appears as a fre- 
quent contributor during the summer. Finally, in the autumn 
months, we find frequent verse contributions by both Matthews 
and Bunner, more Dusenbury parodies, and from the cartoonists 
gentle ridicule of the Sarah Bernhardt “boom” in New York 
and of the wizard of Menlo Park. 
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At this point comes a very illuminating letter from Bunner 
to his new friend Walter Learned. This New London banker- 
poet had already been a contributor to Puck—see, for instance, 
February 11, 1880, “Euthanasia,”—and was about to play a very 
important part in the drama of Bunner’s career. 


23 Warren Sr., N. Y. 
Nov. 24/80. 
My bear Mr. Learnep: 

I have no further apology to make for my long neglect of 
your kind letter than a frank avowal of my inborn passion for 
procrastination, and the following brief schedule of work now on 
hand: 


6 to 10 cols. Puck, per week. 

P.’s ANNUAL. 

2,400 word book review for American. 
1,200) a oe chibners: 
6 pp. Article ss s 

I comedietta. 


This, and a trifle more wildcat work, represents my actual en- 
gagements. In the way of spec., I have a book to edit, a comic 
opera, (of course) and a few other trifles—I make a specialty of 
trifles, you see. 

The fact is, I am really worried with work—not so much 
overcrowded as annoyed. IJ have not more irons in the fire than 
are necessary for a respectable literary blacksmith; but they are 
enough—they will do. Of course I have plenty of time to sit 
down and write a perfunctory letter; but a perfunctory letter is 
much worse than none at all; and I don’t care to insult my 
friends with an empty exhibition of my penmanship, which 
never was anything to brag of. 

Besides, I despise a letter. It obliges me to finish my sen- 
tences, which I never do in conversation—as you may have ob- 
served. It also requires a distressingly frequent use of the 
egotistical personal pronoun, and is either familiarly idiotic or 
unpleasantly self-conscious. Give me the cheery personal buzz, 
where the other man has a show for himself. When I next see 
you—and I hope it may be soon—I will show you my capacity 
in that line. 
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I have carefully examined the Sept. and Oct. numbers of 
Good Company. That is a nice little magazine; but those two 
issues lack one crowning charm, which I trust to find in the issue 
for November, when I trust the title-page will contain your too- 
modest signature. 

Why under the sun don’t you write for Scribner's? You 
could not find more appreciative people. I venture this sugges- 
tion at my own cost. I don’t want to lose the things you send 
me now and then; but they can not do you sixpence worth of 
good in Puck; and the monthly would jump at them. Please 
take this as it is written. The average reader of Puck wants to 
guffaw. Delicate work is wasted on him. When I do anything 
which I consider delicate (Heaven alone knows how other 
people regard it) I look out for a magazine audience. If I put 
it in Puck, my readers want to know what I am giving them. 
This is disheartening to the poet—beastly disheartening. When 
you want to indulge in metrical somersaults, you will always 
find me delighted to welcome you, while I am at this address; 
but I warn you that if you put any more poetry into the next 
thing you send me, I shall walk straight up to Scribner’s with it. 
I will take a fatherly interest in your Muse, if you won’t. 

Please do not fail to look in on me when you next come to 
N. Y. To show you that I mean business, I will give you my 
time-table. On Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, I put the 
paper to press, and am the vexed and miserable slave of com- 
positors and proof-readers. On Mondays, Tuesdays and Satur- 
days I am a comparatively civilized freeman, with a hand for a 
friend. At all times I am sincerely yours, 

H. C. Bunner. 


CHAPTER VIII 
NEW FRIENDS AND NEW VENTURES 


T was IN New York and not New London that Learned and 

Bunner first became acquainted, and curiously enough, their 
friendship grew out of a serious mishap. The issue of Puck for 
December 17, 1879, had printed a contribution by Learned 
called “Disinterment Ode: Dedicated to the Counsel in the 
Hayden Case,” and a letter to the editor signed “Peter Quince.” 
Two weeks later under the caption “Let Us Get This Right,” 
Puck had reprinted from the New London Telegram for De- 
cember 18 a statement charging Puck with stealing the ode 
from their columns, and saying that the verse had been sent by 
“Mr. Walter Learned, of the Savings Bank of New London, 
Conn., with a note from which we inferred it was an original 
production.” Bunner announced that justice would be done, and 
wrote a tart letter to Learned. In response, the accused made a 
hurried trip to New York and speedily straightened out the 
whole matter. The manuscript copy had been given to a legal 
friend who wished to send it to one of the counsel in the Hayden 
case. To Learned’s great annoyance, his friend had sent another 
copy to the local newspaper without the author’s knowledge. 
All was now serene. And after five years of ardent friendship 
and frequent letters, Learned became Bunner’s brother-in-law. 

From November, 1880, to the end of 1881 the course of 
Puck is interesting to follow. The editor does not intend to 
surfeit his reader with detail, but does feel impelled to select 
from each year of the weekly those items which suggest the 
course of events. Late in November we read of the arrival of 
Salvini, and there is much talk about Bernhardt’s success in La 
Dame aux Camélias, Hernani, and Phédre. “The excitement 
about Sadie Bernhardt has rendered necessary the issue of a 
fifth edition of Mr. J. Brander Matthews’ Theatres of Paris, 
perhaps the most lively, entertaining and best book of the kind 
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ever written.” Early in December Puck prints a burlesque 
“N. Dymion, A Novel: By the Right Hon. Penchamin Tisraeli, 
My Tear, Earl of Peaconsfelt”; but in the following issue a 
Keppler cartoon espouses the cause of the Jews against Bismarck, 
with comment on the exclusion of the race from Manhattan 
Beach and Saratoga. We hear also of a second Puck’s Annual 
soon to appear. Late in the month Learned prints a bit of verse, 
and then in the issue celebrating the New Year appears a Whit- 
man parody. Bunner urges Gladstone to improve conditions in 
Ireland in the same issue that condemns J. W. Watson’s Beauti- 
ful Snow as “gushy, cheaply sentimental, and immoral.” The 
number for January 12 contains a cartoon portrait of James A. 
Garfield—one of several interesting “Puckographs.” “V. Hugo 
Dusenbury” reports that he has been reading Lanier’s The 
Science of English Verse, and is moved to write in the next issue 
a lecture on the poetic profession. The number of Puck’s con- 
tributors is growing—A. E. Watrous, C. C. Starkweather, G. H. 
Jessop, and Arthur Lot. At intervals Dusenbury pokes fun at 
Whittier’s rhymes, ridicules Rossetti, adapts Halévy’s Pene- 
lope, and parodies Moore. In July there is criticism of Cyrus 
W. Field’s subscription for the Garfield family while Garfield 
is “still alive.” And then we hear of his recovery and of his 
death (in the issue of September 28, 1881). Oscar Wilde comes 
in for two playful attacks late in the year; there is a review of 
Matthews’s French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century; and 
the year comes to a close. 

From this period come two valuable pen portraits of Puck’s 
youthful editor. In the Bookman for June, 1912 (XXXV, 4), 
Henry Gallup Paine has set down what he remembered of 
Bunner and his circle: 


The writer first met H. C. Bunner in the spring of 1881, at 
the house of Brander Matthews, who then lived at No. 330 East 
Seventeenth Street, on Stuyvesant Square. His full name was 
Henry Cuyler Bunner; but in spite of long intimacy and close 
association, his middle name remained a mystery until after his 
death. He always signed himself “H. C. Bunner,” and pre- 
ferred to be known, even by his most intimate friends, as “Bun- 
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ner.” Even his wife spoke of him as “Bunner,” and generally 
so addressed him. The fact that his mother and his brother 
Rudolph, the artist, called him “Harry,” was the only clew to 
what the H. stood for... . He was then twenty-five years old; 
but to a youngster, fresh from college and just breaking into the 
magazine game as a clerk in the business ofhce of Scribner and 
Company (now the Century Company), he appeared consider- 
ably older. Of medium height and slight of frame, with a 
smooth upper lip and dark, close-cropped side-whiskers, he 
looked when his face was in repose, more like a clergyman than 
the editor of a comic weekly. This impression was heightened 
by the style of silk hat he then affected—one of the stove-pipe 
variety, with narrow brim. But it was only in externals that he 
conveyed an impression of dignified seriousness. Yet that is not 
quite the way to put it, after all; for he took his work seriously 
and felt the responsibility of his position as editor of a journal 
that, in spite of its humorous dress and contents, he was making 
editorially a political force in the country. And he was, above 
all, a man of dignity. He was not a man with whom one would 
be likely to take liberties. But he simply bubbled over with spon- 
taneous humor [see Robert Grant’s Fourscore, pp. 184 ff.] ... 
He lived at that time in lodgings in East Twentieth Street, near 
Fourth Avenue. There... the writer... had the pleasure of 
spending two or three evenings with him and some of his asso- 
ciates of those days. 


The other picture is from Joseph Lewis French’s “Looking 
Backward” in the Bookman for June, 1926 (LXIII, 4). There 
had been an exchange of letters between the two. 


When I came down to New York full of ambition in the 
summer of 1881 it was but natural that the first man I called on 
should be Bunner. “Puck” was then in an old building way 
downtown. I shall never forget him as he came downstairs to 
meet me that hot day in midsummer. If ever a man looked like 
work—and overwork—it was he. Thin to emaciation almost (in 
his shirt sleeves), pale, bald, hollow-eyed he glared kindly at 
me through great spectacles and asked my mission. 


Such a melancholy portrait indicates plainly that Bunner was 
still consuming his candle at both ends, and serves as an un- 
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escable premonition of his tragic end. And it is plain already 
that his destiny grew out of his character. He was now shoulder- 
ing a very heavy burden unassisted; he had left his maternal 
nest for the large world, and was lodging in a “rookery,” as he 
later calls the house at 34 East Twentieth, master of his own 
fate. 

And in this particular year there was an especial cause for 
Bunner’s being overworked. He was planning and carrying out 
a new venture. I do not refer to his elaborate parodies in 
“Home, Sweet Home, with Variations” found in Scribner’s 
Monthly for May, 1881 (XXII, 158), and paralleling Koster 
and Bial’s celebrated musical parodies of the same theme; nor 
do I have in mind a passage in the Critic for May 7, 1881 (I, 9), 
which rumors that Bunner “will publish before long a collection 
of his humorous verses”; I refer to Keppler & Schwarzmann’s 
newly conceived periodical called Fiction. This seems first to 
have been advertised in Puck for August 10 of the year, as A 
Weekly Publication Containing Only Stories. Further issues 
promise original, refined, and entertaining stories—no “stale or 
stolen reprints,” no “sensational vulgarity.” It was designed 
for the family, and was to be written by Americans for Amer- 
icans, and published every Monday. The first number came out 
on August 29, 1881, and it must be recorded also that after 
thirty-one numbers it expired, apparently, on March 27, 1882. 
The familiar names—Magnus, (W. J.) Henderson, Harvier, 
Watrous, Lot, Vallentine, Proudfit, Matthews, Ford, and Jessop 
—reappear in this second venture of the firm. Bunner himself 
published several stories in the new magazine, and I have no 
doubt that he fathered and tended the child through the first 
year. His admirers will be glad to learn that in Fiction one finds 
what are probably the earliest of Bunner’s short stories and 
novelettes. His “Virtue of Necessity” fills space in Number 1, 
and his serial “Jeanne” greets the reader on page 1 of the same 
number. Beginning with the number for December 26, 1881, 
another serial called “Faith” starts its course. Bunner’s name is 
not signed to either serial; but knowing that his A Woman of 
Honor (1883) and a play on the same theme were first called 
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Faith, and reading the statement that the author of “Faith” was 
also the author of “Jeanne” in the new magazine, we can be sure 
that Bunner had a hand in them all. That he lived to regret the 
publication of his A Woman of Honor, and presumably his 
earlier fiction, is reassuring to the lover of Short Sixes and Made 
in France. And the early demise of the periodical may have 
been the first hint that Bunner himself secretly pondered. 

When we review the year 1882 we discover nine poetical 
contributions to the current literary magazines. “To a Dead 
Woman” appears in the Century (1, 512) for February, the next 
number contains his “Taste Supply Association (Limited),” the 
May issue prints “Forfeits,” the July issue “Forty”—and it is 
interesting to note that A Modern Instance is running serially in 
the magazine, then in the Adlantic (L, 50) for the same month 
appears “Strong as Death,” one of the very few poems printed 
by Bunner in that periodical. The August Century prints “Tri- 
umph,” the following issue contains “Poetry and the Poet,” and 
the next following has “Deaf”—and, incidentally, Lanier’s “My 
Springs.” The December Century (III, 320) offers “A Lost 
Child.” And seven of the nine found room in Bunner’s first 
volume of verse. His contributions are now becoming not only 
more numerous but of a higher quality. As a matter of fact, 
Bunner is now just about at the height of his poetical power, and 
although he continues to be an easy and prolific versifier, there 
is not much growth beyond his first book of poems published 
during the next year. In rejecting Triumph Bunner must have 
seen in it the Poesque morbidity that certainly was not char- 
acteristic of his verse; and in not reprinting the lyrics in The 
Taste Supply Association he must have been influenced by the 
fact that it was the joint work of Magnus and himself, and was 
of a lighter nature. 

Letters from Bunner to Matthews in July and in September 
of this year reveal a renewed interest in Touch and Go. Bunner 
is very much concerned with the revision of the play and fearful 
of its fate. 
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New Lownpon, Conv., 
Sept. 16/82. 
Dear M.: 

I have learned, through a strictly confidential medium, that 
Leonard Grover is “fixing up” “T. & G.,” as I telegraphed you. 
I do not know the source of the information; but I am sure, by 
the way it comes to me, that it is absolutely correct. I tell you 
this because B. & D. will probably lie. 

I hope that by the time you receive this you will have tackled 
the two scamps, and tackled them vigorously. For God’s sake 
don’t let them shilly shally or play with us. Assert our rights, 
for your partner just as strongly as for yourself. I say this only 
that you may understand that I am with you. 

I am putting in a charming week here. I shall be in Boston 
probably on Tuesday, when I will at once let you know my 
address. I am very angry about this business. If it were not that 
I must have rest, I would go back to help you. 

Yours ever, in haste 


EiCr BS: 


This letter is, of course, chiefly of value as characterizing its 
author, but it happens to be only one of several that seem to 
indicate that Bunner loved this play above all others from his 
pen. Writing from Nutley in March, 1893, he facetiously sends 
Matthews by Wells, Fargo Express, “4 lbs. including envelope, 
of a play called ‘Touch and Go.’ I believe you have the other 
11 lbs., and I do not think that this installment should be longer 
parted from the parent stem.” Ina letter dated April 5 Bunner 
expresses the hope that he can still do something with one of the 
acts! At this point persistence ceases to be a virtue. 

We must now turn our attention to other matters. The letter 
that follows tells much: 


New York, Sept. 29/82 
My pear LEARNED: 

I grovel. It is hard to grovel on paper; but I grovel at Mrs. 
Learned’s feet. I take water. I take the entire Atlantic Ocean. 
“The Asra” is Heine’s. But I have just asked a most respected 
Teuton poet if it was a very bad mistake on my part, and he says 
No. It has not Heine’s trademark blown in the glass. 
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I have just got back to work, mentally refreshed; but so 
completely out of practice that the mechanical act of writing is 
most laborious. I am fairly printing, and have had to do my 
Puck work in pencil. 

I had a good time after leaving you; but nothing, my dear 
fellow, that could make me forget the week of genuine pleasure 
that I passed with you, or the way in which your family and 
friends took me right into the communion. Please tell your wife 
how much of the pleasure of my visit was due to the friendliness 
with which she made me feel that I was not—what a visitor 
almost always is—an intruder in the family circle. 

I shall write you soon again, concerning a certain shipment 
of bottled Hippocrene—the true, the lushful Hip. 

Please hand the enclosed to your sister. The occasion of it is 
the receipt of a “wipe” fit for the god of war, which brightened 
up an otherwise gloomy array of correspondence which awaited 
my return. 

Remember me to all my new friends. Tell Mr. Palmer that 
I expect to see him here. If the Hippocrene comes up to sample, 
I shall have a bottle for my Cousin Stanton. Believe me yours 
in cramped sincerity, 


H. C. Bunner. 


Three weeks later Learned received another and longer 
epistle which continues the story of Bunner’s life. 


34 E. 20th’ Sts, Neeiey 
Oct. 19/82. 
My pear LEARNED: 

With this I send by express a couple of sample bottles of 
the Hippocrene. One I would like you have to convey to my 
Cousin Stanton; the other I wish you to consume. Then, if you 
are agreed that it is the same, let me know. I sampled the stock; 
but, somehow, it had a different taste. Perhaps the New London 
atmosphere gave it a flavor when I drank it with you. In any 
case, let me know. 

I am ina bad state of blues. I have just had to testify in this 
sickening case which you have read about. My testimony was a 
mere nothing—a formality—but it was a service which I felt it 
my duty to render to this poor boy who has been my good and 
true friend for six years, and who has now wrecked his own life 
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and brought a shameful misery upon an honorable name and 
one of the happiest homes I ever knew—and he has done it, too, 
I am convinced, from no mean motive, but from a horrible mad 
conviction that it was the right thing to do. I can not understand 
it—it is mad and awful. You have seen the accounts, but noth- 
ing can tell you of the foul atmosphere, moral and material, of 
that accursed court-room. There is a stink of contamination that 
seems to cling to one simply from passing through it; and some 
sleepless nights and nervous days are my portion. I know I 
ought not to unload any of this beastliness upon you; but my 
thoughts are full of it. 

When—or zf—I am in better trim, mentally, to play the 
host, and when there is something to show you here, I want you 
to come down and occupy a room in this very queer old ranch. 
I wish I could transfer your whole family to my shop; but we 
must wait for that until I have got a wife and a home to put 
her in. Both commodities are quoted high at present. 

I am sorry that you will never see that fine old room at 
Matthews’ where “that Bohemian society” has had so many 
happy feasts of reason and flows of soul and Hippocrene. Mat- 
thews is about moving to a small house where the parlors may 
be cozy but are certainly cramped. He is now camping out 
among a rack and ruin of trunks. 

Vallentine is in fairly good trim, although naturally some- 
what depressed by this devilish affair. 

I am trying to do some work of a serious character, and Mat- 
thews is seriously concerning himself about publishing my col- 
lected works. May the burden of authorship lie light upon me. 

Drop me a line whenever you can and will, and be not wroth 
with me if I am slack in answering. When I get started I am 
all right; but the letter to be written always frightens me. My 
best regards to the wife, the sisters and all the friends. 

It is past twelve. I am going to take a shy at tired nature’s 
sweet restorer. Carey writes me “chorally yours.” I drop this 
piece of information in connection with nothing; but it may 


interest the alto. 
Yours ever sincerely, 


Jel, (On ld, 


The “sickening case” was a notorious affair in which the late 
Ernest Harvier was the chief actor. Time has mercifully ful- 
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filled Walter Learned’s words in a letter to Bunner (October 
25, 1882): “I am mighty sorry about Harvier. . . . However, 
my dear fellow, he is young and the world is very forgetful.” 
And as for the alto—the future Mrs, Bunner—much might here 
be said. Learned’s brother Horace and his sister Alice and Wal- 
ter himself sang for years in the choir of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in New London, and Learned’s reply to Bunner’s 
letter above mentions a chair saved for Bunner in the choir and 
records that one of the altos (Learned’s small sister) has been 
singing “L’Etranger—II] a passé comme un image. .. .” Know- 
ing that Bunner was not really musical, the reader has no difh- 
culty in discovering the significance of the reference. 

His editorial labors during 1882 are a running commentary 
on the times. Early in the year there is much talk about Oscar 
Wilde’s coming to America to lecture. Puck characteristically 
approves of Wiide chiefly because “he has praised America 
when all other visiting Englishmen insult.” Under “Amuse- 
ments” (January 11) we read: 


... Mr. Wilde graced a chair in a box the other night, and re- 
marked, @ /a Rochefoucauld, when Bunthorne came on the stage 
and he recognized his caricature: “This is the homage that me- 
diocrity pays to something that is not mediocre.” 


On March 8 Puck celebrates his fifth birthday “in the cause of 
mankind’s welfare and happiness”: 


In these five years, Puck has seen a good deal of the misery 
of this sad earth. He has seen about him death and defeat, in- 
justice and incompetence, all forms of wrong and tyranny; he 
has seen the bad triumph over the good; he has seen hope grow 
weary and courage fail. The merry laugh which he brought to 
earth with him has been checked now and again while tears of 
sorrow or sympathy ran down his rosy cheeks. If he greets you 
today with a smile, it is the smile of a man’s spirit, who, no 
longer ignorant of the evils of the world, has found heart of 
grace to fight against them. 


And that this is something more than mere rhetoric the col- 
umns of the weekly offer abundant testimony. Further on Eu- 
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gene Field presents us with a parody called “Marsh Song— 
Sunrise,” which opens with “Over the monstrous swashing sea.” 
Still later the news of a disastrous fire in the office is duly re- 
ported to the public. The editor writes, late in March, a kind 
word for James Russell Lowell’s ambassadorial good sense, and 
on March 29 prints the poem celebrating Longfellow’s death. 
The issue of May 3 prints obituary lines to the recently deceased 
Emerson—“This was indeed life’s fulness to behold.” As we 
turn over the pages, we are as much amused to see the picture 
of the high-wheeled Columbia bicycle as we are to read Bunner’s 
penetrating ridicule of the Jesse James books which the age fur- 
nished its young. Harper’s Young People and St. Nicholas are 
now trying to stem the tide of bad taste, and Bunner supports 
their efforts. After that there is ridicule of Howells’s getting 
Bartley Hubbard drunk so easily in the serial running in the 
Century, and appreciative mention of the very beautiful Mrs. 
Langtry and of the pilgrimage of Salvini who “has gone forth 
to electrify other regions of this broad land.” Finally, Governor 
Cleveland makes his bow to the readers of the comic weekly. 
Mention must be made at this point of the founding of the 
Authors Club on October 21, 1882, and of Bunner’s being 
elected shortly thereafter. It must also be set down that late in 
the year W. J. Henderson and Bunner were hard at work on 
their operetta The Little Duke—a comic opera which is said to 
have had a lengthy run at the New York Casino. It would be in- 
teresting to go beyond the statement in the National Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography and discover from the periodicals of the 
time just how favorably the metropolitan world received the 
operatic offering of this curiously assorted pair of composers. 


34 E. 20/N. Y./Nov. 19/82. 
My bear LEARNED: 

Oh, yes, I know perfectly well that I promised Willy Hen- 
derson to write two numbers for our operetta today. I know that 
I have a prose story to do for the ANNuaL. And there is some 
music to be copied out for the engravers. And an unfinished 
magazine story is sticking a reproachful edge of manuscript at 
me, over the first shelf of my desk. And two poems say they 
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want to be written. I don’t care. Not a tin continental. I am 
going to have a chat with you. P. O.! gimme Savings Bank of 
New London! All right! Hello! Are you Learned? 

Here’s that receipt for the Q. of Puddings that I promised 
your wife. My mother has copied it out, and insists upon my 
explaining that the writing is bad because she is ill. What do 
you think of this writing? 

The London Society pony poem I knew and liked before you 
sent it. It has gone into Matthews’s envelopes of Am. Soc. 
verse. If that 1s the worst turkey-wing you have to send me, 
bring on your running sore. As to the other poem, I positively 
decline to chuck it into the ANNuAL; first, because I think it is 
saleable elsewhere; second, because it is too distinctly serious to 
be put into the acrobatic list. Now, understand, that poem and 
I are friends. If it had not been so, I would have told you. But 
the idea of putting it into a comic publication is simply absurd. 
It would be taken for some sort of guy. Why won’t you try it 
on the New York Sunday Sun? Or the San Francisco Argonaut, 
which would jump at it? Tell the Argonauts that you are “L.”, 
of Puck. 

I enclose you a queer communication, on yellow paper with 
red lines, which you might as well send back to me when you 
have read it—privately. I don’t know anything about it; but it 
looks to me genuine, of its kind. 

I went out the other night for a lonely nightcap and a smoke, 
and, my regular hostelry being vilely crowded, sought a strange 
place, where, as I sat, young Hitchcock, of the Tribune, just 
back from Mexico, came up to me, and began talking about you. 
You have mashed him. H. and I had theretofore known each 
other but slightly; but, like the men in the Bab Ballads, on the 
strength of a mutual friend we grew most amicable, and we 
“congealed,” as Matthews says. I think he is a very nice fellow, 
and sound. 

I shipped you a little essay on Sully-Prudhomme, the other 
day. If it tempts you to read and translate him, let me know, 
and I will send you his book. 

I have had a little poetical correspondence with Nelly G. 
Cone, (now Helen Gray Cone,) anent her Wilde-and-Whitman 
bric-a-brac. It was an exchange of taffy—honest on my part; 
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but, I fear, a little malicious on hers. She wrote me, however, a 
devilish clever letter. 

The Hippocrene will be duly forwarded; but I am afraid, 
and I was afraid all along, that your gloomy prognostications 
were the voice of truth. That is a lost brand. I knew that I had 
got the old man’s private bottle. Of the same that I sent you I 
have just had a wine-glass, and, by the gods! I will have 
another. It is colder here, in this aesthetic study of mine, for all 
the yellow ceiling and the sage-green walls and the maroon cur- 
tains—colder than it was when the morning papers came out on 
the 8th inst. 

* * x * 

This means the refilling of the wine-glass. I could not wait 
to explain that it is cold because my own private and personal 
cannel has not arrived, and my cursed aristocratic grate will not 
burn anthracite. 


Send thy delicious odor through my veins, 
Till all the cold world glows with summer green, 
And the warm wind with passion wooes the plain, 
O Hippocrene! 
[N. C.—No charge. ] 


Truly, this cold has caught us where the hair is short—we, 
at least. Although I have had a bad malarial attack and a cold 
on the chest, my den has been unbearably hot until to-day. Were 
my coal in the cellar, winter would have waited a week or two. 

Don’t imagine, my friend, for all you can tell me of the wife 
and Mollsie, that I am quite destitute of some semi-domestic 
joys. I have just received from my adopted infant a protest 
against my neglecting her—a neglect due solely to malaria. 
(quinine, 3 gr. ad lib.) I don’t know why she wants to see me, 
for when she does, she simply sits on my lap, pulls my whiskers, 
comments on their sparseness, and, for the rest, snuggles in 
silence. When asked to show more animation, she responds that 
she is “not demonstrative.” J am. 

This reminds me to explain why I am babbling here in the 
Sunday stillness. The fact is, it is a great comfort to talk by 
letter to a man who has a liberal idea of correspondence. There 
is Magnus, my most devoted friend, and the father of this small 
beloved of mine—he is vexed if the return mail does not bring 
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him six pages of gossip in answer to his highly condensed, re- 
porter-like budget of news. This introduces the perfunctory 
element, and makes correspondence a terror. I like to write to 
Julian; but I don’t like to Aave to write. And since you let me 
follow my errant mood, it is a great satisfaction to sit down and 
buzz you by letter, even as we buzzed face to face over cigarettes 
and b. floats, one pleasant Autumn week. I mean, that it is a 
satisfaction to me. 

Concerning b. floats—I cannot drink them now—malaria— 
but you should see the professional rapidity and style with 
which I make them for others. 

Great Scott! page 9. Heaven forgive me! Still, I have several 
things to say. 

Twenty questions in a sort of mental croquet. It is “aggera- 
watin’.” I counsel avoidance of local subjects. Try once Scylla, 
or Charybdis, for subjects. They are scarcely guessable. The 
flask of poison in “Romeo and Juliet,” the candle in “Othello” 
and the leaves in Vallombrosa are also good stock subjects. 

In spite of your insulting remarks, you are coming down to 
see me, as soon as IJ can get a decent room for you in this queer 
but comfortable old rookery. I want to fix it so that I can get 
you here just about the ball season. All you will need in the 
way of luggage will be a toothbrush and a swallow-tail. And I 
think old mother Bowen will make you comfortable. 

Starkweather, one of my pet poets, has just got married, and 
has fled to Europe. The first his friends knew of it was on the 
receipt of his wedding-cards, two or three days after. He was 
living in this very house, in the room above me, dropped in to 
see me occasionally, and never said a word. A queer duck. 

Willy Henderson has promised me to write out the words 
and music of a German song interpolated into “Rip Van Win- 
kle,” at the Standard, and when he does, I am going to send it 
to your sister. It is a beautiful anthem, just suited to the Choir. 
It begins: 


Gestern Abend war Vetter Heinrich da, 
and then gently moves on: 

Gestern Abend war Vetter Heinrich da, 
which leads toward the third movement: 

Gestern Abend war er da! 
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Really, it is quite an original bit of nursery-rhyme, and has made 
a hit. It is to be sung in falsetto, and is a clever burlesque of the 
Tyrolienne style. 

Now, then, in mercy to you, I will call the game. I want 
you to remember me to every one of my N. L. friends—Palmer, 
Jennings, Cousin Stanton and the Doctor, with a large, deep 
slice of friendly remembrance to your wife—just as large as 
she will accept. Now I must ship a poem to Harper’s, go to din- 
ner, and then, I suppose, I ought to go to Matthews’s. I dread 
it tonight, for I have promised to make up a quarrel with a very 
ridiculous and very terrible old lady, who took umbrage at me 
long ago, for an absurd reason, and who keeps it up, and destroys 
the harmony. She has now intimated her willingness to call a 
truce, if I will make reasonable overtures. I will, for my host’s 
sake; but I doubt my ability to go through the ordeal. That’s 
all. Hello, hello! What’s that? It’s too much already? Hello, 


Central, Switch me off! Good by! Yourn, 


FHC. B: 


Bunner’s lines of Miss Cone have been preserved in the 
family scrapbook. 


To Miss Helen Gray Cone: 


Salutation 
1. Camerada 
I rise right up and hail you. 
Perhaps you do not know who I am—I 
will introduce myself. 
2. Iam the great original parodist of 
the Century—of this Century Magazine 
and of all other centuries. 
I have warbled for it, with divine 
imitative power warbling, in the 
notes of Bret Harte, of Swinburne, 
of Austin Dobson, of Alec Pope, 
of Goldsmith warbling, for the 
glory of the Century and an appro- 
priation my original genius bending. 
3. Do not be surpris’d, at my morbid 
modesty starting. 
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We are all like that, though you may 
not have remembered it. 
All of us, starting from fish shape Paumanok, 
Swinburne, Browning, Lowell, Tennyson, 
Tupper, Joaquin Miller, the whole 
lot of us ourselves highly estimating. 


Three more stanzas complete the epistle. Miss Cone’s verse in 
reply cannot here be repeated, but there is a sting in the very 
first line—quoting from the /nferno, Canto I: 


Art thou that Virgil and that 
fountain, then, 

That spreads abroad so rich a 
stream of speech? 


CHAPTER IX 
CHIEFLY EPISTOLARY 


S A SORT OF preparation for the letters that are to follow it 
Awit be well to mention first Bunner’s magazine verse for 
1883. “Les Morts Vont Vite,” which tries to re-present Mat- 
thews’s rondeau found in Scribner's Monthly for January, 1880, 
appears in the January Century (III, 379); “To a Hyacinth” is 
in the June number, and “Farewell to Salvini” in the July; 
“Just a Love Letter” appears in the next issue; “The Future of 
the Classics” is in the October issue. On September 10 he wrote 
in Mrs. Walter Learned’s album the verses that are later printed 
as “For the First Page of the Album,” and shortly thereafter 
New London Ahoy! or, as it is later printed, Holiday Home, 
made its first appearance in an Edition Learned, printed for 
private circulation, set to the tune of “Wapping Old Stairs” 
rearranged by the skilful hand of W. J. Henderson. Learned’s 
residence was then 24 Huntington Street, and a little way down 
the hill the old family home, on Church Street. Of these lyrics 
Bunner saved all but one in his first volume of verse. 

The successful progress of Puck was in no wise affected by 
the founding of Zife in January, 1883. “How about ‘Life’?” 
writes Learned on January 16, “It’s a dream, a vapor, isn’t it?” 
The humble story is told in Ford’s Forty-Odd Years in the 
Literary Shop (1921, p. 126). John Ames Mitchell, we are 
‘told, started the new comic weekly in one corner of his studio 
at Twenty-seventh Street and Broadway. It was not intended 
to rival Puck. In his autobiography Matthews also tells the 
story and remarks that he contributed theatrical criticisms for a 
few months under the pseudonym “Arthur Penn.” Great oaks 
from little acorns grow. Puck itself goes on preoccupied with 
the same old business of telling the truth and then laughing it 
off. New cartoonists are added to the staff, new features come 
and old ones go. On its sixth birthday the weekly points out the 
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fact that not funny paragraphs nor funny pictures alone make a 
successful humorous periodical. “The mountebanks of comic 
journalism have . . . disappeared . . . since Puck began his work. 
For behind Puck was a policy.” At the playhouse the editor sees 
James O’ Neill in The Count of Monte Cristo; he then turns his 
critical eye on the cause of the public against the trustees of the 
Lenox Library, and in matters political presents a cartoon favor- 
able to Cleveland. Brooklyn Bridge is reported finished (May 
23). The Western Union is viewed with alarm—for Puck does 
not favor monopolies—nor, for that matter, lynchings, sensa- 
tional preaching, Vanderbilts, Mormons, and, in particular, 
James G. Blaine. At the turn of the year the prolific J. K. Bangs 
begins to contribute to the weekly. The year 1883 has now come 
to an end. 

We must now turn to the correspondence for the year and 
pick out the significant biographical items. 


34 E. 20th St, Ne Ye, 
Jan. 13/83. 
My Dear Boy: 

The Frog is sitting at my feet, just as though I were Gama- 
liel. He looks quite at home, and I think, when he gets a little 
more intimate with me, he will bite my toes. I have just caused 
him to smile—it is not always that I can make people smile, and 
I feel grateful to him. Soon I will put a cigarette stub in him. 
He may be hungry. 

Here are some proofs. When you have read them—I take it 
for granted that you hunger after reading them—please send 
’em back. I shall need this set for reference. Shipped also with 
this the cavalier song I thought the wife would like. This is the 
only edition I could get. It appears to be calculated for an entire 
singing society. 

I have been having a cheerful old wrestle with malaria ever 
since you left. I think quinine and I are on top, now; but the 
enemy is subtle and cussed in many ways. My boy, malaria is 
dead loads of fun, if you hanker after that style of humor. 

The mother gets on but slowly; but she is able to sit up most 
of the day, and she has sent away her nurse—rather prema- 
turely, I fear. 
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Bishop came in while I was finishing the last paragraph, and 
that was the end of writing for that day. This is the solemn 
night-time, and I am going to chat with you a bit and go to bed. 
I hate the chronicle letter—the conscientious record of one man’s 
doings, the soul whereof goes out on the air as soon as the pen 
tries to fasten it to paper; but I think I will tell you that I have 
this week heard Cable read, and met the author of “Guerndale.” 
Cable’s reading is clever, earnest and utterly amateurish. It has 
its value; but as a professional performance it is simply no- 
where. In private he can give you a clear idea of the Creole 
talk; but when he tries it before an audience he has not the art 
to convey the subtleties of pronunciation and inflection. But the 
singing—that caught everybody. It was absolutely artless. He 
took the key as a kind Providence gave it to him. If it didn’t 
happen to be the right one, he cheerfully announced the fact, 
and, made a new guess for the next verse. But the go, and the 
lilt, and the solid, keen enjoyment he took in it! And the 
strong, pulsing wild melodies! Nigger from the ground up, and 
full of life. The huge house woke up as if you had turned a 
dynamo on it. And I took Cable and his manager, Major Pond, 
off to supper, and made him do it over again (not Pond) and 
tell me what the words meant. This is the irreverent address of 
the fugitive slave to the Chief of the New Orleans Police: 


O Capitan Florido! 
Gn’y pas capab’ de pren’ moi!” 


And there is nothing like it for impudence outside of Offenbach. 
It might have come right out of “Belle Héléne.” I gush, do I? 
Well, so did everyone else, and so would you have gushed had 
you been there—and I wish I could have had you with me. 

The author of “Guerndale” is Fred J. Stimson. He is a nice, 
gentle, bright, manly young fellow, to whom I took at once. 
He is a Bostonian, and that is his only blemish, apparently. And 
we will overlook that, old man. He wrote 


“And he tasted, and said: “It 7s water— 
And damn bad water at that.” 


It wasn’t G. T. Lanigan, after all. I am proud to be the friend 
of the man who wrote that. 
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I wish the “Cagéd Bird” all sorts of prosperity. I should 
like to make it the occasion of some delicate compliment—such 
as learning to play it on the flute, and going up to N. L. unbe- 
knownst and doing it under your windows, at 3 a.m.—in a suit 
of chain armor; but I fear I shall have to content myself with 
getting it cut in paper for the orguinette, and grinding it on the 
street corners, in a missionary spirit. 

I am drinking your whiskey—what was left in my flask 
when I came down time before last. I decanted and kept it. 
Here’s to you! —It was good. 

It waxeth chill and late. Give my love to the wife and kiss 
the baby for me, and good night to you. 

H.C, B; 


A further account of George W. Cable’s readings may be 
found in the Century for June, 1883 (IV, 311), in a brief article 
by Charles Dudley Warner. Bunner and Cable later became 
friendly. A presentation copy of Old Creole Days—“To H. C. 
Bunner from G. W. Cable,” bears the date November 10 of the 
same year. The Bishop mentioned in the above letter was, of 
course, W. H. Bishop (1847-1928), a prolific writer now remem- 
bered for his The House of a Merchant Prince, and a figure that 
will reappear later on in this narrative. And as for the orguinette 
—the older readers of Puck will remember pictures of the 
musical contraption in the advertising columns of that day. 

The next letter needs no comment. 


34 E. 20th Sta, Newies 
Feb. 11th, 1883. 
My pear W. L.: 

... 1 met Aldrich some time ago; saw him but a brief 
space, but liked him much. Am to meet—or hope to meet— 
Helen Gray (Nellie) Cone at Gilder’s next Friday. Trust she 
will turn up trumps personally as well as in her writing. Gilder 
gave her a good notice. She and I have had some rhymed cor- 
respondence already. I wrote her in Whitmanese, [that isn’t 
rhymed, by the way,] complimenting her on her “Narcissus in 
Camdentown,” and she wrote me back a most deliciously mali- 
cious bit of guy, making fun of me neatly. 

Have been trying to do the “Asra,” or trying to try. Heard 
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Miss Kellogg sing it, the other night; but got no inspiration. I 
should like to form a junto of Miss Lazarus, Gilder and Brander 
Matthews and set them to work on it. 

Oh, Lord! what a day! It creeps into my writing in spite of 
me. I have pounded the fire and heaped chunks of the Britons’ 
cheery coal upon it; but it wow’t make the room cheerful. My 
two clocks—relics of the last Xmas overflow of ill-regulated 
affection—tick discordantly at each other. Between the ticks 
comes a persistent, vicious drip from the eaves outside—just the 
space of a gasp between each two drips. Now and then a ferry- 
boat wails dismally in the far-off East River. There are blank 
snowy roofs outside, and a sky that is going to have its sulk out 
while there is a drop of rain left. I am going to get my opera- 
glass out, and look for pretty girls at the back windows. Yet 
why? I have tried it before, and there are no pretty girls there. 
Why, confound it, I can’t knock out soon my regular Sunday 
poem. 

What a moaner and growler you must think me! I wail, and 
cackle on paper like a discontented hen. Yet, really, I have 
nothing to wail about, except that I can’t—nay, more, I won’t 
buckle down to writing a sketch of American Humorists for the 
Century. What do I care for Am. Hum.s! They interfere with 
literature. 

Munkittrick-Munk—the Goat—is engaged. Do not start. I 
believe he has been engaged three times already. This, how- 
ever, I understand, is for keeps. He has not exhibited the young 
lady yet. But he told me that after her mother had given a most 
unwilling assent, the old lady looked at him with a certain puz- 
zled admiration, and said: “To save my life, I can’t see how you 
did it!” Tell this to Jennings. It caps his remark to the author 
of “Triumph.” 

This old caravanserai disappointed me the other day. It ad- 
vertised a suite of rooms. Suite turned out to be a collocation of 
untenantable cells in the garret. Still, I have hopes that some 
Sultan, having “abode his destined hour” will “go his way,” and 
leave one apartment for a much-longed-for friend whom I earn- 
estly desire to introduce to a little of that Bohemian society— 
artists and literary men—but thoroughly respectable—which 
congregates at Matthews’s and Gilder’s. And, in passing, let me 
say that the rookery hath its good points. For the first time I 
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saw, last week, the people who have been underneath me all 
winter. The place is ancient—historic. [It looks it, too.] 
Charles Mathews [one T,] abode here; Sothern, I believe; 
Aristarchi Bey; Ronald Thomas, of the 15-year-running wash- 
ing-bill fame, and many another noble soul. All aspiring young 
journalists know “Bowen’s”—“old Mother Bowen’s.” Stark- 
weather and I lived cheek by jowl for weeks, without knowing 
it. Hitchcock used to hang out here. By the way, I take Hitch- 
cock to Matthews’s [with 2 Ts] tonight, after I have done the 
family act with a lot of strange but friendly cousins. Dinner at 
6, at home, tea at 7. Lively programme. Which reminds me 
that I have got to dress. You wish I’d remember it before? 
Well, I don’t. For eight or ten pages I have been toasting my 
feet at your fire, drinking your brandy-floats, [now a popular 
institution in New York,] discussing the eternal verities and 
French forms of verse with you, making your wife smile now 
and then, chafing with your sisters, and generally enjoying my- 
self. If you grudge me this, you are a hog. 

But now I will have done. Commend me to your honorable 
wife, tell her the process of Antonio’s coming to an end of a brief 
note, say how I bored you, speak me fair in absence, and, when 
the tale is told, bid her and your sisters be judge whether Bas- 
sanio had not once an epistolary friend of well-sustained conver- 


sational capacity. 
Hoc. B 


The next following is too good to let go unprinted. 


Mch. 23/1883. 
Dear Sir: 

I should be very happy to avail myself of your kind invita- 
tion to meet you on Wednesday night at 70 W. 54th St., but I 
have already made an engagement for that evening to call on 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, at 71 W. 54th St., and an old and chronic 
disability prevents my being on both sides of the way at one 
time. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. Matruews, Esa. H. C. BunNER 


Most of the matters of importance in the next letter will be 
made plain in the course of the chapter. 
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34 E. 20/N. Y./May 30/83. 
Dear W. L.: 

Last night at dinner I drank in, with Riccadonna’s bad claret, 
the war-stories of a mighty South-Westerner who had what he 
called a “discretionary command,” down in “Mizoura,” during 
the War. That is, he was fighting the guerillas in guerilla fash- 
ion. Perhaps he exaggerated; but I don’t believe it. His yarns 
had a satisfying unimaginative consistency about them, and, be- 
sides, he hath his record back of him. Today I have been break- 
ing my neck staring at the Procession. I never meant to see it; 
but I did. I don’t care for the prim, pretty young militia-men. 
I like to see the shabby, unpretentious veterans. They have not 
a decent pair of trousers among a hundred of them, but they are 
the men who have been there. ... A bright new flag is a beauti- 
ful thing, and stirs you in color as a drum does in sound, until 
a rotten old rag comes along, and a breath of history with it. 
The scanty one-file front that represents a regiment of Zouaves 
moves me more than the whole regiment could, were I to see it 
as I saw it twenty-two years ago, when, as a boy, I ran down 
Broadway between its Southward-bound ranks. Culture shuns 
the parade, and talks about buncombe; but I have a liking for 
honest buncombe. I had rather have a fever than a chill. En- 
thusiasm is alive, at all events; and I have never quite made up 
my mind that the man who stands on his head for his own 
diversion is wholly a fool. 

Talking of enthusiasm, Hitchcock is probably out West by 
this time. I had a pleasant note from him, enclosing one from 
his wife, dated Troy, New Hampshire [There is such a place, it 
seems.|] I hope he has hit it well, and will be able to chuck 
over-board his morbid sensitiveness and face the world in a 
practical way. He has plenty of pluck and principle; but he has 
not mixed enough with men. A thoroughly good fellow! 

Try to bear up under this shameful writing. I have but 
recently finished my Elizabethan (or thereabouts) language 
story, and my hand feels so tired and cramped that this old quill 
is a relief and the only means of scribbling smoothly. And hav- 
ing to paint one’s characters takes all the spontaneity out of 
writing a friendly letter. When I write to you I like to burble 
and babble. 

I am reading Stevenson’s (New Arabian Nights Stevenson’s) 
“An Inland Voyage.” Every page is charming; but certain re- 
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marks he has to make anent drums and likewise warming-pans 
rather take me off my feet. 

Brander Matthews has gone to Europe, the Authors’ Club 
has held its last reception, Watrous is in Philadelphia, trying his 
luck as a picturesque reporter on the Times; Munkittrick is half 
the time in the Cattskills with ER, and I ought to be doing 
lots of work; but Pm not. I have two stories on the stocks, 
however, and a congenial commission to contribute some studies 
in slang to the Century Dictionary. I have a long “open letter” 
in the August Century—at least they say they will try to get it 
in there—which I want you to read. Long as it is, it should be 
longer; yet I think it is suggestive. ’Tis on the N. Y. novel. 

How about your “Mechanical Dude”? Of course it would 
not be etiquette for me to mention the subject in Union Square, 
and they have said nothing of it to me. They have a new book, 
or serial, or something, by Stevenson. Munk reappears in the 
July Bric-a-brac, after an absence of seven years. ... 

I want to go fishing; but you can not bet on this weather, 
and the bluefish have not struck our shores yet. They are now 
up about Fire Island. The Lord knows what they want there. 
It is the meanest place I know of. It is the essence of all Jersey 
on one sand-bank of L. Island... . 

Write me when your goodness of heart prompts you. Over- 
look my infirmities in the way of spasmodic expression, but 
believe me your friend, H.C.B. 


A letter to Matthews continues the story. 


34 E. 20/N. Y./June 3/83. 
Dear J. B. M.: 

I enclose the gov’t. envelope and others... . 

Have finished my Pepys business, which is now at the Cen- 
tury. I expect some trouble with it—fear that if they take it they 
will try to make or modernize the spelling. 

I will attend to the Dobson matter; but must think. 

Roughly: 

Praed (style and theme) 

Lowell (Humanity, wit) 

Plain Poet 

Burns (homely sympathy, local feeling) 


= 
(eo) | HW WwW 
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A heart beating beneath a dress-coat. A man who might have 
been the Charles Lamb of verse had not Thackeray stirred up 
and electrified the literary atmosphere of the time. Geniality— 
not the vulgar geniality of Burns; but a geniality chastened by 
the gentle and healthy cynicism [bad word; I don’t mean dog- 
gishness,] of a man-of-the-world. Cf. Stevenson, “An Inland 
Voyage,” p. 61—Cynicism: “a good tonic; the cold tub and 
bath-towel of the sentiments.” More artificer than artist: trusts 
to a fine natural instinct for conception and construction; his art 
used only in expression; as who should say a dramatist who con- 
structed like a poet and polished his dialogue like a Sardou. 

His greatest fault: he clutters his literary dwelling with little 
bric-a-brackish prettinesses, putting a Japanese vase, a Dresden 
statuette, a Sevres plate, a bit of hammered brass and a bunch of 
violets all in one corner, which a cast of the Venus of Milo 
would fill without tiring the eye. Can make the Venus; (Au- 
tonoé,) but instead mostly takes the time for many small 
matters. 

Must stop now, and work; will send additions to four pages 
enclosed, if I think of anything. .. . Let me know of your mo- 
tions. Lathrop has finished sale of Concord place. No quorum 
at last meeting of Authors’; no Waring elected. Osgood likes 
“Faith,” no firm offer yet. Regards to Larry and Harry. 


Yourn, 
Fe) B. 
Very little needs to be said about the series of letters below. 
“Be a man” in next Puck. Very good! July 23/1883 
My pear W. L.: 


Is thy servant a fool, that he should refuse rose-leaves for a 
bed and nectar for a steady drink? Do you think I want to go to 
an eligible country farmhouse, within ten minutes’ walk of the 
railway station, and eat hay? Do you think I yearn after going 
to the Isles of Shoals to hear, every vesper time, that monot- 
onous announcement of “Cod, scrod, and cold meats!” which, as 
the days of one sad vacation went on, began in my head to sing 
itself to the opening notes of the Wedding March, until in 
dreams I was married to a mermaid and walked down aisles of 
algae with that burden chanted in my ears. 

And when the full glories of New London are offered me on 
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a golden salver, shall I not accept them with a humble and a 
thankful heart and a new bathing-suit, . . . I think the moths 
have got into my old one. I will raise my voice in praise with 
you this fall, the Fates willing—exactly when, I know not; but 
I will write you of that, and trust to your natural tenderness of 
heart not to meet a Bogardus bouncer in full operation if my 
time doesn’t gee with yours. 

Munk is married. Like a true Bohemian, he ran away with 
his wife. It was a case of premature mother-in-law. The old 
lady was on the nag, the girl was rebellious. So, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. are now out in Jersey, and the bridegroom, at least, is happy 
and a commuter. 

My antique story is in the Century for Sept. or Oct.—like- 
wise an open letter. “Faith,” the old Fiction novel, is now going 
into type at Osgood’s, under the title of “A Woman of Honor.” 

Give my love to the wife and Mollsie, and appropriate slices 
of my affection to other friends. I shall write again soon. In 


haste, yourn, H.CB 


July 30/1883 
My bear L.: 

George Lathrop, my friend, wants to find a quiet place 
where he can stay in dead seclusion for two weeks or a month, 
while he finishes some very important and vexatious work. Can 
you, without trouble, find him a decent, not expensive, boarding- 
house or small hotel, where he will have no distractions, save an 
occasional saline wash? 

If you can, you will very much oblige me, and you won’t be 
wholly unpaid for your trouble, for you meet a very nice fellow. 

With best love to the wife and Mollsie, I am 

Yours in a rush, 


H..Co Bs 


Learned’s reply offers to entertain Lathrop until he can find 
a place to room for his brief stay; and a letter a fortnight later 
praises Lathrop as “a most delightful man.” It was in New 
London that Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, after residing there for 
some time, turned Roman Catholic and entered on her absorbing 
career. In 1884 her husband’s Newport made something of a 
stir among fiction readers. 
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We here omit Bunner’s grateful reply and pass on to another 
letter to Matthews. 

34 E. 20/N. Y./Aug. 5/83 
My pear J. B. M.: 

Never mind about the gloves. . . . If your soul must over- 
flow in bearing gifts, bring me Ernest Radford’s little book of 
poems. E. R. is all off in his ideas of engraving, and America is 
troubling his British soul; but his poems are worth reading. 

You never told me what you thought of my Dobson notes. I 
have not yet received proofs from Libbey. I searched among 
the packages at your house for the Southern novel; but saw 
nothing that looked like it. The U. S. envelope and a lot of 
other letters I sent you some days ago. Also a Mail and Ex- 
press, with a good notice of Gosse’s sonnet; because it is not 
often that a sonnet satisfies Stoddard. 

I am reading the proofs of “Faith”—new title, “A Woman 
of Honor.” I have made a great mistake in permitting the use 
of my name. The first part of the book is unmitigatedly bad, 
and the second is like unto it, only not so much so. I met Bur- 
lingame the other night, and had a pleasant chat with him. 

The September Century is a special Bunner number. I have 
the “open letter” of three pages brevier, telling people how to 
write a novel of New York—won’t they get back on me when 
mine comes out, though!—and the antique story, “Love in Old 
Cloathes.” 

Lathrop and I have been very chummy of late. We are at 
work on a play, primarily constructed for Barrett; but possibly 
likely to bother the Madison Square, which has asked us both 
to write. I have had one tentative whack at them with a synop- 
sis, done in collab. with Magnus. They were taken into camp 
with the dialogue; but they thought the plot too light. I have 
had several two hour buzzes with the Doctor and Marshall. 
The Doctor told me that he had had highly favorable reports of 
“Breakers Ahead.” I read “B. A.” over. It needs cutting. Too 
many asides. The old man speaks too much of his love for 
Margery. Cut it down, and it ought to go at the M. Sq. I think 
Gunther has slipped up there; and the Doc. told me they want 
to put off Marsden’s play. DeMille’s comedy seems to be their 
stronghold. From what he told me of the plot (DeM.) it may 
be very good. 
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“The Rajah” is a beast. I have seen a good deal of it, and 
it is a beast. 

Johnson is trying to make the boys guess who wrote “The 
Breadwinners.” It begins finely. I guessed R. W. G., and was 
scoffed at. 

Tell Gosse that a college boy sent me the other day “Greece 
and England” as his own work. Tell Dobson that some un- 
known snide has taken his “Pompadour’s Fan” and butchered it 
into a ghastly mess with the burden “This was fair Josephine’s 
fan,” and that Puck is after that snide with a meat-axe. [Trans- 
late this. | 

James Whitcomb Riley has got out a little volume of his 
“Benjamin F, Johnson” poems, which I shall try to send you. 
If you can boom it, do so. Riley is the coming man in his line. 
He is Burdette, crossed on Will Carleton, with a strain of the 
Bigelow papers and his own originality. 

Munk is married. It was a case of premature mother-in-law. 
. .. Munk quietly took her off and married her, while on his 
vacation at their place at Catskill. . . . Mother-in-law unrelent- 
ing. Hopes God will forgive Munk, as she does. B. B. Vallen- 
tine instantly offers to go surety for the divine clemency. Sit- 
uation accepted. Peace, rusticity, and economy at luncheon-time 
on the part of the bridegroom. P.S.—I think the girl has lots of 
sand. 

We are all firing things into the Manhattan. You had better 
chuck something there, too. They are very confident, but I 
scarcely think they can hold out, although the last number was 
very good. ; 

Forman, Editor—W. H.—has written Stevenson for some- 
thing. Have you met that man? If you do strike him, tell him 
“Put it thar” for me. 

Lathrop goes to New London next week. ... I have promised 
to visit W. L. in Sept. Hope I shall be able to. ... 

Yourn, 


H.C): 


The student of American drama will probably find in Break- 
ers Ahead the earlier title of Matthews’s Margery’s Lovers, a 
few years later at the Madison Square. John Hay was, of 
course, the author of the serial “Breadwinners” running anon- 
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ymously in the Century. The Manhattan was an illustrated 
literary magazine that ran from January, 1883, to September, 
1884. 
GreyLock Hatt, doesn’t it sound 
manorial? 
Wituramstown, Mass., Aug. 27/83. 
My pear L.: 

I have just been riding in the freshest air in the world, 
through the most absurdly lovely town ever profaned by the 
presence of collegian Yahoos... . 

Glad you have caught on to Lathrop. If that man could 
only be given a sleeping draught, carried while under its influ- 
ence, to the middle of the pathless wilderness, persuaded he was 
some one else, and given a good six months of fishing and wood- 
chopping in which to get wnworried, he would be ideal. . . . Poor 
fellow! he has had enough to make him nervous. 

I thought I should hit you with one or the other of the Cen- 
tury things. But, oh, Lord! Learned, it’s a royal joke on me, 
after telling people how to do it all, in the Open Letter, to have 
to publish a silly novel like that shabby old “Woman of 
Honor”! Thank heaven, there is one little patch of meritorious 
New York in her tawdry garments. 

The end of the week will, I hope, see me doing the cuckoo- 
egg act in your nest.... 

Yourn, 
ECB: 


The next day Bunner writes Matthews from the same ad- 
dress. 


My pear J. B. M.: 

Your exasperating Bon Marché letter, which doesn’t answer 
my last, has just been forwarded to me... . I shan’t be on hand, 
of course, to get your Sept. U. S. envelope; but will send Vall 
after it. 

Vall. also must attend to getting “B. A.” from the M. Sq., 
and forwarding it to you. I am glad you have placed the play, 
and hope Clayton will not butcher it... . 

Saw a bit of Oscar Wilde’s play—sounded like rubbish. It 
has just been withdrawn. Dead failure. 
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Am pleased that Dobson is pleased with the “Love-letter.” 
I had got pretty tired of it by the time the magazine was out. 
Tis very light. Have sent something to Gilder which doesn’t 
appear to have wholly caught on with him; but which I consider 
away and away the best thing I have yet written. It’s an odd 
thing to say; but I don’t believe Gilder understands it—which 
isn’t the poem’s fault, for Mother Goose is not simpler. I sent 
him word to keep it until he got into a better frame of mind. 

Write me what you and D. think of the Open Letter and 
“Love in O. C.” Anent the former, I have had a very nice 
letter from an old civilian, who used to “run wid de machine.” 

I hope you and the Poets will take kindly to Riley’s poems. 
He’s a pure, untutored child of Harvier nature. When he sent 
me his book, I wrote a friendly note, and got an answer begin- 
ning: “O you beautiful man! to say such good things of me!” 
Then it went on to tell how Joel Chandler Harris and others 
had complimented him, and suddenly broke out: “O God! how 
I love everyone in the world.” Poor devil, he is just getting his 
rights in the way of praise and encouragement. 

Of course, you are right about the propriety of printing the 
“Woman of Honor” anonymously. But I weakly told Osgood 
he could use my name, and he fussed so about the copyright that 
it became almost unavoidable. I am ashamed of the book—all 
except the last chapter and the Miss Pamela episode. Don’t 
know when he means to publish it; but hope a little space may 
intervene between the Open Letter and the appearance of a book 
that shows that Mr. H. C. B. can’t practice what he preaches... . 

“The Breadwinners” seems to be a sensation. The Century 
people . . . wrap themselves in mystery and invite further in- 
quiry. 

... Ford visits me once in a while. The Goat is in the chains 
of matrimony, and has lost most of his spirits. The Saint is 
dyspeptic and hermitish. I don’t know how I should have got 
through the season if it hadn’t been for Lathrop... . 

Yourn, 


He Cxe: 


Literary history records that Matthews placed his play in 
London during the same year. 
Referring to Bunner’s “Love in Old Cloathes,” which had ap- 
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peared in the September Century of 1883, Hutton wrote (in the 
same periodical for July, 1896) that he and Bunner had talked 
it over for hours. It had cost its author “infinite care, and 
thought, and labor.” Learned wrote Bunner that the story was 
too delicate for the average magazine reader. A year later the 
Atlantic (LIV, 431) gave Bunner the praise he longed for. 
The summer is now over, and Bunner has taken his mother 
back to New York, visited Learned, and carried on his editorial 
work as usual. His September letters are full of matters— 
chiefly unimportant and intimate. There is talk about Stevenson, 
about the making of silhouettes, and the first of the references to 
Miss Alice. The advance copies of his novel are now in his hands 
—and he is still ashamed of this his first literary child. The con- 
clusion of our account of his “New York asa Field for Fiction” 
‘open letter’ and of his A. Woman of Honor goes over into the 
next chapter, but here we must conclude the narrative for 1883. 
Gilder has refused Bunner’s “Way to Arcady” and the man- 
uscript is in Learned’s possession. Matthew Arnold is lecturing 
in New York early in November—Bunner has met him twice 
and finds him a “great disappointment,” a man who “looks and 
talks like an intelligent and educated bricklayer... . He evi- 
dently desires to make himself agreeable, and treats everyone 
with an indiscriminate friendliness. The queerest man in the 
world for a critic of manners and customs.” Later in November 
comes the last of this series of Bunner’s letters to Learned. 


34) 20th St, N:. ¥., 
Nov. 28/83 
My DEAR Boy: 

This is personal and private—at your discretion. I shall 
probably—always probably, remember— publish my poems in 
the Spring—maybe in February. That is, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons have intimated their willingness to put them forth, and 
they have now most of the copy. Now, I would like to publish 
the two poems in your sisters’ albums, amd the poem in the 
wife’s, and I want you to get me permission. The first two have 
no opprobious personalities; so I may reasonably hope that my 
desire will be gratified. But, concerning the third, I want you to 
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find out, without letting her know, how your wife feels about it. 
If she thinks that—if she feels, I mean—that printing it takes 
away in the least from its private and personal character, I don’t 
wish to use it anyway. It is not a thing I would put in a mag- 
azine, or make any other disposition of; but the book is a differ- 
ent matter, and I should be pleased to have it there, with the 
best of my work, whatever that may amount to—with the work, 
at least, that I have taken pleasure in, and have been ambitious 
todo well... . 

Now as to the Dobson. I have your copy, have had it for 
weeks, and have persistently forgotten to write you about it. It 
is bound only in a sort of tentative—so to speak—aesthetic paper 
cover, and is—so to speak again—green from the press. Mat- 
thews says it shouldn’t be bound for two or three months yet. 
He offers to see to the binding, and he is a book-binding sharp, 
so I thought I would wait and send yours and mine to be bound 
with his. .. . I shall secure a copy of the next book, “At the Sign 
of the Lyre,” for you, on the chance of your wanting it. 

Your criticism on “Arcady”—that the cucumber is too small 
for the frame—I take to mean that there isn’t enough thought 
in the poem to go round. This strikes me as being highly prob- 
able, although I don’t agree with you, myself. I think it is a 
noble work, of profound thought. But whenever I think that of 
a poem, it generally turns out that I am its only friend. Aldrich 
has taken this one; but he fears he won’t be able to print it be- 
fore the book comes out. In that case the Atlantic will lose a 
gem; for the book is to be called “Airs from Arcady, and Else- 
where”—if it be called at all, or unlike the many that are called, 
be chosen. The subdivisions Matthews has suggested are: “Ar- 
cadia,” “Philistia” (society stuff,) “Bohemia,” “Elsewhere” and 
“Ultima Thule”—which contains “Triumph” and all the strictly 
serious matter. 

I have read Posson’s last chapters, “Newport,” which I think 
extremely good and strong. ... 

I sat for three mortal hours in the rain, on Monday, spoiling 
my hat, and watching the procession. It broke me all up, of 
course. It always does. Then I went around to Brander Mat- 
thews’s, who likewise is not enough of a dude to be ashamed of 
feeling a thrill up his backbone when the old flag goes by. As 
we stood on his doorstep, we watched a little detachment of 
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veterans—Zouaves—Duryea’s, I think, pass on the sidewalk. 
The band ahead of them was playing “Marching through Geor- 
gia,” and playing it, my boy, for keeps. Over and over they 
played it—we had heard them coming from far off, and we 
listened to them going till we could hear no more. ... I went 
home and wrote what I enclose... . 


“The Old Flag,” dated Evacuation Day, 1883, is included in 
the Azrs from Arcady. 


CHAPTER X 
IN THE THICK OF THINGS 


HE FirsvT to attack the apprehensive Bunner was, naturally, 
alr the author of The House of a Merchant Prince: A Novel 
of New York. The “bold” subtitle, as Bunner had named it, 
had furnished him with his text for the Open Letter in the Sep- 
tember Century, and he had charged Bishop with drawing his 
picture of the social life of New York “not from life, but from 
a well-worn and conventional model.” Bishop’s reply in the 
January, 1884, Century (V, 470) and Bunner’s comment thereon 
reveal Bishop’s misunderstanding of Bunner’s attempt to air his 
views on New York as “a field worthy of the same conscientious, 
earnest, investigating, analytical study that the best English 
novelists have expended on another.” And then come the re- 
views of Bunner’s own New York novel. Shortly after its pub- 
lication late in September, 1883, A Woman of Honor was favor- 
ably reviewed by the Boston correspondent of the Hartford 
Courant (October); but early in the next month the expected 
happened—the Critic, having in mind Bunner’s Open Letter, 
had read the novel and could report only disgust—“In it he has 
given us something far worse than anything he has found fault 
with from others.” The reviewer in the Nation for November 
15, 1883, having read the information on the copyright page, 
announced that having been “written from a play” the novel 
was sacrificed to the dramatic. The December Harper’s faintly 
praises; and the Atlantic for the same month detecting the 
stagey origin of the novel says that its “cleverness is wasted on 
a trifle.’ Then in February Lippimcoti’s repeats the familiar 
criticism. Bunner is now in the public eye. 

During 1884 Puck is very much concerned with electing 
Grover Cleveland to the Presidency. On its seventh birthday 
the weekly speaks of the great and solid material prosperity that 
has come to the owners, and reports that the same men are in 
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charge as at the beginning. “The paper for which they loyally 
and trustfully worked .. . has lived through the first hard years 
of poverty and the first bewildering years of success, and has 
become a power, politically and socially. A power for good they 
have tried to make it.” One of the earliest of James L. Ford’s 
contributions appears in the issue for March 19, and Henderson’s 
name frequently occurs. Fitznoodle makes way for other mat- 
ters. An Opper cartoon in the June 25 issue calls the inde- 
pendent voters to the support of Cleveland, and thereafter 
Blaine and Cleveland share the center page alternately; but in 
spite of Keppler’s announcement (No. 380) that Puck has no 
animosity against Blaine, that candidate fares badly. A notice in 
the number for September 10 indicates that Puck is in great de- 
mand for use in the political campaign; and beginning with this 
date the editorial column quotes a saying of Cleveland’s which 
begins: “We go forth not merely to gain partisan advantage 
...” and ends with a promise of an honest administration. Late 
in October Puck happily records a Vanderbilt gift of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the New York College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Then in the November 5 issue, just before the 
election, Puck speaks its last word and prints its last cartoon for 
Cleveland’s cause. The Christmas Puck contains a sheaf of 
parodies; and “Prudence, Spinning” by Bunner is illustrated by 
Opper. 

Other matters—small and great—occupied all of our au- 
thor’s spare time in the year. His numerous letters to Learned 
tell most of the tale, but it will be well to mention now certain 
events that are given little attention in the correspondence. The 
first of these is Bunner’s essay in the January Harper’s 
(LXVIII, 297 ff.) listing the advantages of New York for 
amateur athletics. The February Book Buyer (1, 7) prints his 
“Hour of Shadows,” and in the Atlantic for March (LIII, 332) 
Aldrich gives The Way to Arcady a timely first appearance. In 
the Manhattan for May (III, 5) Matthews and Bunner present 
their “The Seven Conversations of Dear Jones and Baby Van 
Renssalaer”; and the thrice-preserved “The Red Silk Handker- 
chief” makes its first appearance in the June Century. Bunner, we 
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learn, in August, will shortly move to 5 East Seventeenth Street. 
October brings rumors of a lawsuit against Bunner. There is talk 
of a projected anthology to be compiled by our author. Then 
in December, in the Book Buyer appears “Up in the choir I sat, 
and there sat she” (I, 300), and in the same number “On 
Seeing Maurice Leloir’s Illustrations to Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey’” (I, 283), preserved in Bunner’s Rowen. And, in 
conclusion, we must mention the dates of Bunner’s two books 
published that year—Azrs from Arcady in March, and In Part- 
nership in October. 

A selection from Bunner’s letters follows, with brief com- 
ment. 

34 E. 20th SG, Nees 
Jan. 27/84 

My DEAR Boy: 

. .. Hitchcock teils me he has written to ask you and the wife to 
come down next week, and, my dear boy you must come... 
there is a meeting of the Authors’ Club, and your name is up, 
and it is etiquette to show up, yourself. Hutton, when I told 
him I was going to nominate you, asked the privilege for him- 
self, and I yielded. So you see you are needed. 

Told you so. Payne—St. Nicholas Payne by the way, his 
name is Paine has just been in, on his way to a funeral. Braced 
him, and sent him forth to mourn.... 

Ford has lured Bishop into an opium orgy; but B. was dis- 
appointed with the show. Couldn’t see much in it. 

Oh, in re “Betrothed,” I agree with you, I think; but I 
yielded to an overwhelming majority, and ’tis now too late to 


change. So long, WCB 


Learned had objected to “Betrothed” in a letter (January 
18) praising “the book.” He had questioned the propriety of 
including this poem because it seemed to display “a garter on 
Venus’ leg.” 

In the next two letters are references to the “copyright 
league,” in which Bunner was later an active member, to the 
Gilder dinner, at which our author made an impromptu speech 
in honor of his “good solid friend,” now editor of the Century, 
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to an infamous accusation against Brander Matthews, and to a 
book by Robert Louis Stevenson: 


I have just put up, and shall ship to you tomorrow, a book 
of Stevenson’s—“Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes”— 
which I have read with much profit. I finished it but ten minutes 
ago, and I feel as if a good companion had been with me. [ve 
tried to hint at something of the sort on a blank page at the 
beginning of the book. 

34.) 20thiSt., 
N. Y., Mch. 16/84. 
Dear Boy: 

Matthews’s ferocious injunctions to work at a job in which 
he is not directly interested—the Letter and Paragraph story— 
are still ringing in my ears, so this note must be short... . 

The N. Y. branch of the New London Society of Psychical 
Research held an impromptu meeting at Hutton’s on Wednes- 
day. I was dining there with Julian Hawthorne and Kemeys, 
the sculptor. Hawthorne .. . is a psychic sharp, and has just 
been lecturing on the Philosophy of Magic. The manifestations, 
however, were meagre.... 

The—no, THE BOOK is out, and as it may be a week or two 
before I can get my special copies, I think I will ship you a copy, 
to relieve your present agony of yearning... . 

Vall has begun his fencing lessons. Fencing is booming. I 
had 3/4 of an hour of it the other night, and came out with an 
arm like a red hot poker, and a damaged shirt-front. Lots of 
IAUENS 6 ee 


Ee. B: 


The reviews of the Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere were 
prompt, and numerous, and largely favorable. Writing in the 
Hartford Courant, Charles Dudley Warner praises Bunner’s 
delicate touch and gay fancy, and “a little tendency to mock his 
own sentiment—exactly as Thackeray had.” The Critic for 
March 29 says that the poet “has caught the trick of the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,” and that he is a lesser poet working 
successfully on a small scale. In the Book Buyer for the same 
month we read that this volume is a surprise to his very large 
circle of readers of his magazine verse, and that it will give him 
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high rank. Dispraise is found in the Nation for June 26: “.. . 
we have, in what may be called the title-poem, a conceit so pretty 
and graceful as to float, in the mercantile sense, all the rest of a 
rather commonplace volume.” The critic in the July Lippin- 
cott’s “enjoys the hints of Calverley, Praed, Austin Dobson and 
George Arnold,” and calls him a successful parodist. As might 
be expected, the Century for the same month says many kind 
things about his popularity and especially about his humor. 
From the Atlantic in the same period comes a long and mostly 
favorable review in which Bunner figures as an improved Hal- 
leck or more accurately an American Dobson, and there is praise 
of his range and quality. From the Academy (London) of Oc- 
tober 17, 1885, one reads: “This is one of the cleverest and 
happiest volumes of verse that America has sent us for many 
years.” Bunner must have been greatly pleased. 

One of Bunner’s letters dated in March of this year (1884) 
has, in addition to mention of Willy Henderson, The Incar- 
cerated Toucan, and the Art Interchange, a sketch of Riley: 


. . . Riley—J. W.—has been at my office two or three times 
lately. The queerest chap you ever saw—a dandy Hoosier. 
Trim, neatly dressed, polite, nasal, Western, with a face that 
might mean twenty-five and might mean seventy. And you may 
think you understand his poems; but you don’t, until he reads 
them to you. And he has a story—with cussin’ into it—that I 
will tell you when I see you next... . 

Thanks for the Hartford Courant clippings. As you know, I 
don’t, in the French phrase, hold to the ‘W. O. H.’—yet it is 
gratifying to know that other people do. I must say, however, 
that I can’t understand it. And whether it takes the reading 
public or no, that is the last of that sort of work that I do. 


Another letter to Learned follows. 


34 E. 20th St. Ree 
Apl. 2/84. 
My DEAR OLD MAN: 
... I have a very important job on hand; and when you come 
down I shall use your musical knowledge in a way that will 
make your head swim. You will have the felicity of whistling 
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airs until your throat is dry. Don’t be scared at the prospect. I 
will give you wherewith to moisten the throat from time to time, 
and you shall whistle the Jagged Ostrich from time to time, for 
a rest. By the way, I have worked very hard trying to learn the 
J. O., by way of a neat compliment to you, and have succeeded 
nobly. I have got two notes right in the first bar... . 

I suppose you have read of Cable’s joke on Mark Twain. 
C. sent 150 circulars to M. T.’s friends, and we all wrote so that 
Clemens got our letters on April rst. We all wanted his auto- 
graph. This does not sound like a brilliant jest; but when you 
consider Clemens’s hatred of the autograph-hunter, it begins 
to assume comic proportions. I asked his autograph for my little 
grand-daughter, two weeks old; and sent my son-in-law Laur- 
ence’s regards. Hutton wrote that he was collecting manuscript 
books, and asked C. to send him a copy of his (C.’s) latest and 
best production “Jean.” That’s Clemens’s baby. Now we are 
waiting to see how the old man will get back at us. If he hits 
hard, we shall have another go at him. 

Have you read “Old Lady Mary”—supposed to be by Mrs. 
Oliphant? It is really worth going through. If you haven’t it, 
let me know, and I'll send it... . 

I am trying—I fear vainly—to make a business “move” of 
some importance. If I succeed, I shall do well, and shall ask 
you to rejoice with me. If I fail, I shan’t say anything about 


lt.cne EGuR 


Bunner, who was far from musical, may have been at work on 
one of his operettas. The business “move” remains at this point 
a mystery. 

The other letters from this period speak of Bunner’s having 
malaria—a frequent complaint—and rheumatism, and are full 
of visits to New London and interesting personalities. The blue 
room at Learned’s, where Bunner sleeps again like a boy, is now 
his haven of refuge. Bunner goes to Lakewood to see his sick 
mother, and sends Learned a composite picture of the Hotel 
Girl as she will appear at the end of the season when the male 
creature has long since departed—from Lakewood, or from the 
Isles of Shoals, or from The Pequot in New London. A letter 
dated May 22 gives another clue to the “very important job” 
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of a musical sort—when Bunner informs Learned that “Hen- 
derson and I have been slaving over his idiotic opera for the 
last two weeks.” The same letter speaks of Julian Hawthorne’s 
Archibald Malmaison, reserving judgment, and _ dispraises 
Hale’s Fortunes of Rachael with the observation: “Great heav- 
ens! when I marry, if my wife doesn’t call me a fool once or 
twice a year, I shall begin to think either that I am one or that 
she is.... It is not likely that I shall be called upon to face the 
problem.” Then follows the story of Montgommery’s being 
forced off the Times and the passage (already quoted on page 
29) descriptive of the “poor old Arcadian.” 

Another letter to Learned begun on June 11 is full of New 
London and the hot weather. We gather that Howells is visit- 
ing at the Learneds’: “I understand that my present ouster is the 
author of ‘Dr. Breen, the Blood-Drinker of Bolivia’; ‘Venetian 
Days, or the Wicked Ways of a Water City from Wayback’; 
‘A Chance Acquaintance, or Episodes in the Life of a Bunco- 
Steerer,’ and other curdling romances.” Bunner gloats over the 
favorable reviews of his New London Ahoy! in the Century and 
in the Atlantic, and mentions a dinner for Burlingame of Scrib- 
ner’s, Stimson, and Mitchell. Writing under the date August 
15, Bunner says: “I leave this battered caravanserai next month, 
for 5 E. 17th St.; and may the Gods have pity on me moving— 
me miserable. It is full time, however, that I established myself 
for a genteel permanency.” Ford tells us in his autobiography 
that the apartment house was on the northeast corner and that 
Matthews also had his apartment in the same building. 


34 E. 20th Staivewes 
Aug. 17th, ’84. 


Been to church, have you? Been sitting outside the choir 
door, with little whiffs of cool air coming in the windows and up 
the stairway, fresh summery whiffs, that come over lawns and 
flower-beds, and along elm-arched roadways. Yes. And the 
music poured from the organ pipes stole out in a muffled flow, 
and the fluttering wheeze of the bellows’ breath came up from 
the depths below. Yes, I know it all. And inside, the cool shade 
of the church, and the drowsy sea of sunlight beyond the stained 
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glass windows. And the soft rustle of fans and silks and crispy 
summer-time dresses down below. And from outside the twitter 
of birds preaching down the parson. Yah! you beast. Yah! you 
monopolist of fresh air and coolness. Yah! you gormandizer of 
peace and music. I launch a cockney curse at your head. 

For here the baking streets are strewn with fallen leaves— 
green, flabby ailanthus leaves, poultice-like leaves, that fell be- 
fore their time .. . your inferences are correct. It is hot.... 

Show this to Hitchcock and he will say: “Why doesn’t he 
marry?” But his panacea wouldn’t work, in this case. I should 
be just as badly off—I couldn’t have the heart to keep a wife in 
town in such weather. 

Let me drop for you a piece of wisdom. Woman loveth not 
her own sex. This is well, for it giveth man a chance. Yet it is 
strange. Yesterday I looked over the balusters when a modest 
and comely maiden came to inquire for rooms. “Do you want 
them fer yerself alawn?” asked the snag-toothed harridan who 
was on duty at the door. And when that poor, pretty, lovely 
young thing said yes, the gorgon told her that there were no 
rooms vacant except a back one on the fourth floor. And when 
the gentle stranger sweetly insisted, that handmaiden told her 
that even the back room on the fourth floor couldn’t be had for 
two weeks to come. And she lied, she lied, in her shriveled and 
emanciated throat she lied. There is a front room on my floor, 
and a hall-bedroom, and the fourth story is as empty as a wasted 
life. And had it been, instead of that little bunch of violets, a 
hulking Englishman, with a helmet-hat and no aitches, the 
vestal from the basement would have danced before him up 
three flights of stairs, and put the house at his disposal. 

Now think, O my brother, how differently you or I would 
have treated that innocent applicant. We would have bowed 
and smiled our prettiest smile, and would have negligently 
brushed the remains of a lock of hair over the baldest spot, and 
would have said, blandly: “Why, certainly! There is an es- 
timable family on the second floor; but I will turn them out at 
once, and you may have the desirable suit of apartments for the 
price of the fourth-story-back. And would you like to have a 
piano put in?” 

I tell you, old man, when you want to find that all-embracing 
charity, that tender and hospitable humanity that is one of the 
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fairest attributes of our fallen race, you have got to look to the 
he-man for it... . H.CB 


One does not need to read between the lines to discover what 
is the matter with Bunner. 

In October come the first of the reviews of Matthews’s and 
Bunner’s J” Partnership with its two stories written in collabora- 
tion and its six other tales—three by each author. The Critic for 
the fourth of this month says that all the tales are good. 
Learned writes his friend Bunner that the Jndependent praises 
his perfect magazine-story gift and that Bunner’s contributions 
are better than Matthews’s in “delicacy of fancy, natural wit, 
and charming style.” In the collection Bunner’s “A Letter and 
a Paragraph” seems the favorite not only of the reviewer in the 
Independent but also of the critic in the Book Buyer. There we 
read the adjectives “exquisite,” “pathetic,” “tender,” and “per- 
fect”; and we learn that a well-known critic has called “Love in 
Old Cloathes” “the second-best short story ever written in this 
country.” And the November 27 Nation says that the stories, 
with the exception of “Venetian Glass,” reveal “a mastery of the 
theory and technique of story-telling.” And finally, in the Art 
Interchange for April 9, 1885, appears a favorable review from 
the pen of Learned himself. 

In the meantime Bunner and Vallentine have had a serious 
falling out, and the letters between Learned and Bunner give 
the first hint of a lawsuit that hung over Bunner’s head for over 
a year; but here we have more important matters to present. 
Here is another letter to Learned. 

5K. 17th St, ee 


Oct: 84. 
Dear OLp Man: te 25784 


... Last night I went with Hitchcock and Major Pond and a 
Century gang to hear Beecher in Brooklyn. I tried to get Pal- 
mer to join us, but he failed me. I wish we had had him, for 
his company, first, and for the good of his soul, second. He 
would never have whispered Blaine again. 

I have told the Ind. Rep. Committee to send you their doc- 
uments. You may have ’em; you may not want ’em. And again 
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you may find ’em useful. We are doing a good deal of pros- 
elytizing here, and find the proselytes only anxious to be con- 
vinced. They are coming in shoals. Even the workingmen are 
beginning to doubt that Blaine loves them with an undivided 
love. 

Beecher was grand. That is the only word for it. I wonder 
if there is another man in the world who can hold an audience 
in the hollow of his hand as Beecher can. The matter was good 
enough of itself; but the manner of his delivery was simply 
perfection. Whatever else the man may be, good or bad, he 
speaks with the tongues of men and of angels when he gets on 
the platform. Only Salvini approaches him in power of expres- 
sion: the two are something akin. But if Beecher was not in 
earnest last night, with an earnestness that no actor can ever 
know, then I shall never see an earnest man to know him. If 
he had kept on talking, I believe we should all have been sitting 
there now. That is one thing for which we all can like Beecher 
unreservedly—his patriotism. .. . 

You remember what I told you about the book of verse? 
Well, I have made up my mind to do it. And I want you to lay 
aside for me all the good stuff you come across. I want Amer- 
icams, of course; and not Americans who have published well- 
known books. And I want other than June society verse, too— 
things like Munkittrick’s “Spring and Winter,” and Watrous’s 
work. I don’t doubt that I can find a publisher. Look over your 
scrap-book. And—say—I want to keep away from the “French 
forms” as much as possible. They are at a discount now, and 
don’t go unless they are unusually strong... . 


ECB: 


Two more letters to the same person follow. 


Sys UTE St IN, 
Nov. 10/84. 
My pear Boy: 

It seems an age an a half since I last sat down to write to 
you. Let me explain. Two weeks ago tonight, Brander Mat- 
thews remarked that the Publishers and Printers should have 
been represented in the parade of the preceding Saturday. 
Tuesday I started out to see what the P. and P. crowd thought 
of it. Result: 3,000, nearly, in line the next Saturday. Then 
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came poll-duty on Tuesday; then the horrible anxiety about the 
result of the election, during which period I divided my time 
impartially between the offices of the Times, the Post, the 
Herald and the World; the State Democratic Hdars., the Na- 
tional D. H., the committee rooms at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
and the conference rooms at the Stevens House. Wednesday I 
said to your Cousin James, in whose office I was camping out at 
the time: “What is the matter with my going up to New London 
and spending Sunday with Walter?” And your Cousin James 
said that there was nothing the matter with the scheme. But the 
next day Senator Jonas informed the Business Men’s committee, 
whereof I am one Business Man—get on to that, you bloated 
financier—that the party to which I have the honor of belonging 
when it is not making a blamed fool of itself had some inten- 
tions of cheating the party with which I am at present co-operat- 
ing out of the latter party’s honest victory. Hence more com- 
mittee work, and at 9:30 Friday night it was resolved to hold a 
mass-meeting to let the people of New York know that the busi- 
ness men considered Grover Cleveland elected and meant to see 
him in, pacifically and calmly. By 3 of the next afternoon, the 
Academy of Music was hired and decorated; the tickets were 
printed, the show had been duly announced in all the papers, 
the orators were secured, $3,600 subscribed for expenses—and 
the resolution drawn up. This, we are given to understand, beats 
the record for quick work. Saturday night we had between 
3,000 and 4,000 people, with Schurz, Randall, A. S. Sullivan, 
Gordon of Georgia, (ex. rebel general; Pat Gilmore played 
“Marching through Georgia” for him, by way of a delicate com- 
pliment,) Dan Dougherty, or however he spells himself, F. R. 
Coudert and Mayor Grace to speak to them. And at 11 p.m. you 
ought to have seen your uncle here sitting in Delmonico’s, drink- 
ing to Grover, in company with the Produce Exchange, the Dis- 
tillers? Wine and Spirits, the Dry Goods, the Cheese and Butter 
Trade and Southern Confederacy. The Southern Confederacy, 
represented by Gordon, was a success. It would have done your 
heart good to hear that old fellow, with a big bullet-hole in his 
cheek, thunder, as he pointed to the Stars and Stripes: “That 
is My Flag!” He meant it, too, and the house rose at him. 
Those fighters were not the men to make trouble after the War. 
It was the stay-at-homes who were “unsubdued.” Well, until 
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the official count begins, tomorrow, I have an interval of rest. 
C. is elected; if they try to count him out, there will be the devil 
to pay. Weare ready for them; but I trust and think they won’t 
try it on. Let us hope not, at present. 

Just now, you may believe, I am a very weary youth, espe- 
cially in the legs. But I feel, as I never did before, like a 
Gituzenne 1: 


EC. Be 


SG Ebr 7th StewINe a, 
Dec. 19/84. 

My DEAR OLD MAN: 

... 1 have been dining at the Westmoreland, Larry Hutton and 
I. The prospect of Hutton’s marriage makes me rather blue. 
This sounds queer, and I don’t know that I can quite explain it 
even to you; for you have never, I think, had the sort of in- 
timacy that I have had with H.—the regular bachelors’ friend- 
ship. You married too young to fall into it. It is a sort of 
tramps’ comradeship. The two know the common perils of their 
state; they understand one another’s weaknesses without the 
need of confidences. Is Jack going it a little too fast, Joe puts a 
friendly hand on the brake. Is Joe slipping into the snare of the 
frivolous Miss Syllabub, Jack lures him away with another girl. 
One “looks after” the other. Their small iniquities, their daily 
fallings from grace, are common property, as it were. They sit 
in their shirt-sleeves, morally, before each other; and when they 
go to warm themselves at a friend’s hearth, Jack brushes Joe’s 
coat and Joe sews on Jack’s dangling button. More than all, 
they pool their lonely hours, and tide over the desolate dinner- 
time, and the dull Sunday afternoons, and the gaping hour be- 
tween theatre and bed. 

There was this sort of comradeship between Hutton and me, 
although we have not known each other a very long time, and 
although he is older and has led a quieter life. I don’t say that 
that sort of friendship is very deep or very full; but it ties itself 
up to Habit, which is a powerful amalgam. I dare say I shall 
know Hutton better when a good wife has brought out the best 
in him, and that it will be a better Hutton, all around; but—I 
shall have to find another tramp... . 
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Dec. 28th. 


... 1 have aroused myself from my lethargy, and have seen a 
few people. Gosse—I have seen more or less of Gosse, in a 
fragmentary way. He is very cordial, very agreeable, very 
pleasant—but, as B. M. says, you don’t seem to get no forrarder 
with him. Still, he is the best-behaved Briton I have seen so far. 

It was jolly at Gilder’s on Friday evening. Stoddard was 
there, with such a beautiful look of peace and human love on his 
splendid old white-haloed face as Socrates might have worn when 
he reached for the hemlock bowl to take away the taste of his 
last interview with Xantippe. And every now and then that old 
man would draw me aside and tell me in a husky whisper to 
believe in myself and do good and serious work. . . . 

Happy New Year! 
HGS; 


CHAPTER XI 
MATRIMONY AND MUSIC 


E HAVE now almost come to the climax of Bunner’s career. 

He is well known to his contemporaries as a successful 
editor, as a promising poet, as a playwright of uncertain poten- 
tialities, and as a successful writer of short stories. He is still 
barely thirty and ready for any adventure. His Puck goes on 
triumphantly—amusing and scolding his contemporaries. Hen- 
derson, Ford, and Bangs are frequent contributors. Bunner him- 
self is not too busy to contribute something of his own in the 
“Doetical line’—now and then. On February 25 are printed his 
verses to the recently departed Leopold Damrosch, and in the 
issue of July 29 appears his “Let Us Have Peace.” Cartoons 
ridicule Beecher’s evolution sermons, Roman Catholic meddlings 
in Uncle Sam’s government, and other matters of public scorn. 
In the October 7 number we read: “Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in 
one of her recent poems, asks: ‘Oh, what shall make me laugh 
again?’ Buy Pickings from Puck, Ella, without delay.” The 
editor wields a two-edged sword; but there are times when he 
drops the weapon and speaks out plainly. Take, for example, 
in the December 16 issue his words about Clemens: 


. .. when we call Mark Twain America’s best humorist, we ask 
consideration for him as something more and better than a mere 
““aper of japes.” The Mark Twain of to-day is not the Mark 
Twain of the “Innocents Abroad”; but a thoughtful, sincere and 
suggestive literary artist... . 


The accompanying Puckograph by Keppler will be of interest to 
lovers of Mark Twain. And Puck valiantly continues to praise 
Cleveland despite the mudslinging of the defeated party. 
Bunner himself must have been aware of his having come to 
a sort of climax in his progress—especially in his relations with 
his friend Learned, A letter dated January 6 reviews somewhat 
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sentimentally the course of their friendship from the very be- 
ginning, and tells Learned that his residence has become to 
Bunner a real home. There follows talk of oysters, Omar 
Khayyam, and Edmund Gosse: 


... the Gosse breakfast has come and gone without you. I hate 
to rub it in; but you decidedly should have been there. It was 
rather jolly; barring that we all had to make a speech. That 
ordeal I hate—the making the speech, I mean. Listening to the 
other victim is fun. Gosse is a wonderfully good speaker—he 
would be a good speaker even regarded as an American. He is 
really humorous, graceful, and simply a master of tact. He has 
almost too much tact. Winter was the star—wee Willy—he 
made as nearly perfect a festive speech as I ever heard. The rest 
of the talking was decidedly feeble... . 


Another letter, dated January 17, went to Robert Grant (see 
his Fourscore, pp. 184 ff.) reciting the details of Bunner’s daily 
routine in a dramatic The Invitations: A Tale of Two Cities. 
After the lapse of nearly fifty years (1934) Bunner’s escape and 
Grant’s continued pursuit are very happily recorded. Other 
letters mention early in February a “Papyrus dinner” in Boston 
at which Bunner was a special guest. Grant had caught his lion 
and presided at the feast. It was one of the monthly dinners of 
the Papyrus Club of that city, and such details as there are may 
be read in the New York Tribune for February 8. Another din- 
ner at which he was an honored guest was that given by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons on March 21 for the surviving story-tellers rep- 
resented in their Stories by American Authors (1884). It was 
held at the Union League Club. In his Memoirs of an Editor 
(1924) E. P. Mitchell, author of “The Tachypomp” and the 
youngest present at the dinner, tells the story. He mentions 
Frank Stockton, Brander Matthews, and “the sprightly, beam- 
ing Bunner, not far away over there behind his eyeglasses and 
wine glasses.” The pictured menu card presents an interesting 
list of signatures: W. H. Bishop, Thos. N. Page, Edward L. 
Burlingame, Leonard Kip, C. de Kay, F. J. Stimson, Edward 
Bellamy, F. D. Millett, Hjalmar Boyesen, G. P. Lathrop, and 
the names of those already mentioned. 
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The May Book Buyer (II, 103) prints Bunner’s review of 
Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses: 


We know the magician of old. Under his spell we have seen 
the life of mediaeval France awaken for us . . . we have seen 
him turn this staid nineteenth century into a time of wild in- 
trigue and mad adventure. . . . But never have we suspected that 
he had the power to unseal the tender springs of childhood’s in- 
born poetry. . . . Robert Louis Stevenson is one of those men 
whom we have to label with the name of genius. 


And from what Ford tells us in his autobiography (p. 118) 
there was another Stevenson review from Bunner’s pen, but two 
years earlier. Ford relates that Watrous introduced the group 
of young writers to Stevenson through a copy of the New Ara- 
bian Nights, and that Bunner promptly got an order from the 
Century for a review. Ford speaks of Bunner’s struggle in get- 
ting Gilder to accept the word genius in the paragraph in which 
the reviewer discusses the author’s original faculty, and Ford is 
happy to record Bunner’s victory. Apparently these young men 
were among the first to realize Stevenson’s greatness. But un- 
fortunately, the review is unsigned, and the matter may be 
settled by the use of internal evidence and by referring to 
Stevenson’s letter to W. H. Low, dated October 23, 1883, in 
which Stevenson expresses his gratitude to Bunner for his 
friendly notice. One may settle the point for himself by turning 
to the Century for February, 1883 (III, 628). 

In the May Century for 1885 (VIII, 57) is printed another 
of the few lyrics that Bunner intermittently composed after the 
publication of his first book of verse. It is named “May-Bloom” 
and, like much of his later verse, is preserved in Rowen. This 
poem gave the “Lounger” in the Critic for July 18 an oppor- 
tunity to praise the poet in the words of another poet who had 
never met Bunner—“To my thinking, Bunner is the most likable 
of poets. He has a combined lightness and sincerity that are rare 
together, and there is a haunting music in the song.” And, 
except for what appeared in Puck, only one other poem survives 
from this year. It is named “March in Janiveer” and can be 
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read in the October Century (VIII, 910). Bunner’s mind is on 
other things. 

From now on Bunner’s letters to Learned become less and 
less frequent, and the reason becomes evident as we proceed. 
The letter of June 5, for instance, speaks suggestively of some- 
thing that he wants to confess to Mrs. Learned before he starts 
for a fishing trip in Maine. Hitchcock, Lathrop, and Bunner 
get into the wilds; and there, writing from Middle Dam Camp, 
Oxford County, Bunner commits himself for life. He has fallen 
in love for the first time in his life; and, as the reader has reason 
to expect, the young lady is Walter Learned’s youngest sister 
Alice. The letter is dated from Andover, Maine, June 18, and 
closes with these words: ‘Now this is a strange way to talk in 
my first love-letter to you—in the first letter I write to the first 
woman I ever loved.” It was she who had inspired in part the 
Airs from Arcady and she continued to be the only woman in his 
life to the day of his death eleven years thereafter. The attach- 
ment had grown gradually. Learned had written to Bunner on 
December 5, 1882: “My small sister wants me whenever I write 
you to say something pretty for her. I think your Cryer in the 
Century tore her young emotions to the extent that she slipped 
you some alleged verses on her own account.” 

One of Bunner’s earliest letters to the young lady offers 
other clues to the dark secret. It is dated September 29 of the 
same year and is properly addressed to “My dear Miss 
Learned.” Among various matters of moment is a mention of 
a red silk handkerchief come by mail “redder than ruby, or rose, 
or flame, or Titian’s favorite hair,” and embroidered. That the 
episode was something more than a playful exchange of compli- 
ments is evident in Bunner’s dramatizing the affair in a story 
(“The Red Silk Handkerchief”) and in subsequent correspond- 
ence with the young woman. 

His letter to her dated June 29, 1885, speaks of his breaking 
the news to Walter—informing her rather gleefully of Walter’s 
severity and of his own temptation to speak out in anger. In- 
spired by Alice’s remarks about the relative ages of the two men, 
Bunner laughed and said the right thing. One can imagine 
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Learned’s dismay at the prospect of gaining a relative in the loss 
of his best friend. After a few days’ respite his letter of con- 
gratulation conveys to Bunner and Alice his brotherly blessing. 
Bunner’s reply is worth recording. 

July 6/85. 
Dear W.: 

You remember that I asked you not to say anything about 
my engagement until I could hear further from your parents 
on my next visit, and that I said I owed so much, at least, to 
your mother’s kindness and generosity. Whereupon, as far as 
I can find out, you went incontinently off and communicated the 
fact to the entire town. Now I don’t want to cry over spilt milk, 
or to reproach you, for I know you didn’t mean to give me any 
trouble; but, my dear old boy, wasn’t it the least bit incon- 


siderate in you? 
H. 


Bunner writes again the next day. 
July 7/85. 
My pear WALTER: 

Pll be up Friday. Garnish the blue room and calm your 
perturbed spirit. Lord love you, don’t you know that I bless 
you in my soul for having settled things, and got me out of this 
odious pretence of secrecy? Your mother has capped her kind- 
ness by releasing me from the bond of silence, and I notified 
her yesterday that my next appearance would be im forma. And 
if I was as loud as I am proud, I’d shout it over the town. . 

If for the moment I can hardly see anything save the unlooked- 
for happiness that promises me a wife and a home of my own— 
you, who love each other, can forgive me that. 

Harry. 


Then follows his letter to Matthews: 


Ly ley sigadetsien IN NG 
July 8/85. 
Dear B.: 

Tell your wife, with my love, that I came back from New 
London two weeks ago, that I am going up there day after to- 
morrow, that SHE is very well, that her name is Miss Alice 
Learned; that we expect to alter the last part of that name and 
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the title before next Spring, and that I am just as happy as I 
don’t deserve to be. 

Shake for me the hands of Norman and Gosse, and Martin, 
if you see him, and all other friends, and tell Dobson, with my 
best regards, that he and the late J. Keats rolled up together 
don’t know so much about poetry as I do just now. 

When I am rational again, I will write you. My dear Bran- 
der, if you knew what this is to me! 


He Diy Goh 


Absorbed as he is in the immediate felicity, Bunner has had 
time to write of other matters. 


5. E 17th Stee, 
July 5/85. 
My pear WALTER: 

During my absence one thing has slipped utterly out of New 
York for ever, and that is the old Broadway. Gone—gone with 
the stages. The old earth-shaking rumble, the slow and heavy 
jog, the dull swing and grumble of the great procession that 
toiled up to Grace Church of an afternoon—all are gone. The 
cars slide along smooth and slick, the rattling cabs have clapped 
an extra mile an hour on their pace; even the trucks, as they 
travel on, give you a distinct idea that they are going some- 
where. It is no longer Broadway—it might be amy street. ... 

Yesterday, looking for a house which I want to use in a 
story I have had in solution for several years, I hunted deviously 
through Greenwich Village. This was in the morning; in the 
evening I went over the same ground by way of the French 
quarter, which smelt a trifle worse than I had ever known it to 
smell before. What a region it is for children! It fairly sweated 
children yesterday. Every child had one million fire-crackers 
and two million torpedoes, and about 500,000 of each per child 
were let off as soon as I hove in sight. The pavements were 
carpeted with red and brown fire-cracker paper, except where 
they were sprinkled an inch deep with torpedo-gravel. I exag- 
gerate? Oh, no, dear boy.... 

I wonder who will ever write up the life of those queer 
streets in Greenwich Village. “Ivory Block” hasn’t begun to 
touch it. There is Cottage Place, for instance. Cottage Place 
was out in full strength last night. Cottage Place is a block long. 
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On each side is a row of wooden houses that once were a little 
more than respectable—for the time, ornately suburban. In 
front of each row of houses a row of high-fenced yards, like so 
many green bath-tubs in a line. Across the front of the houses 
heavy, wormy-looking verandahs—swarming over these veran- 
dahs, women. Mostly young. Dressed in tawdry summer-stuffs. 
They overflow the verandahs and spread out into the yards, and 
thence into the street, where, in groups of two and three and 
four, they parade up and down between two lines of “young 
fellers.” The young fellers are dressed in black, mostly. They 
are painfully inadequate, in numbers and individually, to the 
girls. They talk loudly and boisterously among each other, to 
cover up a certain ungodly bashfulness which they have, and 
which it would take but little to turn into an ungodly freedom. 
The girls twine their arms around one another’s waists, and 
chatter together with a tantalizing affectation of confidential fa- 
miliarity. In this way are begun clumsy courtships, to grow and 
ripen at dances of the “Par Excellence Coterie” or the “Home 
Sociable,” or on “excurzions” to Coney Island or up the North 
River. Courtship, and then marriage, clandestine, perhaps, of 
a sort that ought to be clandestine. Good Lord! When I think 
of these creatures stumbling together and breeding and keeping 
up their unwholesome sort, without a thought of what they are 
or where they come from, or where they are going, or what it all 
means—it makes me sick. If they were a peg below or a peg 
above where they are in the social scale, you could look at them 
with sympathy and interest. But they stand nowhere in par- 
ticular. They are not decently-bred folk, and they are not honest 
artisans. They hover just between the two classes, and they have 
all that is bad in both and nothing of what is good in either... . 


H. 


His letter to Alice written early in August tells us of other 
literary activities: “... I am now haggling with the Aronsons 
over the question of doing a translation of a German opera. If 
I get my price I shall take the job; but it will mean two weeks 
of solid work. . . .”. Whether or not Bunner took this job the 
biographer cannot at present say; but it may be pointed out that 
The Midge is now nearing “solution”—to quote from the July 5 
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letter. And at this time Bunner must have been more than 
happy to receive the following: 
Marion, Mass. 

Aug. 17, 1885. 


My pear Bunner, 

I have had a Bunner revival this summer—with two copies 
of your poems. I began you a letter to say that your verse wore 
well, & that you seem one of those who must carry on this torch 
—not only to others—but to your own genius—that all you had 
to do was to be true to your talent, and America would not only 
have, but be aware of having, a genuine poet to help keep us 
from the shame of materialism—of worldly success & none 
others. But in my visit to New York I heard some news about 
you that seemed to put a seal, not of silence, but of speech,—of 
success, of art, of a true & high life—upon you. My dear fellow, 
I hope it is true—and if so, welcome to the brotherhood! Mar- 
riage is a serious & solemn affair—but it is the only manly and 
full life. I have good reason to believe that you have “chosen 
well” as the saying is—though in affairs of the heart the verb 
“to choose” is a silly one. Mrs. Gilder sends her sincerest con- 


gratulations. Yours always, 


R. W. GILper. 


In the same period Bunner’s mother and his brother are re- 
ported as about to stay at the Pequot Hotel in New London, 
presumably for the benefit of Mrs. Bunner’s health and to bring 
the in-laws at closer range. A letter dated August 3 informs 
Miss Alice Learned that her future husband has given notice 
that he will take the lease of Stanford White’s flat at 330 East 
Seventeenth Street, and that White—“We must have him and 
his wife on our list”—has been very nice about the matter. At 
the end of August, Bunner moves into The Aberdeen, corner of 
Twenty-first Street and Broadway, for the month of September. 
The first of the next month finds him established at 330 East 
Seventeenth, scarcely a mile from his office in Houston Street. 

Fortune continues to smile on Bunner’s love affair, and in his 
letters we find something more than a sentimental panorama. 
One to his fiancée early in September encloses a blue envelope 
containing human hair, and on the outside: 
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We grew for you, we grew for you; 
But ah! we could not please your eye; 
We were too sparse and few for you, 
And at your word we die. 


And as early as October 28 the sixth of January of the next year 
has been set for the wedding of the young couple. But not 
everything has gone their way—Walter Learned has lost some 
of his cordiality, and there still hangs over Bunner the “legal 
business” initiated by Vallentine. There is talk of postponements 
and of its uncertain outcome; and the affair gets into the news- 
papers. December proves a trying month. The flat is furnished 
and “has met with the distinguished approbation of Mr. Stan- 
ford White,” but Bunner himself has hurt his leg, and Mary 
Ann, the cook, has gone to the hospital to die. “At present,” 
writes Bunner, “I am considering the application of a prepossess- 
ing, although very ugly, negress, with about 79 teeth in the 
front of her mouth—a region which extends an inch or two back 
of her ears.” In the meantime they serenely plan their wedding 
tour to St. Augustine. The legal case goes against Bunner, and 
he has to ask Miss Learned to abandon the long journey. 

December brings Bunner two occasions for rejoicing. On 
September 18 he had written to his fiancée: “Well, Harper’s 
Weekly wants something, and I am anxious to see if I can strike 
their line of work. And then I have a commission from the 
Young People for a Christmas comedietta, and that cannot wait.” 
Subsequent references point to Bunner’s being “at sea in this 
new business,” and speak of Matthews’s assisting him with the 
comedietta. Then in the issue of December 1 appears (without 
music) Bunner’s “Three Little Kittens in the Land of Pie,” the 
first of his three operettas in Harper’s Young People. And then, 
at the turn of the year, comes Brander Matthews’s “jolly break- 
fast” to celebrate Bunner’s approaching marriage on the sixth. 
“It was simply perfect, as breakfasts go, and everyone was very 
kind.” 

When Matthews had first got the news of Bunner’s engage- 
ment he had concocted the following document: 
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Deep or Girr 

J. Brander Matthews of New York, now for the time being 
in London, in consideration of a certain promise of marriage and 
of the sum of one dollar to me in hand paid, receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, do by these presents, assign, make over, 
transfer absolutely and wholly surrender to Miss Alice Learned 
of New London, Conn., my estate, property and interest in 
H. C. Bunner of New York, professional poet, story teller and 
friend, together with any share I may have in his wit, humor 
and intelligence, be the same more or less. And I adjoin hereto 
my best wishes for her future happiness in the possession and 
enjoyment of the said H. C. Bunner. 

In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand and seal this 
twenty-first day of July in the year of our Lord, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-five, in the presence of the subscribing witnesses, 

BranpeR Matruews LS. 
Signed, sealed and delivered 
in our presence. 

Austin Doxsson 

Laurence Hutron 

Exveanor V. Hutron 

Apa Matruews 


And there is a contemporary picture of the bridegroom 
copied from the New York Svar in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin of January 7, 1886: 


—One of the most stylishly dressed and nattiest of the 
younger school of authors is Mr. H. C. Bunner. He has a 
strong intellectual face, and a lunette is his invariable compan- 
ion, although the wearing of this is said to be due to a weakness 
of the eye rather than a desire to ape a foolish custom. Mr. 
Bunner, although scarcely thirty years of age, is one of the 
cleverest of our younger writers, and as editor of Puck receives 
a large salary, besides his income which he derives from such 
literary work as he performs for the magazines, with any of 
which his work is always welcomed and eagerly accepted. Be- 
coming tired of leading a bachelor life, the young author has 
won the affections of the beautiful daughter [sister] of Walter 
Learned, of New London, Conn., herself a litterateur, and the 
preparations for the wedding are in full swing at the present 
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time, the ceremonies to occur within a few days. Mr. Bunner 
has a decided leaning toward black for a color in dress, and it is 
this fact that always gives him a quiet yet decided neatness of 
appearance. 


On January 6 Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Learned announced the 
marriage of Alice Trumbull Learned to H. C. Bunner. 


CHAPTER XII 
FOUR BUSY YEARS 


UCK HAS now outgrown its old quarters and is about to move 
P into its own building (erected jointly with Jacob Ottman) 
at the southwest corner of Houston and Mulberry streets, on 
February 1, 1886. The periodical is on the crest of the wave and 
will so continue to the end of our account. It continues to attack 
the abuses of the day, and to publish verse and prose of a 
humorous nature. The issue for February 24 of that swift year 
prints Keppler’s cartoon ridiculing “Pirate Publishers,” and 
Bunner’s editorial argues that an international copyright will 
benefit not only the authors but also the readers of books on this 
side of the water. The spoils system, trade unions, and boycot- 
ting come under observation. Grover Cleveland’s marriage is 
duly celebrated. And on August 4 Total Abstinence comes in 
for its annual disapproval. On the same date Tilden passes out 
of the picture, and Puck’s next number says a few kind words. 
Late in October the editor scrutinizes the candidates for the job 
of mayor in New York City—Messrs. Hewitt, Roosevelt, and 
George. Puck has no use for the “champion of oppressed la- 
bor.” Hewitt is old and experienced; Roosevelt is young and 
energetic. A proper choice is difficult. Bunner has been con- 
tributing a bit of verse now and then. And the names of C. J. 
Taylor and A. B. Frost now are frequently signed to illustrated 
jokes and cartoons—Frost being chiefly concerned with comic 
drawings in series. 

The first of ten letters from Bunner to Frost, now in the 
possession of Mrs. John Frost of Pasadena, runs as follows: 


330 E. 17th Stour 


My pear Frost: Po 
The big black picture is beautiful. There isn’t another man 
in this country who could have done it—nor in England either.* 
* Of course. 
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It has delicacy, firmness of touch, truth in its values, and a per- 
fect harmony and simplicity of composition. It is big, and I 
know it. And the rest of your illustrations are all Frost, which 
is, being interpreted, A.1. Thank you, sir. You have given me 
friendly help. 

Smith’s little picture is all right; but the other man’s are 
false, vulgar, stolen and generally inartistic. My curse is on 
him. My blessing is on you. 

Yourn, 
H. C. B. 


And in the following spring there were two brief communica- 
tions one of which, dated May 4, 1887, and headed EpiroriaAu 
Rooms oF Puck, reads: 


My bear Frost: 

Enclosed is ¢’k. The Lord bless you. Go on with your series. 
Burt WE WANT YOUR NAME, and we will have it. Be warned! 
We will cut it out of “Rudder Grange” and put it on. 

Be happy. 

H. C. Bunner, 
Pirate. 


In February, 1887, the editor waxes indignant about the 
slavery of school children to textbooks; and on March 2 the 
weekly celebrates its tenth birthday with a review of the progress 
of art and letters over the decade. Puck remarks that ten years 
ago Howells and James were rising young novelists, and that 
the Critic had not yet come to show us that an American literary 
journal might not only be possible but indispensable. There 
follows the history of the founding of the Puck in English, an 
account of the rise and fall of acrobatic humor in American jour- 
nals, and a list with dates of the comic artists. There are now 
three full-time editors on the staff—Bunner, Munkittrick, and 
Gibson. Then in the issue of March 16 the editor writes: “Mr. 
Beecher was great in spite of weaknesses and deficiencies of tem- 
per and character that would have been fatal in another man.” 
Another great figure has departed. There follows (April 13) an 
editorial criticizing Cardinal Manning for employing the 
Knights of Labor to help the cause of the Catholic Church in 
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America. Early in May the Republican party and the youthful 
Theodore Roosevelt get a word of advice in an editorial and a 
cartoon labeled: 


Little Roosevelt—The Grand Old Party Must be 
Hard Up. 


It is pleasant to record that the editor speaks well of Roosevelt, 
and objects chiefly to his youth; but Bunner unfortunately con- 
cludes with “You are not of the timber of which Presidents are 
made. . .”—a rather rash pronouncement for the astute Bunner. 
And again Henry George becomes a target—there was very 
little of communism in the editor. And following an exposé of 
the squalor and poverty in the region east of the new Puck 
Building, there comes one of the wittiest of Bunner’s literary 
pranks. It is in the Midsummer Number (July 20) of that 
year, and takes the form of a story—“A Successful Failure”— 
with this footnote: 


My pear Mr. SrockTon: 

When I asked you to write a story for The Midsummer 
Puck, you told me that your engagements forbade your making 
a promise. I told you that if you did not write your story for 
me, I should write it for you. You told me that that arrange- 
ment satisfied you completely. You never wrote your story. I 
did. This is it. 

And I am sincerely yours, 


H. C. Bunner. 


Stockton was for the moment displeased, but seems to have 
survived the shock. As one of his fellow journalists remarked 
(in the New York Commercial Advertiser) “A Successful Fail- 
ure” “is not only a charming story but a marvelously exact 
imitation of Mr. Stockton in every respect, subject, title, method 
of handling and style.” 

In one of the October Pucks there appears a comic drawing 
by C. D. Gibson—apparently the first of his more youthful 
efforts to raise a laugh. Then in November (the twenty-third) 
comes this editorial remark: 
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We have seen with pain the honored name of William Dean 
Howells used in behalf of the murderers of Chicago. We can 
understand, to some extent, how Mr. Howells’s somewhat ex- 
travagant admiration for Tolstoi has affected his judgment. Yet 
surely Mr. Howells ought to know that Tolstoi and his friends 
have nothing in common with the desperadoes of the Hay- 
market. 


There is nothing further to set down in the year 1887. The Puck 
for January 11, 1888, prints part of the first of Bunner’s Short 
Sixes—“An Old, Old Story”; the next issue concludes it. The 
short-story teller is then diverted into writing a series of lyrics 
called “Ballads of the Town,” the first of which appears in the 
issue of February 8 and with the caption “The Maid of Murray 
Hill.” On March 14 Bunner prints his verses dedicated to the 
departed Wilhelm I, Emperor of Germany. In the middle of 
April, Bunner again takes a shot at Matthew Arnold: 


Intellect and scholarship do not always imply the coéxistence 
of refinement and delicacy; and Mr. Arnold, to tell the truth, 
proved to be an awful example of all that his writings tell us a 
man should not be... . Mr. Arnold thinks us vulgar and pro- 
vincial. 


It is painful to record this prejudice; but we must remember 
that Arnold had gone back to England and said tactless things 
about his late hosts. 

By midsummer 1888 the sixth of the “Ballads” has been 
published in the pages of Puck, and Bunner has recorded in 
verse the death of Sheridan; and as the year concludes, there are 
more “Ballads” and more occasional verse from the editor. On 
February 27, 1889, Puck prints still another poem—“A Lover 
to His Mistress 1789”: 


Patty, is your pretty head 
Wholly turned, and turned from me? 


and in October (the second) “Wilkie Collins Sep. 23, 1889.” 
The Christmas Puck then prints the tenth of the “Ballads of 
the Town”—“Their Wedding Journey 1834.” Not all of these 
“Ballads” are reprinted in the book of Bunner’s poems. 
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We must now turn back to the beginning of 1886. Bunner 
is recently married and is hard at work on a new book—The 
Midge. Krom his letters to his fiancée we can gather the history 
of its composition. The first letter, dated October 3, 1885, tells 
Miss Learned that Scribners have asked him for a novelette to 
be ready in November, and that he has begun T'he Doctor and 
the Midge. Another letter speaks of a promise of large money 
returns on the venture—“close up to a thousand dollars.” Other 
October letters tell of slow progress; an early November letter 
records the completion of Chapter Five—“the Brother . . . and 
Brander . . . have read it so far, and say it is tip-top. B. M. says 
it is the best thing I have ever done.” The correspondence shows 
that the composition dragged on through November, December, 
and January. Finally, Bunner was able to set down these words: 


This story is finished February 22nd, 1886, with my dear 
wife by my side. 

It was conceived and written in love of her and for her sake, 
and with her dear help and constant encouragement. .. . 


Matthews tells us in his Historical Novel and Other Essays 
(p. 181) that the Midge sketches what was then the French 
quarter, lying south of Washington Square. This was, of course, 
particularly interesting for the New Yorkers; but Bunner’s con- 
temporaries found other reasons for enjoying and praising the 
novelette. The first of the reviews is in the Critic for May 29, 
1886. It praises this “dainty, fascinating and original little 
story,” calls it “a delightful creation,” and commends its whole- 
some tone. The June Book Buyer remarks that Bunner is on 
fresh ground and that the story is “well conceived, and told with 
zest and humor.” The Nation for June 24 praises the story for 
its “high qualities of imagination, intellect and heart... .” A 
long review in the August A/lantic is pleased with the book. It 
speaks of the simplicity of the structure, the genuineness of the 
chief character, and the charm of “lightness”; but the reviewer 
points out that there is a falling off in excellence as the story 
progresses—that the psychology of the narrative is faulty. And 
there are other reviews of the same general character. 
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During these years Bunner seems to have written very few 
letters—or, to be more exact, few have survived. The demands 
of his editorial position were always heavy, and there was little 
time for letter-writing; and the biographer suspects that Bun- 
ner’s marriage had in some degree diverted his loyalties. But 
he continues to keep in touch with Learned, Matthews, and Hut- 
ton. Both Bunner and Learned enjoyed a good joke; and the 
brother-in-law always was ready to practice some deviltry. 
Under the date April 1, 1886, Bunner writes: 


My pear WALTER: 

I have just received a telegram from you which reads: “Out 
of the question my testimony of no importance can’t meet com- 
mittee.” 

I am sorry that you can not meet the committee—I do not 
know what committee it is. I am sure the committee will regret 
it. The committee has missed a great chance of innocent amuse- 
ment. But I am glad that you so simply and modestly admit 
that your testimony is of no importance. Very little testimony 
is of much importance on the first of April... . 

H.C: B. 


A May 12 letter to Hutton presents him with the Midge—for 
Mrs. Hutton, and Bunner adds: “I sent McClure to you to-day, 
telling him you were the man to write up his American authors. 
I think he is perfectly square... .” 

Harper’s Young People for December 7, 1886, prints (with- 
out music) Bunner’s “The Seven Old Ladies of Lavendar 
Town,” another operetta for children. And sometime during 
that year Bunner wrote especially for Matthews’s Ballads of 
Books the well-known verses “My Shakspere.” The compila- 
tion was “another anthology” and was dedicated to Frederick 
Locker, “Poet and Lover of Books.” Dobson, Lang, Gosse, and 
Pollock sent in their especial contributions from across the water, 
and on this side Bunner, Lathrop, and Learned. 

Not very much has survived from the year 1887, but it is not 
difficult to surmise what Bunner was doing and planning. First 
of all, there is a letter. 
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330/ Jan. 16/87 
Dear Wacter: 

. . . Why weren’t you at the Authors? Long and gassy 
meeting. Ticket elected—is partly good and partly fair. Three 
names on the membership committee represent a Mugwump 
revolt against a bad bit of private log-rolling. The revolt was 
highly successful. The club is to be incorporated. Finances 
excellent. 

Brander’s play took splendidly with the audience. Act I is 
slow; but the other two acts are strong. There is one very 
pathetic and beautiful scene. 

Your Century poem is a daisy. 

Alice is getting on well, and the babe is fat and fine... . 

H, CB) 


Then appeared in the January Scribner's Magazine the first 
of the five parts of The Story of a New York House. And in 
May the book bearing the same title come out “in its Arcady 
blue dress.” The critics were outspoken. The review in the 
Book Buyer for June (and July) is very favorable. The Critic 
for June 18 also praises Bunner’s latest experiment; both see in 
the story something new and unique. A week later the Nation 
finds it a “disappointing book.” In the A¢lantic for September 
we read that the book is disappointing, not for its slightness but 
for its incompleteness as a work of art. 

In the meanwhile Bunner had moved his family to a subur- 
ban home. The Satterthwaite estate in the Passaic Valley had 
been converted into the village of Nutley (New Jersey), and 
there many artists and literati were finding a haven. Among 
the group (so runs the account of James L. Ford) were Stock- 
ton, Hitchcock, Fowler, Hoeber, Field, Prout, and Bunner. And 
there the family remained until Bunner’s death nine years later. 
A water-color picture of the home has remained unblemished in 
the family scrapbook, and is a striking memento of the days of 
spacious grounds, large and somewhat ostentatious houses, over- 
dressed women and aestheticized men—it was the age of bloom- 
ers, bicycles, and bottled beer. In that pretty community Bun- 
ner and his wife and his first-born, Nancy, were very much at 
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home. Only the intimate friends went there from New York, 
but in the village Bunner was very neighborly; as a matter of 
fact, he was in no sense a snob, despite his pride in his Tucker- 
man ancestry and his delight in mounting the high seat of his 
open barouche to drive his metropolitan intimates about the 
rural Nutley. Henry Gallup Paine, who was soon to become 
his associate on Puck and who later lived opposite Bunner at 
Nutley, has left an interesting picture of the suburban Bunner 
in the Bookman for June, 1912. Dividing his time between the 
city and his rural home, Bunner was often the only man to help 
in neighborly emergencies; but he was resourceful and uncom- 
plaining, and eventually one of the leading spirits in the com- 
munity. As the years went on, the family grew, and the estab- 
lishment added dogs, parrots, pigs, and other rural delights. 
When Bunner was free from his writing and when Mrs. Bunner 
could be removed from the children and the garden, the family 
took part in the social activities held at the house of the Nutley 
Field Club—music and amateur theatricals—and at the homes 
of its neighbors. There are many of Bunner’s sketches, chiefly 
suburban, that reflect the life there in that early commuting 
community. 

The following to Hutton yields little biographical material. 


330 E. 17th, 
May 10/87. 
Dear Larry: 

Of course I'll come. By next week I may be decently enter- 
taining. Just now Iam ina sad humor. The wife and the baby 
are in New London, and I can not join them before Friday. 
And I have just heard of the death of my dear friend and physi- 
cian, Dr. Hudson. It hits me hard. I am awfully blue, old man, 
and I am going to bed. Give my love to your wife. 

CyB. 


In the course of this year there are printed several poems and 
one short story from his pen. The June Scribner's (1, 691) con- 
tains “For an Old Poet.” The Atlantic for July (LX, 91) has 
his “Schubert’s Kinder-Scenen” (printed as “Schumann’s” in the 
magazine); and in the October Scridner’s, now entering its 
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second volume and publishing certain hitherto unpublished 
Thackeray letters, appears Bunner’s poem “On Reading Certain 
Published Letters of W. M. T.” The November Century 
(XIII, 120) contains “The Light.” Then in the December 
Scribner’s one finds that very interesting story of Bunner’s called 
“The Zadoc Pine Labor Union.” All of the poems are to be 
found reprinted in his Rowen; the short story is in a volume 
called Zadoc Pine and Other Stories. 

The year 1887 yields also two hand-illustrated letters from 
A. B. Frost. They both come from Prospect Hill Farm, West 
Conshohocken, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 


May 20th. 1887 
My pear BuNNER 

I am very glad you like the sore throat comic: it is rather 
brutal and I was afraid you might kick over it. 

I sent you herewith two more. The donkey business is a true 
bill: it happened in the family and is fine, I think. It is very 
nearly what one of Mrs. Frost’s nephews said, word for word. 

I want to call your attention partickler’ to the wet five dollar 
bill in the soda man’s finger. That is the pride of me heart. 

These two comics will be fifty dollars—if you accept them; 
if you don’t, they won’t be so much— 

Adieu. I must go out and hoe potatoes for an hour or two 
just to limber up before beginning my day’s work in the studio: 
it is now just 5. A. M.—or later. Thine ever Frost farmer. 


May 30th. 1887 
Dear BUNNER 

I sent thee a week ago, comics twain, per the Express of Mr 
Adams. I have had no sign from those comics—and I write to 
ask if they reached thee—’cause if they didn’t, I will rake up 
the X-press Co. savage— 

I wish you would send me one of your Victor Hugo Dusen- 
bury poems to illustrate. Give me gobs of time to do it in and I 
will spread myself—Will you? 

Likewise—also that this is boss weather—and my farm looks 
just gay—and I am so moved by the spirit of Spring that I am 
painting a Spring Landscape about as big as a young panorama— 
something in this manner—[The letter concludes with a comic 
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portrait of Frost painting an enormous and superhuman bill- 
board—there is no signature. ] 


Other letters from Frost continue the narrative for several 
years, but with large gaps in time. Our account has now been 
brought up to the year 1888, and we must mention several im- 
portant items from Bunner’s hand. The January Scribner’s 
prints the first instalment of his “Natural Selection—A Romance 
of Chelsea Village and East Hampton Town,” later reprinted 
in Zadoc Pine. A \etter to Matthews dated March 16 records a 
great blizzard and Bunner’s fatigue. A midsummer letter to 
Learned is full of family and literary gossip: 


Tue Bunnery, HIGHFIELD Lang, 
Nut ey, N. J. 
My pEaR WALTER: 

. . . We are very small here, very small indeed. Nancy 
crawls from one end of the house to the other in something 
under seven seconds. But we have telescoped our parlor and 
our dining-room, and so we have a guest chamber ready for the 
wayfarer. Come and talk over the book of poems. Unless you 
kick violently, I claim the right to so to speak call time on you, 
with a bit of verse, as Dobson sees his friends off. But if you 
don’t want my muse, her feelings won’t be hurt. She is tough. 

. .. Lhere isn’t much that is prettier than this end of New 
Jersey. It is all upland, tumbling into shallow valleys and 
bright sunny reaches along the Passaic River, and_hill-fields 
white as snow with the daisies, and everywhere trees, in little 
clumps or in long lines by the roadside—not measly under- 
brush; but great healthy fellows that look as if they were able 
to take care of themselves. There are ten such in this little lot 
where our house stands, though it is sunny enough. We have a 
little house down here, and Hitchcock has a big one up here... . 

Yes, you must come here. I will introduce you to Madam. 
... Then the Lady of the Manor comes up to the grounds, if it 
be a Saturday, and smiles on her tenants disporting themselves 
in their simple peasant games. The ladies are all there, and 
there is tea and there are cakes, and if you get a real male he- 
thirst on you, you can go across the road and brace Hitchcock for 
the ardent. 
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Which Hitchcock has caught on here, and they like him. He 
said he couldn’t play tennis, and lied. He will take the prize at 
the Fall Tournament. You ought to see him do his kangaroo 
leap after a high ball. He wears a look of settled gloom, and 
is attired as to his person in white flannels, and when a ball is 
knocked into the upper ether, he goes after it. 

You come. [Pll drive you out on Sunday and show you some 
views that will do your baldheaded heart good. Vl row you up 
the Passaic. Vl give you a chance to play tennis and show off 
your beautiful legs, and give that corduroy suit a chance for its 
life. Don’t be afraid. You can’t play tennis worse than I do, 
and we are all duffers, except Hitchcock and the Parson. 

Come. Come and see how Nancy has grown, and what a 
tough she is. She isn’t anything but a wriggle incarnate, and I 
wouldn’t swap jobs with her nurse for a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Nancy has two teeth, lower jaw, front, and several hun- 
dred mosquito bites. . . . The mosquitoes are very small this 
summer—few over an inch long... . 


H.C. B: 


During the summer of the previous year the Bunners had 
boarded in Nutley; now they are living in a rented house, and 
they will purchase a much larger residence and move in at the 
end of the summer. 

Two other short stories were published in 1888 and were 
subsequently reprinted in the Zadoc Pime volume. “A Second- 
Hand Story” came out in the September Scribner’s (IV, 344), 
and “Squire Five Fathom” was printed in the December num- 
ber (IV, 657). Bunner’s “A Epistle to Master Brander Mat- 
thews, Writer, on the Occasion of his Putting Forth a Book 
Entitled ‘Pen and Ink’,” contained in his Poems, dates from 
September 10 of this year, and is to be read also in Pen and Ink 
(1902). And at some time in this year Bunner composed for 
Augustin Daly’s A Portfolio of Players the verses named (in his 
Poems) “Toa Reader of the XXIst Century.” Joseph F. Daly’s 
Life of Augustin Daly and Matthews’s These Many Years tell 
of Daly’s affection for his own company of players and of his 
desire to offer them an enduring testimonial. The book contains 
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a score of photogravure portraits for which Hutton, Bunner, 
Winter, and Matthews prepared paragraphs of appreciation; 
Bunner’s witty verse served as the epilogue. 

The Frost correspondence is resumed in December, 1888, 
and runs through the next year. It is chiefly interesting for its 
sketches illustrating Frost’s occupational oddities. There is talk 
of some book that Bunner has settled on and that is to be illus- 
trated by Frost. 

Nutley Field Club, 
Nutley, N. J. 
Dec. 2/88. 
My bear Frost: 

I haven’t heard from you, so I write to stir you up. 

1.) When can you come here and inspect the town? There is a 
fine farm for sale, 15 minutes drive from Nutley. 

2.) I have spoken of the children’s book to the governor, and 
he wishes to talk with you. 

3.) I have the idea for the other book—the wash drawing book 
—the snappy book. It has taken a great hold of me, and I think 
I shall get at it very soon. I want to get at your sympathetic ear. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. C. Bunner. 


A fragment of Frost’s reply follows: 


. .. Whatever your idea for the book is, I am wid’ you. I can 
come the modern caper, I think, and we will do something as 
hasn’t been done before: something snappy—I will take both of 
my sympathetic ears with me, and you can pour your tale into 
them both to onc’t—and then—Gosh! we will do a book. Puck 
shall publish it and we will wallow in shekels. .. . 


Another letter (February 8, 1889) records that Bunner is to be 
the author of an article in Harper’s celebrating Frost’s achieve- 
ments—the article was delayed for months; then Frost sends a 
long letter full of biographical data. 

The year 1889 seems very unproductive, and very little has 
survived in the way of clues to Bunner’s activities. He was, of 
course, absorbed in editing Puck and very much occupied with 
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the demands of his growing family, but this cannot account for 
the absence of the usual number of magazine articles and poems. 
He seems to have become engrossed in writing short stories, and 
was probably preparing himself for the task of composing the 
stories that later made up the volume called Short Sixes. And 
then, too, one must remember that Bunner was an important 
figure in the literary group centered in New York City, and that 
many demands must have been made upon his time during those 
few busy years. 

Two of Bunner’s letters to Frost have survived from 1889. 
A long letter dated March 23 (from Nutley) reveals some fresh 
information. On the reverse of page one Bunner writes: “When 
the package arrived, I had just written to Alden to say that I 
would jump at the chance of writing you up, and A. had written 
me you would supply the material.” Further along: “Now to 
business. I want that material. I haven’t got a Frost gallery, 
except in my head.” And the letter concludes with the warning 
that Bunner intends to begin writing soon. The other letter 
runs: 

Nutley, N. J. 
Apl. 6/89. 
Dear Frost: 

I wrote your letter last week Friday, and laid it on the man- 
telpiece to be mailed. That night I went to bed with a game 
foot—the result of a sprain, a varicose vein, and the incautious 
use of iodine. When I was able to hobble about, I found that 
letter on the mantelpiece. 

However, ’tis as well. I haven’t got my shoe on yet, so my 
presence in town the first of next week is dubersome. But come 
here Thursday, and I'll talk book and everything with you. In 
the meantime, SEND ME THAT THERE MATERIAL! If you haven’t 
got all, send me some. Only send! Please send. I want to soak 
it 1n. 

Sincerely yourn, 
HoCGaE 
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Nout ey, N. J. 
Nov. 15/89. 
My bere Larynx: 

I am drected to infoarm you that your swallo tale is not 
durry goor this trip, not but what we sumtimes sport the gar- 
mint even in these remoat and rooral wilds; but that the cumpny 
is a Lady who is teckrickly in Sronen aceite, of an ingaiging 
and chearfle disposition—and is therfore incumpatble with wor 
paint. 

But if the wether is fare, bring your rubber shoes (if tennis 
is your gaim), and a flanning shert, and I will lend you a rackitt. 

With worm regyards to Mrs. Hutton, believe me 

roorally yours, 
Hank DE LA PLUCHE 
Mrs. Hutton’s noat is just reseavd. Wy 3 ocloc when the 1.55 
wil fech you in time for russtick spoarts? Relenk! relenk! and 
maik it 1.55! 


And finally, we must mention Bunner’s “Mrs. Tom’s Spree” in 
Scribner’s for December (VI, 677), a story reprinted in Zadoc 
Pine. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE NEW AND THE OLD 


HE NEXT FEW years are conspicuous for the high quality 
a of Bunner’s fiction and the maturity of mind that directs 
his varied activities. The progress of Puck is aided rather than 
hindered by Bunner’s devotion to the short story, and the jour- 
nal continues on its prosperous way. Early in February, 1890, 
Bunner approves of McKinley’s efforts to promote a Customs 
Administration Bill (as the cartoon phrases it), and in matters 
political is still independent and altruistic. Another cartoon 
offers Chicago as the scene for the World’s Fair. The midsum- 
mer number (July 16) prints Number One of Bunner’s Short 
Sixes: Stories to Be Read While the Candle Burns. The series is 
ofhcially started with “Col. Brereton’s Aunty,” even though 
Bunner had already written one of the tales later admitted to the 
printed volume. The July 23 issue prints “The Love-Letters of 
Smith”; the next number contains “Nice People”; the next, 
“Flector”; and after that, “The Nine-Cent Girls.” The edi- 
torials for August 20 criticize the Knights of Labor strike on 
the New York Central Railroad, and ridicule John Wanamaker’s 
attempt to exclude Tolstoi’s latest work—The Kreutzer Sonata— 
from the privileges of the Post Offce—“a new proof of his in- 
competency.” Bunner adds: “We have no liking for The Kreut- 


zer Sonata. It is a book that is both stupid and silly. . .. Count 
Tolstoi1 owes what popularity he has in this country to... Mr. 
W. D. Howells... . It is not a book which calls for any such 


exclusion.” The same number contains the sixth of the Short 
Sixes—Zenobia’s Infidelity.” The series goes on uninterrupted 
with “The Two Churches of Quawket,” “The Tenor,” “A 
Round Up,” “Mr. Copernicus and the Proletariat,” “A Sisterly 
Scheme,” and “Zozo.” Meanwhile W. J. Henderson, as “Trico- 
trin,’ writes a burlesque “Schweitzer Sonata,” and Dalrymple 
cartoons the Walking Delegate and His Work. The issue of 
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November 12 advertises the collected volume of these short 
stories as “Out To-Day,” and prints an appreciation of the series 
from the Critic: 

In a recent midsummer number of Puck, Mr. H. C. Bunner 
has begun a series of tales . . . which bid fair to be as successful 
as his earlier ventures in fiction. They have a humor and a con- 
densation suggesting Guy de Maupassant, while the color and 
feeling of Mr. Bunner’s tales is as American as those of Mau- 
passant are French. 


This is the first of Puck’s publications in book form of the 
work of its editor. The subsequent advertisements in the weekly 
show that the venture was instantly a success. The first edition 
did not contain the thirteenth tale, later included, and strangely 
enough, in the notice Bunner permitted the inclusion of his de- 
spised A Woman of Honor among his achievements. In the 
later Pucks the editor also carries on his series of “Ballads of the 
Town” and prints in the Christmas number “The Little Shop” 
to be sung to the tune of “The Bailif?'s Daughter of Islington”; 
but his heart is set mainly on his fiction. Somewhat vainglori- 
ously, in the issue of December 10, Puck tells the world that the 
first edition of Short Sixes is already out of print, that the second 
edition has been sold before it can be delivered, and that there 
is to be a third edition in a few days. 

Outside of his office Bunner found time during 1890 to write 
some verse and (at least) one very interesting letter. “An Old- 
Fashioned Love-Song” dates from the January Scribner’s (VII, 
17) and is to be found in the volume called Rowen. The August 
Scribner's prints what Bunner calls “A Sentimental Annex”— 
several prose sketches in the manner of Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey and dealing with art and music: “The Vestibule Train,” 
“New York. The Opéra Comique,” etc. The editor regrets to 
say that it does not strike home, and he knows of no place in 
which Bunner saw fit to reprint it. The letter mentioned above 
is addressed to his wife and is dated October 30, 1890. A frag- 
ment follows: 

I have been on a bohemian bust, and have come home, my 
dear—come home as hard as I can. I was in town yesterday see- 
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ing the Madre, and then, being blue, I went to try to strike 
Brander for a dinner; but something was wrong with the domes- 
tic economy and there was no dinner—Brander was to feed upon 
the memory of a bird, and a lump of sugar. But he and Ada 
were going to the Bijou to see “City Directory,” and I decided 
to go. I dined at Eschbach’s, and old man Eschbach came and sat 
with me, and told me how he had served the Prince-President at 
his father’s inn in the blue Alsatian mountains, and had sub- 
sequently see him crowned Napoleon III. Then to the theatre. 
A good enough show—out of Puck, about one half of it—the 
rest New York localisms, that must be utterly incomprehensible 
to any but an experienced New Yorker. They were funny, 
though; but I left before the third act, for I wanted to see 
Carmencita. 

I saw her. It must be six years since I last went to Koster 
and Bial’s. The old waiter at whose table I found myself told 
me it was seven. The doorkeeper wanted to delay me to tell me 
the history of his life since I had seen him last. A good old soul 
he is, with a fine decent face—far too good for his surroundings. 
I did know once what troubles brought him to the door of that 
hell-hole; but I have forgotten. 

And so I sat down in the big hall, crowded thick with people, 
and saw the same old show that I knew of old, through the same 
old veil of foul tobacco-smoke—saw the beastly women on the 
stage, in tights a little more vulgar than they used to wear, and 
beastly women in the audience, and saw Carmencita—pretty 
enough, graceful, not refined, but not vulgar, clever in the man- 
agement of her body from the hips up, but a third or fourth-rate 
dancer. The crowd went wild over her. A young man who 
writes for Puck came up and shook me by the hand and drank 
some beer with me (and I with him), and he told me he had 
been fifty times to see Carmencita. I stayed to see a very amus- 
ing and vulgar man with a “shadow act,” and went out and went 
home. I felt disgusted and degraded. The smell of the place 
seemed to hang about me. Ten years ago, I thought, I was like 
this boy. I spent my evenings in this vile atmosphere, and 
thought it fun. Then I thanked God for you. 


From the Pucks of 1891 one gathers several pertinent facts. 
First of all, we see Bunner defending the poor Indian and derid- 
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ing those who prefer to help the heathen in foreign lands. On 
February 25 he prints his poem to “General Sherman,” who had 
died on the fourteenth. “Bismarck Soliloquizes” appears early 
in March; both poems are to be found in his Rowen. And in 
the same month begins a series called “Hypnotic Tales” from 
the pen of James L. Ford. An early April number informs us 
that Short Sixes is in its fifth edition, and at this time Rudyard 
Kipling gains his first humorous mention in Puck. Another 
series begins in the May 20 Puck—“Mavericks: Short Stories 
Rounded Up”; and the first of these is H. L. Wilson’s “The 
Story of William.” Others follow from W. W. Cook, J. L. 
Ford, J. S. Goodwin, and “Grubhard Stripling.” Bunner’s 
number in the series is called “The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Hygienically Reconstructed; with All the Modern Bacteriol- 
ogical Improvements.” The “pious” John Wanamaker is rid- 
iculed in the same issue that derides Edward, Prince of Wales, 
as L’Enfant Terrible. The electric-light joke now replaces the 
blowing-out-the-gas joke. In July the editor reproves Kipling 
for his visiting America under a cloak of secrecy. Honest John 
is scolded for being in bad company—the dishonest Keystone 
Bank crowd. No one worthy of reproof escapes. And in the 
final July issue appears Bunner’s “Chakey Einstein” verses in 
somewhat offensive derision of the chosen people. As the year 
concludes, more “Ballads of the Town” come from Bunner’s 
fertile mind. 

It was in March, 1891, that Bunner received from Henry 
M. Alden a note asking him to write a poem to accompany E. A. 
Abbey’s picture (enclosed with the letter) called “Two Wives.” 
The event is worth mentioning for two reasons—first of all, be- 
cause it indicates that Bunner had long since passed the stage 
where his poems were acceptable mainly in the Century, and he 
still had to establish his reputation; and second, because Bunner 
fulfilled the order with a short story and ot a poem. Under the 
title “Crazy Wife’s Ship” the December Harper’s for 1892 
finally published the story, but Abbey’s picture had to be printed 
as a frontispiece and divorced from its mate. One wonders what 
Alden thought when Bunner presented him with the manuscript. 
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And in March or April, 1891, Bunner gathered into one vol- 
ume, called Zadoc Pine and Other Stories, six short stories, five 
of which have already been considered in this biography. The 
April Book Buyer praises the volume as having a wider scope 
than usual with Bunner and without any loss of strength. The 
Critic is irritated by the sentimentality of “Mrs. Tom’s Spree,” 
is only mildly interested in most of the others, but praises the 
first in the volume with the adjective “capital,” and has good 
things to say about “A Second-Hand Story.” Finally, there is a 
delayed review in the February, 1892, Atlantic wherein we read 
that Bunner’s “delicately written stories are very good comedy 
indeed. His Zadoc Pine possesses the further distinction of being 
a sketch of a character that will be remembered.” It is curious 
that this volume should have made more of a stir among the 
critics than did his Short Sixes. 

A letter to Hutton follows: 

Nut ey, Aug. 28/91. 
Dear Larry: 

I am just back from Canada, and don’t care who calls me an 
Englishman so long as nobody calls me a French Canadian. 
That would call for bloodshed. 

All the same, Quebec is the delight of my liver; and the 
hostelry of Dennis O’Hare is the Home of My Heart. That is 
where “Th’ whole house, sorr, is mo-hogany, an’ none but the 
gintry lives in this quarter, no sorr, onless this house—only 
gintlemen, sorr!”—and they treat you like a gentleman and 
throw in the drinks. 

I have for you a little copper-plate, torn from a book, of 
Wm. Chas. Macready, an armor, mighty ferozious; the old Al- 
bion print of Ellen Tree, as Ion, in all her legs, and a picture of 
Napoleon not in your collection, I think. It is a hand-painted 
print, published about Waterloo time, showing N. B. mounted 
on a prancing charger, leading on his troops to ignominious 
deteainir 

The little passage about the Dickens play is very pretty. But 
the order of things in the magazine makes me mad. I wish the 
Fditor’s Study would study—the Literary Notes, and learn 


something... . 
8 Yourn, 


HGrBt 
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Four months later Bunner received the following: 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 30, 1891 
My pear Mr. BuNNER 
Your kind note was appreciated, and I assure you we could 
have said a great deal more in praise of “Puck,” and then have 
been within bounds. You have great cause to be proud of your 
work. 
The enclosed is from today’s “Ledger.” 
Very truly yours, 
Gro. W. CHILps. 


The Public Ledger (of Philadelphia) had printed the par- 
agraphs below: 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


Our estimable contemporary Puck, whose pleasant humor 
and genial wit may never, we pray, grow less, says, with ref- 
erence to some cordial words of admiration which it gave the 
LepcER gratification to write: “This is Puck’s fifteenth Christ- 
mas; and the decade and a half that it marks off has brought so 
many changes to him and to his friends, and has seen so notable 
an advance in certain somewhat unexpected directions, that he 
may be pardoned if he takes a brief holiday hour to chat about 
them—especially if an old friend of approved wisdom, and well- 
renowned for sober and carefully considered speech, is kind 
enough to set him the example. It is his wise and good old 
friend the Philadelphia LepcEr who has set Puck to talking this 
Christmas—with certain kind words of commendation, which 
have to Puck a peculiar value and significance. 

* * * * x 


“Marry come up! But here is a change in the times! Fif- 
teen years ago you heard no such talk as this from any sane and 
self respecting newspaper. No, indeed! If you will look back 
now in the old files of 1877, and run your eye over the ‘Literary 
Departments,’ you will think you have inadvertently dropped 
back forty or fifty years instead of fourteen or fifteen. You will 
find there solemn articles headed ‘Who Will Write the Amer- 
ican Novel?’ and ‘Will There Ever be an American Drama?’ 
And then turn to the department of the paper’s ‘Funny Par- 
agrapher,’ and you will find him repeating these questions and 
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flippantly giving it as his opinion that we shall have these two 
desirable things about the time that an American comic paper is 
successfully established—and the sky falls. Only fourteen years 
ago! And today the daily newspaper’s ‘Funny Paragrapher’ is 
practically extinct; and the ‘Literary Departments’ have all they 
can do to review the American novels that the American presses 
can hardly print fast enough; and the man who wrote the hope- 
less article about the American Drama, if he still retains his 
position as dramatic critic, is more than likely to be called upon 
to pass judgment upon a new American play every week of the 
theatrical season. And here is Puck, sitting with his back against 
his fifteenth milestone, unstrapping for his Christmas dinner a 
knapsack big enough to contain some crumbs over for a younger 
brother or two, and reflecting in a thankful spirit on some very 
remarkable changes in the times. 
* * * aK * 


“Tt would be idle to say that this change came wholly or 
even mainly from within. It is but the reflection of a marvelous 
social, intellectual and artistic improvement in the whole people. 
The increase of refinement and cultivation is greater than it has 
ever been before in this century. We have gone further forward 
in the last five years in matters of this sort than we went in the 
ten years that preceded them, although those ten years did more 
for America in the way of artistic and literary improvement 
than the half century that lay back of them. It is not to be 
wondered at, is it, that we are somewhat glad and somewhat 
proud when Christmas brings us a visible proof that we have 
grown with this growth; and when old friends and wise are 
moved to speak of our work as our kind old friend has spoken 
above? And our gladness and pride, as we look upon our CArist- 
mas Puck, is far less for the dainty and costly dress in which the 
work is put before the public, than for the fact that it is such 
work as should be done by men who love and honor their art 
and their profession; and that it appeals to those whose praise 
and encouragement are best worth the winning.” 


Throughout 1892 Puck was, indeed, at the peak of fame, 
and mainly because its editor continued to contribute his own 
fiction. The “Ballads of the Town” have apparently come to 
an end. Early in March Puck prints Bunner’s “The Senator” 
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—another “Maverick,” and on April 13 appears his poem “Easy 
Forcing”: “She wore upon her breast a lily white.” Then be- 
ginning with May 4 Bunner’s “The Runaway Browns” starts its 
continuous course through fifteen numbers of the weekly, and 
then is advertised as Number One of the “Mulberry Series.” 
In one of the autumn numbers Puck announces that it is to have 
at the Chicago Fair a special building designed by Stanford 
White. The Christmas number prints Bunner’s “Phyllis’s Wash- 
day,” and the year comes to a close. 

A letter to Matthews written early in 1892 sheds some light 
on Bunner’s activities. 


Nut ey, NEw Jersey. 
Jan. 9, 1892. 
My pear Branper: 

Thanks for note about poems. I had totally forgotten the 
one in the Portfolio. I did not remember a line of it, and I 
really doubt if I should have known it had I met it anywhere 
without my signature. And it’s a pretty good one, too. So far, I 
have scared up about thirty poems—undertaker poems and all 
included. How many more do you think are absolutely neces- 
sary! Remember, the Ballads of the Town will go in a book by 
themselves. By the way, right here I want your advice. Would 
you use that old Herald poem as a Ballad of the Town? I don’t 
know just how much it amounts to, but it is long and powerful 
filling. I enclose a copy, which please return... . 

The “Runaway Browns” are getting along in great shape. 
“Short Sixes” is having a new boom. Yes, sir, I am endorsed 
by the Chatauqua Association! Think of that! Mer! And 
“Short Sixes! !’ I wonder what caught them. Could it have been 
pectorets... 

I am glad you are going to be forty next month, because that 
makes me thirty-two, and I never thought I would see thirty-two 
again. And thirty-two was always my favorite age. You 
wouldn’t think it, to look at me, that I am that young, but so it 
must be. And of course this sets the rest of the family back, too. 
The wife says it makes her feel as if she were a little too young 
to be married, but still, she likes it. It is a little hard on the 
children, however. Nancy will have to wait three years and 
Ruth six years and a half to be born. As they are rather nice 
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children and seem to enjoy life, this must be a disappointment 
to them; but I hope they will bear it for the sake of their 
parents.... 

I enclose some advertising stuff concerning Keppler’s book, 
which also please return. I just send it to give you an idea of 
what the book will be, so that you can make a guess at a safe 
number for the special edition. Mr. Stauffer, the friend and ad- 
viser of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett, says we shall make a mis- 
take if we print less than four hundred; but that figure staggers 
me a little. I had thought of two hundred and fifty. But Dr. 
Emmet says there is a sure sale in New York of two hundred 
for any special edition, irrespective of character. I want to get 
the best advice I can about this, because it is going to be a very 
costly job, and if it were to fail, right in the same year when we 
have to pay Stanford White for our World’s Fair Building, it 
might give a black eye to our book-publishing business. The 
book will be a slow seller at best, and if we can get the special 
edition to pay the whole cost right smack off, it will be a help. 
By the way, do you know any first-rate man who could canvass 
for the book—in a high-toned, elegant way? There’s lots of 
money in it. These book collectors don’t seem to make any more 
of ten dollars than other men do of ten cents. 

Say, who in thunder is Prof. Neftel, with a drawing room at 
sor Fifth Avenue and an R. S. V. P. and an Evening Dress on 
his cards, with E. C. Davis, Secretary? I never saw the man, 
but at intervals during the past five years he has sent me invita- 
tions, and now he writes me a personal letter and addresses me 
as “My dear Mr. Bunner.” Give me a steer as soon as you can, 
because it’s time I did something... . 

Yourn, 
Hie iB: 


The book of poems 1s, of course, Rowen published at the end of 
the year. And the Keppler special edition appeared in 1893 as 
A Selection of Cartoons from Puck by J. Keppler. Bunner com- 
promised with three hundred copies. For the serious-minded we 
must mention that his actual age at the time of this letter was 
thirty-seven and five months. 

Another letter to Matthews in January of this year refers toa 
plan that Bunner has concocted for blufing Mark Twain in the 
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matter of mental telegraphy. There is an envelope to be opened 
only on Mark Twain’s order and in the presence of witnesses. 
Then on February 5 he writes Hutton another letter telling of 
illness at the Bunnery, commenting on Hutton’s Literary Land- 
marks, suggesting that he do the region where Irving and Hoff- 
man used to sport and that he “push on a little further and come 
and see a fellow named Bunner who lives up that way in the 
House of Spare Bedrooms. He is said to be of an amiable and 
thirsty disposition. .. . It may interest you to know that January 
16th 1892 was the first anniversary of my swearing off on 
cigarettes, and that whereas, in the January of 1891 my trousers 
were 32 waist measurement, they are now 34, and I take great 
comfort in a pipe. We vaccinated a baby to-day. We keep a pig, 
two dogs, two cats, and are contemplating a donkey. The dogs 
are mixed on their ancestry, but do not bite... .” The entire 
letter and the previous Hutton letter are to be found in the 
Bookman for July, 1896—and two others. 


Bunner writes Ada Matthews on March 11: 


Dear Apa: 

You will be glad to know that “sue” is doing well... . The 
boy is sturdy, but ugly enough to make a Chinese idol split with 
envy. However, he is a Boy, and anything he does, goes. . 


Yours ever, 
FL.CiaB; 


It is interesting to record that on March 31 Bunner wrote 
R. D. Blackmore complimenting him on his Lorna Doone and 
informing him that he will receive from the writer of the letter 
a copy of Stimson’s Guerndale and a copy of The Midge. A 
short letter that follows is full of personality. 


NUTLEY. 
Mch. 24/92. 
Dear Larry: 
I have tried to fight it; but I am in for one of my bilious 
attacks—overwork and no exercise, like a damn fool. 


H. C. B. 
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And another letter discloses more intimate details. It is dated 
May 13 and hails Matthews as “Professor” with an exclamation 
point. The letter asks Matthews for information about the fer- 
mentation of wine so that Bunner may get his facts correct in a 
story he is then composing, and requests Matthews to consult a 
chemist at Columbia. It is obvious that Bunner is a conscientious 
artist. Matthews had taken up his post with Columbia in the 
previous year, exactly twenty years after his graduation. 

The concluding events of 1892 follow more rapidly. The 
Scribner’s for August (XII, 201) publishes Bunner’s “As One 
Having Authority,” later reprinted. At the time (says Thomas 
Beer in his Mauve Decade, pp. 121-122) Merrit Coulson asked 
Clemens to criticize the story—but he refused. It would be en- 
tertaining to learn why! And the October Harper’s contains the 
Frost essay already mentioned in this biography—an account 
that contains all the essential facts in Frost’s career up to that 
date. Scribner’s for this month prints the first part of a series 
of articles about the imminent World’s Fair, and Bunner’s name 
is signed to it—“The Making of the White City.” October 
brought forth the event recorded in this letter: 


NUTLEY, 
October 24/92. 
Dear BRANDER AND ADA: 


Philip is dying of meningitis. Please write Larry. 
Lis Be OM) 


The boy had lived only seven months. Then in November, Bun- 
ner writes “The Lounger” in the Critic (XVIII, 252) that the 
invitation to join Mr. William Drysdale’s “syndicate” has been 
received and that certain printed reports are misleading. Bunner 
has not joined. Five pages further in the same number the 
reviewer speaks of The Runaway Browns as “an amusing little 
story.” Other reviews are scarce. A November letter to Mat- 
thews reveals new plans: 
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Nut ey, New JERSEY. 
Nov. 25, 1892. 

Dear Branper: 

I have known thee long and found 

Thee wise in counsel and in judgment sound... 
therefore tell me who this person is. Is he all right? Has he the 
people named in his circular, or will he only have snides to flash 
up when it comes to business? I have written him a non-com- 
mittal letter; but I would really like to read this winter, for the 
sake of the practice, and to get some fresh air into my lungs—if 
I didn’t have to go too far away or lose too much time. I should 
like, above all things, to do a small unobtrusive team-act, with a 
few real good fellows—you and Roosevelt and one or two others 
of that sort—a little lecture-room business of a very select sort. 
I could lay a story and two poems for my share of the entertain- 
ment, and it seems to me that some of those Maupassant stories 
would go like the breeze that shakes the barley. 

The “Cameo and the Pastel” is the best, firmest, most in- 
cisive thing you have ever done—just as it is much the sassiest. 
You have got the atmosphere absolutely, and the contrast be- 
tween the cool first part and the hot second is just right... . 

That’s your gait, Prof. 

Ey C2 B: 


The December Scribner's contains Bunner’s “One, Two, 
Three.” The month presents the world with the second volume 
of the poems—Rowen. On Christmas Day, Louise Chandler 
Moulton writes him from Boston her thanks for the pleasure 
she has had in reading it. The printed reviews follow in 1893. 
First of all, the Critic for March 25 has a favorable opinion— 
Bunner is a real poet and humorist; he has not advanced in his 
art, but has grown broader, gentler, and better. In the Nation 
we read that with Robert Underwood Johnson he is a “twin 
poet” of New York—‘“a master of the rousing stave and the 
dancing melody, as many pages of Puck can bear witness.” The 
September A/lantic praises the collection for its freedom from 
“that ambitious quality which takes so many modern singers be- 
yond their depth,” and for the simplicity and genuineness of his 
style. The reviewer sees in this second volume verses of a higher 
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order than those in his first collection. But none care to single 
out the poignant and revealing verses which dedicate the book 
tok. LOB. 


I put your rose within our baby’s hand, 

To bear back with him into Baby-land; 

Your rose, you grew it—O my ever dear, 

W hat roses you have grown me, year by year! 

Your lover finds no path too hard to go 

While your love’s roses round about him blow. 
October, 1892. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A MULTITUDE OF THINGS 


T THIs PERIOD in his career Bunner seems more prolific than 
A ever, and Puck seems to attain even higher levels in several 
directions. The year 1893 begins with a poem of his called “On 
a Plain Way of Looking at Things”; and starting with the issue 
of February 22 the series of stories later published in the volume 
Made in France makes its first appearance. One finds first “The 
Prize of Propriety,” then “Dennis,” “The Minuet,” “A Pint’s 
a Pound,” “A Capture,” “Uncle Atticus,” “The Pettibone 
Brolly,” “The Joke on M. Peptonneau,” and “Father Domi- 
nick’s Convert”; the story “Tony,” included in the printed vol- 
ume, is of yet undetermined date of composition. The Pucks 
of midsummer and thereafter print Harry Leon Wilson’s “Zig- 
Zag Tales” and also Bunner’s “Evolution of the Suburbanite: 
A Dramatic Sketch in Five Tableaux,” preserved in The Subur- 
ban Sage. And in the December numbers appear Bunner’s verse 
“What Happened Afterwards” and some of the instalments of 
his “The People in the Fog”—and we should not overlook his 
“The Old Folks’ Christmas Tree.” 

The correspondence for 1893 opens happily. A letter to 
Matthews on January 17 says: “Your friend Lincoln wants me 
to read next month with Stedman, Grant and Agnes Repplier 


what to read, however... .” 


Nut ey, N. J. 
Jane 75) 1893. 
Dear BRANDER: 


The N. Y. Recorder of Jan. 26 credits my “One Two 
Three” to Eugene Field. I sent the slip to Field with this: 
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To Eugene Field 
Concerning A Ewe Lamb 

O You who sing so many songs 

That please so many, many kids, 
Whose Muse’s offspring come in throngs 

That Fate to my poor Muse forbids .. . 
They give to You, (and you take from Me), 

My one lone little “One Two Three”! 


How’s that? 
BC. B: 


And sometime after March 20 of this year appeared the A Selec- 
tion of Cartoons from Puck by J. Keppler. For this Bunner 
supplied a text and an introduction; the cartoons were selected 
from the years 1876 to 1893. The April Century (XXIII, 844) 
prints his “An Arbor Day Song” with an appropriate illustration 
—this is the first of his verse contributions to that magazine since 
1887, and one wonders why. For the remainder of the year one 
must look in Scribner’s for his magazine contributions—the May 
issue prints “Jersey and Mulberry—Urban and Suburban 
Sketches I”; “An Old Song” appears in the June number; 
“Tiemann’s to Tubby Hook” is in the August number; 
“Shriven” dates from the October issue. 

The September 14 Nation contains a review of Bunner’s 
recently published Made in France, which must be reserved for 
our chapter discussing his story-telling abilities. It contains 
much praise. The surprising thing is that there are so few re- 
views of this book to be found in the contemporary magazines. 
From a letter to Hutton we glean some contemporary gossip 
and a few bits of news. 

NUTLEX ee 
Nov. 9, 1893. 
My pear LAuRENCE: 
... 1am in for anything to do Irving honor, in the Kinsmen or 
out. I think the old man ought to get a laurel wreath in silver 
or some such enduring tribute, this trip; for his Becket is one of 
the biggest things I ever saw. And besides he deserves great 
credit for being an Englishman and yet conducting himself 
white, which must be the toughest job in the way of acting that 
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any man ever undertook. Nor have I any objection to doing a 
little of the work—what little I can do as a hard-worked subur- 
ban. 

I wish also you would think very thinkingly about doing 
something for Brander this winter in a rather public way, and in 
a general way, too—not through any one club, or through the 
college, or through any magazine gang. He has been good to 
all sorts of people, and they all ought to have a chance to get 
back at him. I think he felt a little hurt last year, when nobody 
took any notice of his coming to his fortieth year and his profes- 
sorship. As far as I know, he has never had any sort of dinner 
given to him—outside of private affairs, I mean,—except that 
little one we gave him at the Brunswick perhaps ten years ago. 
We fellows who get out in the world and see people, in one way 
or another, don’t quite understand, perhaps, how sensitive a man 
may get who leads such a very restricted life as his. We ought 
to do something very good, and not in the least cliguey for him. 
To do that I will work all you please, and will, if necessary, 
come into town to do the work.... ILCB 


Within a fortnight the acceptances began to come in: 
35 Madison Ave. 
Tuesday Nov. 21. 
My Dear Mr. Bunner, 
I have signed the paper you have sent me and enclosed it to 
Mr. Hutton. 
I shall be more than pleased in assisting to honor such a 
superior man as Brander Matthews. 
I am glad that your daughter remembered me. 
With cordial regards to yourself & family I am 
Faithfully yours, 
J. JEFFERSON. 


A letter from Bunner to Frost, dated December 1, 1893, has 
a very significant passage: “I am glad you care for my stuff. The 
older I grow, the more I worry about my work—not whether it 
is good or not; that is according as the Lord has dealt out faculty 
to me;—but I am troubled to know whether I am doing the best 
I can, or whether I might put in harder licks. God knows I 
wouldn’t spare myself if I thought I could better the job. The 
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Scribner article is written straight out of my guts, so to speak, 
but I somehow doubt if Burlingame will care for it. It is noth- 
ing more than the story of the making of a path—trodden out 
by the plainest sort of Americans. You and I know those plain 
sorts—I doubt if Burlingame does.” The letter mentions a din- 
ner for Matthews to come about the twenty-first. Still another 
letter to Frost, dated the sixth: 

bash nvcmneDy eee ee Nutley, N. J. 

suppose that that was my pronunciation. Dec. 6, 1893. 
My pear Fraust: 

* I hope you have got the story by this time, and 
have read it. Burlingame doesn’t care for it as much as the first 
two... 

I wanted you to do the whole series. Wiles is a first-rate 
man, but the trouble is, he and I aren’t in the least little bit of 
sympathy. I don’t mean personally, of course, but artistically 
and spiritually. I asked him to come down and lunch with me; 
and he wrote me a four-page letter to explain that he couldn’t do 
it because his hair had come out and he had to wear a skull-cap. 
I wrote him back that I knew lots of bald-headed men, didn’t 
mind associating with them, and was even able to respect a few 
of them. But, somehow or other, that didn’t seem to fetch 
hums 43. 

Mark Twain is coming next Sunday, and you two must meet. 
He wants to sit next to you at the Matthews dinner. He can say 
Hell if you want him to; but he rather dislikes mild Sunday- 
school talk like that. He likes to talk in a simple, natural, un- 
trammeled way; and if it starts the plaster, why, it only shows 
that something is getting a move on. 

Yourn, 
He Cop 


A letter of Bunner’s to Hutton on December 18 is full of the 
details of the Matthews’s dinner, and then on the twentieth the 
big event came off. Hutton speaks (in the July, 1896, Book- 
man) of the celebration as having been very successful. It was 
held at Sherry’s, Charles Dudley Warner presided, and among 
those who spoke were Mark Twain, Stedman, Howells, and 
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Professor Sloane of Princeton. Bunner’s contribution was a 
poem which he composed and read aloud for all to hear. On his 
copy of the menu we find forty-four prominent names mainly 
literary and theatrical. Bunner must have been immensely 
proud and pleased with the success of his efforts in his friend’s 
behalf. The Critic for December 30 and for January 6 makes 
much of the event. 

When we come to the year 1894 we find Puck printing 
throughout the period the separate numbers of his More Short 
Sixes. Beginning with February 7 the separate stories appear in 
the following order: “The Cumbersome Horse,” “Mr. Vincent 
Egg and the Wages of Sin,” “The Ghoolah,” “Cutwater of 
Seneca,” “Mr. Wick’s Aunt,” “What Mrs. Fortescue Did,” 
“The Man with the Pink Pants,’ “The Third Figure in the 
Cotillion,” “ ‘Samantha Boom-de-ay’,” “My Dear Mrs. Billing- 
ton,” “The Plain Girl,” “Jack’s Wife’s Poet,” and “Jasper Ax’s 
Courtship.” Only ten of these were reprinted. And during the 
year Bunner puts into Puck other stories and some verse. “The 
Legend-Maker of the Rhine” is followed by “Woman and the 
Washstand,” “The Sporting Scheme,” “Oliver Wendell 
Holmes” (an obituary poem), “Fifth Avenue,” “La Cour Fin- 
de-Siécle,” “Lots of Fun,” “The Secret of the Sibyl.” In this 
year Joseph Keppler dies and is duly celebrated, Charles Battell 
Loomis begins his stories in the weekly, and Puck changes its 
format. 

The Book Buyer for February, 1894 (XI, 16), prints a let- 
ter from Bunner in which he suggests a use for the autograph 
“fiend.” Another in the same month follows: 

De R NutLey Jan. 13/94. 

A wife with an ulcerated tooth, a cook with stone in the 
kidney and a tinsmith with pneumonia are my excuses for laying 
down on you last Thursday. 

As all are doing well at present, and as my staying at home 
was, under G., the means of saving the latter cuss’s life, I sup- 
pose it was worth while missing even you and Theodore R. 


Yourn 
Heer B: 
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Roosevelt’s name has been appearing often in Bunner’s corre- 
spondence. Another letter, reprinted by Hutton in his Bookman 
article, has its amusing aspects. 


Nut ey, N. J. 
Feb. 3, 1894. 
Mr. Laurence Hurron, 
Dear Sir: 

In compliance with the terms of the circular just received 
concerning the supper of the Kinsmen, I enclose you my check 
for $4.00, without wine. I am glad that I am not required to 
send wine with the check, for I doubt if I could find any dry 
enough to pass the United States Post Office as permissible mail 
matter. 


Yours very sincerely, 
H. C. Bunner. 


Two interesting letters now follow: 


Dear Mr. Bunner: I am sending you three books which I want 
you to autograph for me and return at your convenience. Maybe 
I shall sometime be able to get even with you. I send to Puck 
office because I do not know your home address. In a few days 
I go to Florida for two months. I nearly froze to death in 
California and had to come home to get warm. Pax vobiscum. 
Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE FIELD 

Buena Park, IL., Feb’y 3d. 1894. 


The autograph-fiend complex prevented Bunner from ever re- 
turning these volumes. It is hard to say who was the greater 
offender. 

CLover Benp, Ark. Feb. 10/94 
Dear Mr. BunneEr: 

I fear according to the Bab Ballads, I have no right to ad- 
dress you, unless to submit MSS to “Puck.” I have no MSS to 
submit to “Puck.” 

Alas! I can’t do those adorable little free hand sketches of 
our countrymen that hold a world of meaning and only occupy 
a page of type. I wish I could; but the next thing to being 
able to do a thing is to know how you can’t do it! 
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No, I have no business to write; but—I can’t help it. Ever 
since “Told in France” came to me (ordered as soon as adver- 
tised and three times read, since) I have been wrestling with 
the temptation to write to you and—say things! 

I am a conventional sort of woman and this is a most un- 
conventional thing: but, again, I can’t help it! 

“Told in France” is simply exquisite. Do you know your- 
self what a wonderful thing it is? I dare say not. “The best 
things we do unconsciously,” you know. You are yourself and 
De Maupassant (whom I admire as much as you!) too. You 
have adequately instead of literally translated him. No body 
did translate did really render him into English before. 
You rendered his soul into American and his words into Eng- 
lish and kept (How did you do it?) the indefinable sorcery of 
his style. Thank you very much. 

And since I have begun, I may as well free my soul. When- 
ever I am giving a gift to please people I give them “Short 
Sixes.” Guy, himself, never did anything finer. And the humor 
is kinder and gentler than his always was. 

Now please excuse me, for I couldn’t help it. 

And “I wish your good health and your family’s (real and 
literary) and may you all live long and prosper!” 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALIcE FRENCH. 
(Octave THANET) 


Bunner’s reply is not preserved. 

Scribner’s Magazine for April, 1894 (XV, 452), prints 
“The Bowery and Bohemia,” later contained in Jersey Street 
and Jersey Lane. “The Red Box at Vesey Street” (see his 
Poems) is in the Century for the same month. The Hospital 
Book and Newspaper Society, a branch of the State Charities 
Aid Association, was quick to thank Bunner for his poem calling 
attention to their red box in that part of the city, and afterwards 
he preserved both the letter and the poem. The August Scrib- 
ners contains his “French for a Fortnight,” reprinted in the 
volume called Love in Old Cloathes; the December number 
his “The Story of a Path,” now to be found in the volume first 
mentioned above. 
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The reader has probably been aware of Bunner’s being a 
member of not only the Authors Club but also of The Kinsmen 
—an organization of which something must be said later. In 
1893 Bunner helped to establish the Cloister Club, and also had 
a hand in directing its fortunes. 

Nut Ley, N.w; 
Nov. 14/94 
My pear Dr. ENGLIsH: 

The Cloister Club (20 Clinton Place, New York) an asso- 
ciation of newspaper and literary men, artists and good fellows 
generally, has an anniversary dinner next Saturday, the 17th. 
The dinner has been gotten up somewhat hastily, which must 
be my excuse for asking you, at this late date, to be our guest 
and to favor us with a few words. 

I have told the boys that I have bothered you enough al- 
ready; but everybody is “Ben Bolt” mad these days and they 
will take no denial from me—I hope they won’t have to from 
you. . 

Believe me sincerely and hopefully yours, 
H. C. Bunner. 


Thomas Dunn English’s “Ben Bolt” had recently gained a wide 
popularity. It had been composed years before but had been 
revived through its introduction in Du Maurier’s Trilby in the 
same year. Dr. English had, of course, other and more impor- 
tant qualifications for the task. _ 

Another Bunner article may be found in the Book Buyer 
for December of this year. It reviews Stockton’s Pomona’s 
Travels. It praises his short-story gift and refers to his “bril- 
liant” “The Lady, or the Tiger?” story upon which much of his 
fame rested. The remarks that follow are significant: 


To my mind, the works of Boccaccio and DeFoe gave the 
world its first two great lessons in story-telling. Boccaccio told 
his story for the story’s sake, pure and simple. . . . DeFoe 
added to this art the touch of simple realism. . . . Is there a 
book in the world that has so many “properties,” as the stage 
people say, as Robinson Crusoe? . . . Pomona is a great-great- 
great granddaughter of DeFoe’s man Friday. . . . 
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The grateful Stockton wrote as follows: 


Convent Station, N. J. 
Dec. 1, 1894. 
My pear Bunner, 

I have just seen the Book Buyer, and wish there were more 
people like you in this world; I mean people of appreciation. 
That is what I call a first class notice, with some depth and 
breadth to it and a fine running current of thought. It is the 
best notice, by far, that the book has received, and I am glad 
you showed yourself so thoroughly in it. Nobody but a good 
man could have written such a good review... . 

Sincerely yours 
Frank R. Stockton 


The old offense had been forgiven. 
Finally, we print, as the last of the letters in this year, a 
bibliographical letter. 


Dec. 4, 1894. 
Wa ter S. SawyER;—Esa., 
My bear Sir:— 

It seems incredible that there should breathe an author with 
soul so dead that he doesn’t keep all his own books in his own 
house, but that is exactly my case. However I will make what 
shift I may to give you the information you desire. Your list 
does not contain “The Runaway Browns: A Story of Short 
Stories”, 12mo. illustrations, 1892. Nor “Made in France”, 
12mo. illustrations, 1894. Nor “More Short Sixes”, 12mo., 
illustrations, to be published in a week or two. Then it should 
also contain the book of reproductions of the late Mr. Keppler’s 
cartoons, which I edited and supplied with a biographical and 
critical sketch. This book I have not by me, and I don’t remem- 
ber its title-page. Please don’t put “The Story of a New York 
House” down as a novel. It is hardly more than a rambling 
sketch. 

As to your questions, I have never published anything that 
did not bear my name. Of “Airs from Arcady”, there were 
some three dozen large paper copies struck off at the time of 
publication for private distribution. The Keppler book is a large 
paper book. “In Partnership” was reprinted in Edinburgh, in 
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the Douglas edition. “Short Sixes” and “The Runaway Browns” 
were re-issued in London—that is, Brentano bought the book 
in sheets, and gave it his imprint. . . 

If you need further information, let me suggest that you 
refer to Mr. Brander Matthews, 121 East 18th St., New York, 
who has just been superintending the preparation of some bib- 
liographical work, the name of which I forget. He has all my 
books, and can tell you if I have omitted anything. 

With thanks for your pleasant words of compliment, I am 
dear sir, 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. BunNner 


More Short Sixes, illustrated by C. J. Taylor, came out be- 
fore the year ended and was duly reviewed in the February 16 
Critic. The reviewer speaks of its lively quality, its joyousness— 
“we doubt that he ever wrote anything more joyous. . . .” 


CHAPTER XV 
APPROACHING HIS END 


S WE LOOK over the remaining Pucks which Bunner edited, 
we find no let-up on Bunner’s part—until the last few 
weeks of his life. Throughout 1895 the weekly prints the 
“Suburban Sage” series with the stories or sketches in the order 
in which they appear in the volume later issued: “Mr. Chedby 
on a Regular Nuisance,” “Early Stages of the Bloomer Fever,” 
“The Suburban Horse,” “The Building Craze,” “Moving In,” 
“A Water-Color House,” “The Pointers,’ “The Furnace,” 
“The Time-Table Test,” “The Society Church,” “The Subur- 
banite and His Golf,” “The Suburban Dog,” “The New- 
comers,” and “The First of It.” The book contains two other 
sketches previously mentioned: “The Sporting Scheme” and 
“The Evolution of the Suburbanite.” To the biographer the 
array seems amazingly prolific for a man about to die within a 
year. And in that year there can be found other Bunner con- 
tributions both to Puck and to the magazines that liked to take 
his work. There is, for example, a story called “A Ten-Dollar 
Story” in one of the spring issues of Puck, and the Christmas 
number prints the first portion of a pantomime in four acts 
called “The Hawthorn Spray” and another “Ballad of the 
Town.” Bunner is now buying the work of George Ade, Caro- 
lyn Wells, and Ellis Parker Butler; and Puck is still the lead- 
ing comic weekly in America. Then in the May 27, 1896, issue 
of his paper appears Bunner’s obituary. And with the issue of 
June 3 his name disappears from the editorial page. The very 
last of his contributions to Puck appears, after his death, in the 
Christmas number for the same year. It is called “Grandmother 
Danderhoof’s Revolt,” and is, as one would suspect, a story. 
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Returning to February, 1895, we find a letter from Howells: 


Summit, Feb. 27, 1895. 
Dear Mr. Bunner: 

I hope to get out to Nutley before long, though I could not 
manage it last week or this. We are here for a few days to help 
Mrs. Howells get well of influenza, but we go back to New 
York Friday, and will soon after make an appointment with 
you. 

I feel your kindness very much indeed; I wish I deserved it. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. Howe tts 


There is, of course, nothing very remarkable in this polite note; 
but it does reveal the degree of acquaintance between these two 
men. 

In the Century for March, 1895 (X XVII, 716), appears an 
important Bunner contribution. It is called “Cheating at Let- 
ters” and is chiefly concerned with the writer’s theory of his 
short-story art, or in a larger sense, the art of fiction. This must 
be considered separately; but here we can print the letter that 
it drew from Bliss Perry: 


Princeton, N. J. 
April 15, 1895. 
My pear Mr. Bunner: 

Ever since the March Century appeared I have wanted to 
tell you how much solid comfort I got in reading your “Cheat- 
ing at Letters.” Though I happen to be one of the “college 
professors” at whose critical opinions you throw a little chaff— 
we deserve worse treatment still, I fear—please let me express 
my admiration for the glorious good sense of your article. I 
read it to a big class of college boys who are studying fiction; 
and it was better than marching them to church. What is more, 
they applauded the sermon! 

I know you are too busy to be bored with reading notes of 
this sort, but as a $4.75 man in a small way,—as well as a “pro- 
fessor,”—you have done me some good and given me a great 
pleasure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Buiss Perry 
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Two weeks later Bunner receives a warm letter of apprecia- 
tion from Julian Ralph, writing apparently from Chicago. Leay- 
ing New York, Bunner reads his “They Also Serve” before the 
Army of the Potomac at its twenty-sixth annual reunion, New 
London, Connecticut, June 18, 1895. This event is the cul- 
mination of a series of impulses that are first apparent in the 
letters of 1883. It is sincere in substance and manner. Then we 
find a most interesting letter addressed to the distant Matthews: 


My bear BranDER:— ELBE EE) 

I was delighted to get your letter, and to know in what 
part of the second-hand continent you are on you had settled 
yourself; for I was thinking of dropping you a line... . 

I have been driving things pretty hard since you left. I 
have done my suburban series—unless I find room to slip in 
one or two more sketches that I want to get off my mind. I 
read my poem, which was something less than two hundred 
lines, at New London, and it pleased the aged veterans greatly. 
Nobody else heard it, or heard anything at all of the proceed- 
ings which were held in an enormous armory, which not even 
the brass band could fill with a big chorus behind it. Next week 
I went down to Yale and got my M.A. They used to mail it 
to you, but now you have to go and get it yourself, and they 
make you work for it. All the Corporation turn out in black 
silk gowns with colored hoods, and each corporate takes his 
candidate by the arm, and then you march all over the campus, 
and then pass the graduating class, all in gowns and mortar- 
boards, too. Then in the chapel the Corporation stands up in 
a row, with the President in front of it, and as the degrees are 
handed out the whole outfit take off their mortar-boards and 
bow together to the candidate, just like a chorus in a comic 
opera. I expected to hear them burst into song any moment: 

Happy, happy, happy be, 
Now yovr’re blessed with a degree. 

It took Chauncey Depew just three-quarters of an hour to 
get on easy terms with the tassel of his cap, which hung down 
just in front of his nose and made him see cross-eyed. 

The latest news from Nutley is that Jim Ford is out here 
riding a bicycle. The effect is only to be compared to some of 
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the things you read about in the book of Revelations. . . . He 
is staying at a road house on the river to which he is already 
attracting a great deal of custom. I am writing an article on 
American Posters for Scribners, and I wish there were some 
way of getting at your collection for an example or two. I 
suppose, however, that is out of the question. . . . 


Fe Com 


The honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
Bunner on June 26 in that year. He was presented for the de- 
gree by Professor George P. Fisher as follows: 


I have the honor to present to you for the degree of Master 
of Arts honoris causa, to be conferred by your official act, Mr. 
Henry Cuyler Bunner. For the last ten years Mr. Bunner 
has been actively engaged in literary work. His first book pub- 
lished in 1884 at once gave him a standing among the most 
interesting of the younger writers in New York and its vicinity. 
Since that time his productions in prose and verse have been 
equally successful and have given promise of an increasing repu- 
tation in the future. Mr. Bunner well deserves a cordial wel- 
come into the fraternity of Yale graduates.—From the Com- 
mencement Number of the Yale Alumni Weekly, 1895. 


The “American Posters, Past and Present” made its first ap- 
pearance in the October Scribner’s (XVIII, 429) and then in 
the same year was included in The Modern Poster, published 


by the same house. 
Nutey, Ne, 


Dear Larry: july 127 
LaUrence Learned Bunner sends his regards to both U and 
Mrs. Hutton, and reports all the family well. 
H. C. Bunner 


M. A. Yalensis. 
Ur! 


“Our Aromatic Uncle,” reprinted in his Love im Old 
Cloathes, makes its first appearance in the August Scribner’s. 
Then in October Bunner receives from a distant stranger, an 
English lover of French forms, a letter in which he asks Bunner 
if his Airs from Arcady ever had a poetical successor—a wistful 
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letter from a disappointed admirer. One wonders how Bunner 
received the naive rebuke and if he ever replied to his critic. 
The writer enclosed in his letter a ballade a double refrain of 
his own composing—and this must have taken the sting out of 
the painfully just criticism. 

In November, Bunner’s “They Also Serve” comes out in 
the Scribner’s of that month (XVIII, 614), but thereafter we 
need not look for much more from his pen. He is a sick man. 
ibenere Nuttey, Nov. 30/95. 

I have been a pretty sick man since I wrote you last—more 
sick than I care to think about. I had no idea, when I saw you, 
of what was ahead of me; and I don’t think that even the Doc- 
tor realized how firm a grip the infernal ailment had taken on 
my system. 

Thanks to much thoughtful kindness at the office, I have 
managed to do my work. I have even managed to get in on 
Monday mornings—save on two occasions: but I have had to 
return on the next train, and I have not been strong enough to 
get to see my mother. 

I am now on the mend; but I shall have to go very slowly 
for some time. My throat and the N.Y. air do not get along 
together; and I don’t know how soon they will. 

I wish I could see you, and that you could find an afternoon 
to lunch with me and give me a good inspiriting talk. My 
friends here are most kind; but of course I don’t get your talk; 
and it would put life into me. Any afternoon except Monday 
and Tuesday (editorial), is free, for I am on half rations of 
work, and have only too much time to kill. 

The rest of us are well, though Alice ought to be worn 
out, by rights, with all these weeks of patient nursing; by night 
and by day—the night has been the worst of it. 

Give our best love to Ada and Edith—I needn’t say how 
much we should love to see and feed them too. 

And say a word for me to Larry, and show him the enclosed 
time-table. 

Have you thought of Judd’s “Margaret”? 

Yourn 
ELC. B; 


The handwriting is for the first time shaky and hard to read. 
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What appears to be the last of the Bunner letters (the last 
that has been preserved) follows: 


Ho rev pet Coronapo, CAL., 


Feb. 2/96. 


My pear Branper: 

I suppose you have heard from us indirectly by this time— 
but blame not the Bard. The news-agencies in Nutley and 
Houston St. must be supplied first, under pains and penalties of 
conjectural gossip. We are both better all around—Alice is 
stronger and brighter, and my cough is easier, while I myself 
am so much picked up as to get around pretty much like the 
rest of the crowd. But getting around is not the fashion here. 
Every clear morning after breakfast, the sunny verandahs are 
crowded with sun-bathers. A few make a weak pretense of read- 
ing; others sleep frankly; the most simply sit and drink the 
sun in, on face and neck—doing absolutely nothing. When the 
sun goes away, they rise solemnly and follow him in their morn- 
ing constitutional, over the broad asphalt walks. 

There is no discount on this air. It has not been lied about. 
It is like drink and medicine—I had almost said food; but it 
makes you hungrier than this hotel always allows for. It is the 
typical biggity-big-hotel—bad music at meals, (the best being 
hell), driving parties, rabbit hunts, (in carriages), and much 
folderol; yet run with the most earnest desire to please, and, 
in most things, a real notion of comfort—good beds, etc. 

Lummis met us at Los Angeles, and did everything in the 
world for us. He is now down here over Sunday, and will 
probably appear in a minute or two to cut this letter short for 
tonight. He is the same old Lummis, corduroys and all; and 
he seems to be a man of much consideration all over this region. 
He knows everybody, and receives much attention whenever 
he appears. I have asked him to send some recent numbers of 
his magazine, “The Land of Sunshine” to you; and I hope 
you can say some little word for it somewhere. It is doing very 
well; and it is so wholesome and native that I think it deserves 
a literary boost. 

Here I must rest. It is many months since I have had a pen 
in my hand for so long—why, it’s years, come to think of it— 
and I just can’t wobble it any longer. 
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Another new pen; but of this one I ’ave ’opes. 

I have been—or rather, we have been, for Alice and I ran 
away together to-day—to San Diego. We have been there several 
times before; but this was in the nature of a spring-chicken 
lunch, and much cheap but amusing shopping; with an excur- 
sion into the desert suburbs, 4 miles and back by trolley and 
double mule, to see a view that ran pretty close to being bum. 
Try four miles behind a mule team in a jigger car! It will 
tame your proud spirit. All I want is a pretzel-shaped air 
cushion, easily and inconspicuously attachable. 

This is not Phoenix’s San Diego. That is now represented 
by a couple of adobe huts and a few cheap modern houses, a 
mile or more back from the present site. But, to show you that 
the modern town has caught some of the spirit of the old one, 
I send you a local publication, in which I want you to admire 
the illustrations, and to note the sketch of the town on page 2, 
which will show you that in the forty years since the famous 
scientific expedition set out to find the depth of the mud— 
wasn’t it?—just five miles of paved roads have been laid in San 
Diego. But it’s a nice town, all the same. 

The S.s are the most equable and easy-going of traveling 
companions, and their kindness to Alice and me is not to be 
measured. 

Write me soon, (address follows), and be an angel, and 
don’t give me one bit of advice, of any form, kind or description. 
One of the greatest helps to improvement in a place like this 
is the unwritten law that the health-seeker shall not be reminded 
of his invalidism. His pride and his courage both get a chance, 
and it becomes possible to forget himself. 

Give our best love to Ada and the infant; and say the good 
word to all friends. Particularly if you see D. Taylor, give him 
our love, and say that he shall hear from us. 

Yourn, 


ECaB: 
C.O. C. F. Lumnts, Esa., 
Lanp OF SUNSHINE, 
Los ANGELEs, 
Cat. 


While Bunner was at the Occidental Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco he was handed this note: 
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Tuesday 4:30 p.m. 1896 
My DEAR Boy, 

If you are too tired to be worried with callers, just say so, 
and take this as my hail and hello! If there is any balm in 
good wishes, and medicine in love, I am only one of many thou- 
sands whose thoughts, flowing Bunnerward, are making you 
well every hour. 

Cordially your friend, 
Roserr J. BurpEetre 


Bunner’s health had not been good since an attack of the grip 
several years before, but with the exception of a short vacation 
in Europe he had taken no real rest until his physician had 
urged the winter trip to California and the South. His lungs 
were “inflamed” and he was on the verge of a nervous break- 
down. On his way home he was compelled to rest for a time 
in San Franscisco, and then on April 2 the return to Nutley 
began. And there on May 11 he succumbed. 

The San Francisco Chronicle (from which the above facts 
are gathered) gives one of the best accounts of the funeral: 


New York, May 13.—The funeral services of Henry Cuy- 
ler Bunner, editor of Puck, were held to-day at Nutley, N. J. 
The Puck editorial staff and employees attended in a body, and 
delegations were present—from the Players, Cloister and Au- 
thors’ clubs of New York. Among those present were: Professor 
Brander Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Hutton, Major J. 
D. Pond, Arthur Scribner, William Douglass Taylor, Adolph 
Schwarzmann, Adolph Keppler, R. K. Munkittrick, W. C. Gib- 
son, H. L. Wilson and C. J. Taylor. 


On the fourteenth his body was buried in Cedar Grove Cem- 
etery, New London, and thus his “holiday home” became his 
final haven. 

For a time after Bunner’s death new verse and prose—and 
even books—made their appearance. While he was in the West, 
the Bookman for March (III, 40) had printed his terse “Bran- 
der Matthews,” and Scribner's Magazine for March (XIX, 342) 
his “The Lost Child.” The June Scribner’s contains “A Letter to 
Town,” and in the same month his publishers gather in one vol- 
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ume, called Jersey Street and Jersey Lane, the sketches named: 
“Jersey and Mulberry,” “Tiemann’s to Tubby Hook,” “The 
Bowery and Bohemia,” “The Story of a Path,” “The Lost 
Child,” and “A Letter to Town.” It is promptly reviewed in the 
July Book Buyer as an attractive volume of sketches which have 
always been “the admiration and despair of imitators.” In the 
New York Press for June 28 we read of Bunner’s pleasant legacy 
of “delightful sketches.” The Nation of September 10 comments 
that their author is not so good in the essay as he is in the cre- 
ation of fiction—and verse. Something seems to be lacking in 
these sketches. And there are other reviews. 

T he Suburban Sage, whose contents have already been noted, 
seems to be the next volume to appear. It is noted in the Au- 
gust Book Buyer and is reviewed in the November 28 Critic. 
“We have enjoyed these chapters . . .” writes the reviewer. 
Other reviews praise the timeliness of these humorous notes and 
comments. Then comes Love in Old Cloathes, another collec- 
tion of Bunner stories—“Love in Old Cloathes,” “A Letter and 
a Paragraph,” “As One Having Authority,” “Crazy Wife’s 
Ship,” “French for a Fortnight,” “The Red Silk Handker- 
chief,” and “Our Aromatic Uncle.” The New York Times for 
October 10 praises the volume very highly, speaks of its author’s 
“sreat natural talent,” and comments: “We have not had in 
this country a better story teller than was Bunner. . . . He was 
a very excellent workman.” Hamilton W. Mabie, writing in 
a late 1896 Book Buyer, is discriminating and highly laudatory, 
and his praise must be considered again in another chapter. The 
Critic for December 5 reviews Jersey Street and Jersey Lane 
together with Love in Old Cloathes. The critic praises Bunner’s 
intimate knowledge of New York and its environs, and then, 
turning to consider the second book, remarks that it is a pity 
that the volume should bear as its title the title of the “weakest 
story” in it. But he has much also to say in praise of the other 
stories. 

Late in 1896 there appears The Poems of H.C. Bunner col- 
lected and selected by Matthews and prefaced by his Intro- 
duction. It contains the best of the verse. In the March Book 
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Buyer, nearly a year after his obituary estimate of Bunner’s 
poetry (in the Critic and still to be considered), Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman speaks of the excellence of the quality of the verse 
contained in the new volume, and goes on to rehearse the prin- 
cipal points which he had made before in the Critic for May 
of the previous year. An earlier review in the Nation (Decem- 
ber 10, 1896) regrets Bunner’s untimely end and comments on 
the terseness, vigor, and dramatic quality of “Shriven.” An- 
other review is in the Critic for August 14, 1897. It speaks of 
the book’s endearing qualities, of “a breezy manliness, a sym- 
pathetic humanity.” 

After Bunner’s death Scribner's Magazine continues to print 
new items. In October we find “In the Wine-Cellar,” a story; 
in the December issue, “A Magic Gift,” a poem; in February, 
1897, “The Quest,” another poem; and in the April number, 
“Unaware,” the last of the poems in this magazine. The March 
5, 1898, Critic reprints “Lutetia,’ a sonnet which may have 
been printed before. And as late as December, 1914, Scribner’s 
Magazine contains Bunner’s “The Plain Girl,” mistakenly re- 
printed as an unpublished story. A story by this name had ap- 
peared in Puck, at the time it was running the More Short 
Sixes. And there is another volume of his of a totally different 
sort—Three Operettas (for children) published in 1897. Two 
of these have already been noted as having appeared in Harper’s 
Young People in 1885 and 1886—without music. “Bobby Shaf- 
toe” with music by Oscar Weil is to be found in the December 
8, 1891, issue of the same paper. When Harper & Brothers 
undertook their publication in one volume, Weil supplied the 
music for the other two operettas. There had been some cor- 
respondence between Bunner and Weil about music for an opera 
to be based on the Three Little Kittens in letters which seem to 
date from December, 1894, and Bunner had made it plain that 
he did not relish the idea of converting his Kittens into a comic 
opera, and that he did not have the time to do it—his hand was 
out as the result of so long a period of short-story writing. The 
book of operettas is very elaborately gotten up. And this, with 
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the exception of later editions of his works, is the last of Bunner’s 
volumes. 

Finally, we must speak of the Bunner Memorial. While his 
memory was still fresh in New York City, the Critic gave space 
for a campaign to establish a fund to provide annually the “H. 
C. Bunner Gold Medal” at Columbia University to be awarded 
to the student submitting the best essay on the subject of Amer- 
ican Literature. The preliminary letter to the editors of the 
Critic is to be found in the issue of June 6, and is signed by 
Hutton, Matthews, and Paine. One thousand dollars is the 
goal. In the November 21 number we read that these gentle- 
men have presented the University with the desired sum and 
that the medal is to be awarded in Bunner’s memory every year 
thereafter. A later Critic makes a slight correction in the Decem- 
ber 5 issue, and there the matter ends. The first award was 
made in 1897 for an article called “American Satiric Poetry.” 
And thus Bunner, who had intended to go to college—and to 
Columbia in particular—has his name in perpetuity on the roster 


of both Yale and Columbia. 


CHAPTER XVI 
BUNNER’S CHARACTER 


HE BEST KNOWN portrait of H. C. Bunner is printed as the 
frontispiece of The Suburban Sage and of the Poems pub- 
lished late in 1896. It is a picture of the middle-aged Bunner— 
an intellectual face with straight nose, slightly bulging fore- 
head, and eager animated eyes peering over the edges of rim- 
less eye-glasses. The head is partly bald in front, with one per- 
sistent tongue of hair running forward; the lower face is mous- 
tached and bearded. A wing collar and large, light-colored 
four-in-hand make a white V in the black of the vest and coat. 
It has often been reprinted. Another less sharply defined like- 
ness presents him in a double-visored sporting cap, leaning 
against a tree; in this he is without chin whiskers, and his well- 
shaped mouth is more clearly defined. One may find a repro- 
duction of this photograph in the Bookman for July, 1896, or 
repeated in the number for February, 1911, and in the issue 
for June, 1912, appears a picture of Bunner stroking his favorite 
pig in the wilds of Nutley. Two distinct silhouettes have been 
preserved—in the Book Buyer for July, 1896, and as frontis- 
piece in More Short Sixes (1894). But the best portrait of all— 
the most dignified and most revealing—is printed facing page 
112 of J. L. Ford’s Forty-Odd Years in the Literary Shop. 
Judging from the braided coat and other marks, it dates from 
about 1880, and is a picture of the more youthful Bunner. The 
mouth is clean shaven, the hair is dark and slightly curly and 
covers more of the high expanse of his forehead. The eyes are 
less strained and the bearing less whimsical and more vigorous. 
It is a portrait of the virile editor of Puck—the man of vision 
and purpose. 
It is this portrait that Paine probably had in mind when 
(see p. 62) he wrote: “Of medium height and slight of frame, 
with a smooth upper lip and dark, close-cropped side-whiskers, 
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he looked, when his face was in repose, more like a clergyman 
than the editor of a comic weekly.” This was the Bunner that 
Matthews first knew—the ardent, vivacious, and self-possessed 
young man of promise; the slim, spare figure, wiry and delicate, 
but of boundless energy and resilience. Overwork, malaria, 
bilious attacks, and severe colds had not yet undermined his 
naturally good constitution; and he then had something of the 
serenity of inexperience. But Bunner was not a handsome man, 
and, moreover, had no illusions on that point. Writing his 
fiancée in June, 1885, he says: “And when I looked at the nega- 
tive [of a recent photographic portrait], I smiled as I thought 
of the frank incredulity with which the announcement of your 


choice was greeted in certain quarters . . . if it would please 
you, I would wish to be as big as Samson and as handsome as 
Apollo; but I know that you don’t care ... I’m not loved, 


I’m glad to say, for a silken blond moustache or a pair of pathetic 
seal-brown eyes, like the men in novels—.” The picture of this 
Bunner is best painted in his letters and in his works. And it 
is an inspiring likeness. 

The man who knew him best has said (Historical Novel and 
Other Essays, p. 165) that sympathy was the keynote to Bun- 
ner’s character—a “cheery helpfulness.” Writing in the Book- 
man for June, 1912, Paine, who was very close to Bunner, says 
that he was “sympathy personified,” an adaptable and compan- 
ionable man. Paine mentions also that Bunner was honest and 
open in his likes and dislikes, that he was a witty conversa- 
tionalist with an inexhaustible store of interesting matter quickly 
acquired and never forgotten, but would never talk shop at his 
meals. He would never break up a party, for he was not only 
“sympathy” but also comsideration personified. And nowhere 
is this better seen than in his obvious delight and interest in the 
inhabitants of Mulberry Street, before his eyes from the window 
of his office. Paine tells us that these tenement dwellers were 
like old friends to Bunner, that he had a name for every one 
of them, and rejoiced and sorrowed with them daily. Hutton 
also speaks of Bunner’s courteous sympathy for those he liked, 
of his disinterested loyalty to his friends, and of his unfailing 
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devotion to his family. Hutton mentions in particular Bunner’s 
habit of speaking words of encouragement and praise, of his 
hearty and contagious laughter. All who knew him well found 
him a good listener, a witty talker, a man of wide erudition in 
literature and of never failing memory—especially in the field 
of poetry. Hutton saw, as everyone else did, that Bunner’s body 
was not equal to the strain that his intellectual activity put upon 
it, and like those of us who see the whole panorama of events, 
Hutton admired Bunner’s brave optimism. With him it was 
literally “Never say ‘die.’ ” 

If Bunner was at times guilty of strong and unreasonable 
dislikes for certain individuals into whose company he might 
be thrown, his larger sympathies and generosities made ample 
amends. His Puck does show hates and prejudices, and the 
gossip about his meeting Hutton does reveal a foolish incon- 
sistency, but his daily life reveals much that is magnanimous. 
Bunner loved humanity—especially the poor and needy. Writ- 
ing in the Dramatic Mirror for May 8, 1897, the columnist re- 
cords Annie Oakley’s tribute to the great-heartedness of her 
neighbor Bunner: 


Annie Oakley says that he never heard of a case of desti- 
tution or want that he didn’t endeavor to relieve at once. If 
he heard of a poor family he would send a hamper of good 
things, and would do it anonymously, so that they would never 
know who was their benefactor. The act was traced to his door 
more than once. 


And Bunner had a host of friends among those who knew 
him only through his writings. In Puck and in his other pub- 
lished writings we find “a true expression of his life and char- 
acter”—as it is phrased in the National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography; and the experience is heartwarming. His contem- 
poraries knew him and loved him. The obituaries all repeat the 
same message of affection. The New London Day says that the 
citizens regarded him as a fellow townsman and liked him for 
his numberless good qualities. The Springfield Republican re- 
marks on the retired, modest, and serious character of Bunner’s 
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life: “A man more gentle, quiet, sensitive and companionable 
is rarely met.” The San Franscisco Examiner speaks of the hold 
that he won on the affections of the people in writing to the 
heart of humanity. J. B. Carrington of Scribner's, writing in 
Clips, says: “Few men who write are able to impress their per- 
sonalities upon their readers with just the same touch of friend- 
liness that made H. C. Bunner seem so near to many who knew 
nothing of him, except in his books, newspaper and magazine 
work. . . . A sense of the personal attracts you; you are con- 
scious of a feeling of affection for the man who could so deli- 
cately touch the better and gentler side of you.” In Harper’s 
W eekly we read that he was “a delightful companion, and a sat- 
isfying, helpful friend—the same man in real life that he was 
to those who knew him only in his books.” And finally, in 
James L. Ford’s frequently reprinted obituary notice we learn 
that Bunner’s strongest trait of character was a humanity that 
runs through all his writings, a “sentiment of kindliness and 
good will toward men which has the genuine ring, because it 
came from the heart.” The testimony is almost universally 
favorable. 

Like any other normal person, Bunner had his hobbies. In 
that day drinking potent liquors could hardly have been re- 
garded as a hobby; the practice was universal among men of 
position and fashion. That our author drank more than was 
good for him is regrettably true; but so did most of his friends. 
He was in his own day a temperate man both as a drinker and 
as a smoker. In his letters there is talk of baseball, fencing, and 
fishing—but in his busy life there was little time for any athletic 
hobby. What Bunner seems to have enjoyed most was the pri- 
vacy of his semirural life in his back yard at Nutley; he believed 
that the artist has the right to privacy as a man (see his article 
on Frost in the October, 1892, Harper’s)—the right to an un- 
disturbed home removed from the job. His driving a sporty 
carriage about the lanes of his New Jersey home is only one 
phase of what is really his hobby—being a suburbanite. And like 
all other persons who have a hobby Bunner came in for his 
share of ridicule. The family scrapbook has many amusing clip- 
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pings from the contemporary papers recording with glee the 
existence of his “rich and powerful voiced donkey,” relating his 
disappearance and voicing the relief of the neighbors. Other 
scraps tell of an Egyptian lizard, white Cheshire pigs, two 
opossums named Tom Reed and Maggie Cline, and other flora 
and fauna. Another clipping tells of a celebration in Nutley of 
a Democratic victory. Bunner seems to have decorated his house 
with “an eruption of United States flags and nice, new clean 
brooms, together with a portrait of the donkey braying his paean 
of victory.” Another bit of newspaper gossip is poetical: 


Farmer Bunner’s killed his pig; 
It was fat and it was big. 

Now in death its cheek is pale— 
Here’s the ending of the tale. 


The pig had been too fond of caladium esculenum; the neigh- 
bors had cause for complaint; the animal had been sacrificed; 
and the tail had been sent to the editor of the New York Call. 
Suburban New Jersey looms large in Bunner’s works—in Jersey 
Street and Jersey Lane, in “The Zadoc Pine Labor Union,” in 
the Suburban Sage, and especially in the last chapter of The 
Runaway Browns. 

As a son, as a husband, and as a father Bunner had much 
to commend him. His letters frequently refer to his mother’s 
frail health, and in them it is obvious that he was constantly 
solicitous for her welfare. Early in his journalistic career he 
had been compelled to leave her to the care of his brother Ru- 
dolph—the strain of his irregular hours and habits had been too 
much for the routine life of the old lady, and she had always 
opposed Henry’s entering upon any such career; but as the 
years went on he continued to provide for her happiness with 
something more than mere filial respect. And by some miracle 
she survived into the year of his death, having lived to see him 
rise to a high position in the literary world. He was also a 
devoted husband and father. Henry Gallup Paine told the 
editor of this narrative, in a recent interview, that Bunner never 
talked sex, that he was constant to his wife, and had loved no 
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other woman. Alice Trumbull Learned was from the begin- 
ning a source of inspiration to the man she loved and was to 
marry. Born in a home of refinement and culture, she took an 
interest in poetry and music, and in the early years of their 
friendship was a contributor of verse to the “Bric-A-Brac” sec- 
tion of the Century. In 1885-86 she wrote reviews for the 
literary columns of Puck, and thereafter continued to take a 
vital interest in the literary activities of her husband and his 
many literary friends. They were ideally mated in every re- 
spect, and Bunner continued to be her lover to the end of his 
life. All of his books excepting A Woman of Honor are dedi- 
cated to A.L.B. The Airs from Arcady are poetically dedi- 
cated to an unnamed HER. And throughout their short married 
years Mrs. Bunner was devotion itself. Some of the private 
communications in her husband’s handwriting tell a great deal: 


February 14th, 1887 AC le. Bs 
Dear heart, our calendar grows thick 
With tender anniversaries; 
And Love, remembering, takes his pick— 
The very best of these. 
We lovers, journeying on our way 
Through life’s uncertain rain and shine, 
Should mark our age but by the day 
Of dear St. Valentine. 
bs: Om GN 3} 


The exactions of his position with Puck and the demands of 
his contemporaries left very little time for the home and the 
children. But Bunner loved the family life, loved his young- 
sters, and was always glad to welcome his intimates. With the 
exception of the loss of their infant son Philip, there were few 
sorrows in their life—until Bunner was stricken with pulmonary 
tuberculosis in the last few months of his career. The household 
was hospitable and cheery, and there was an abundance of family 
usages and poetical signs that alleviated the rigors of keeping 
house and raising a family. One of the best of these signs reads: 

NO ONE IN THIS HOUSEHOLD OUGHTER 
LEAVE THESE FAUCETS RUNNING WATER; 
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AND NO ONE, I AM CERTAIN, WOULD 
WHO WAS ENTIRELY KIND AND GOOD. 
Board of Health. 


And in the Book Buyer for July, 1896, we read: 


PLEASE! 
EVERYBODY. 

This is the Home of Harmony and Quiet: 
It loves no Personal and no Club riot. 
Come! and be wetcome!!—but let This 

remind you, 
Yowre pray’d to leave your Grievances 

behind you. 


Previous to his marriage in 1886 Bunner had been a free 
man-about-town, and had joined several organizations and clubs. 
He was a friendly man, despite what we have said about his 
strong dislikes, and had many friends and acquaintances. Soon 
after the founding of the Authors Club in 1882 he was asked 
to join. At the time there were just seven founders—De Kay, 
Gilder, Edward Eggleston, Noah Brooks, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Hutton, and Matthews (to paraphrase Matthews’s 
story in his autobiography)—an impressive company for a 
youngster of twenty-seven or -eight to join. Matthews relates 
that Matthew Arnold was the first honorary member and that 
when he came to America in 1883 to lecture, the club gave its 
first reception. Here it was that Bunner probably first saw and 
met Arnold. And in the same building, for a time, Bunner be- 
longed to an informal Fencers’ Club. The correspondence in 
the early eighties speaks of his efforts to get Walter Learned 
elected, but thereafter we hear little about it. The job and the 
family seem to have interfered with Bunner’s club life. The 
records of the Authors Club disclose that he was nominated at 
the seventh regular fortnightly meeting of the Club held at 
the house of E. C. Stedman on March 28, 1883. Bunner’s name 
was proposed by Charles de Kay, the founder of the Club. At 
the next regular meeting, April 11, 1883, Bunner was duly 
elected and at once became quite active in the social life of the 
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organization. In the absence of more precise information all 
that we can say about his resigning from the Club is that he 
gave up active membership in the latter part of 1891 and for 
reasons not recorded. Mr. Roberts, the chairman of the House 
Committee, informs the writer that old members still remember 
the jovial Bunner and that one of his rhymes still hangs over 
the wash basin in the Club’s billiard room. 

And there were other organizations. Matthews, who had 
been one of the two moving spirits in the founding of the Au- 
thors Club, was the father also of The Kinsmen—an organiza- 
tion of writers, painters, and actors. It was informally designed 
for the promotion of good fellowship in New York during the 
winter, and in London during the summer. Abbey, Barrett, 
Hutton, Millet, Laffan, and Matthews were charter members. 
Bunner, Osgood, Vedder, and Mark Twain were asked to join 
in March, 1883. Across the water Lang, Dobson, and Gosse 
were the leading spirits. On this side Joseph Jefferson, Julian 
Hawthorne, Richard Watson Gilder, George Parsons Lathrop, 
William Dean Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich were later admitted. On May 8, 1887, the 
American branch expired with a dinner at the Brunswick. There 
are records in Bunner’s letters of other club experiences wherein 
he was only a guest—but a performing guest. Writing his 
fiancée in December, 1885, he says: “Yes, I took my ten min- 
utes part in the Book Talk at the Grolier Club last night [the 
4th]. This was my first evening of clear and deliberate loafing 
in a long time; but I felt that I absolutely needed it, and I 
think it did me good. The Club seemed satisfied with my re- 
marks.” 

In 1891 he attended a meeting of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club as a literary guest. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
led the discussion of “Americanism in Literature,” and Bunner 
joined in the discussion; but it does not appear that at any time 
he was a member of that organization. He was, however, one 
of the founders of the Cloister Club, which Ford says was 
founded in 1894 by certain artists and writers in Clinton Place. 
His Forty-Odd Years (pp. 253 ff.) mentions H. L. Wilson as 
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Treasurer, and names Edward W. Townsend of “Chimmie 
Fadden” fame, Alfred Q. Collins, portrait painter, Robert W. 
Chambers, Reginald Birch, Emil Carlsen, artist, John G. Dater 
of the Herald, H. C. Bunner, W. C. Gibson, and R. K. Munkit- 
trick of the Puck staff. And there were other members less well 
known to this generation. 

In the American Copyright League, later called the Authors 
League, Bunner was a very much interested member. Matthews 
tells us in his life that the original members were all members 
of the Authors Club, and that the first meeting was held at his 
own home in April, 1883. Henry James was the first to arrive. 
Matthews speaks of the “ultimate victory” and praises the 
zeal and tact of the successive secretaries—George Parsons Lath- 
rop, Henry Loomis Nelson, and Robert Underwood Johnson. 
The agitation had been of long standing. As far back as Feb- 
ruary 3, 1877, the Arcadian had written eloquently on the mat- 
ter. The February, 1886, Century has an informing article on 
the agitation and lists the names of James Russell Lowell and 
forty-four others in America who are pressing the reform. 
Among these names are Aldrich, Cable, Curtis, Davis, Gilman, 
Howells, Lathrop, Matthews, Lounsbury, Stedman, Stockton, 
Tyler, Mark Twain, Warner, and Whittier. Matthews was an 
ardent champion with his Cheap Books and Good Books (1888), 
reprinted from a Century article and from an address in the 
Christian Union. Bunner was active also. On November 28, 
1887, he had taken part in the Readings by American Authors 
entertaining the audience with parts of his “The Zadoc Pine 
Labor Union.” And in this year Bunner was on the Council, and 
his cousin Bayard Tuckerman was on the Executive Committee. 

Bunner was very widely acquainted among the well-known 
men and some of the women celebrities of his age. This biog- 
raphy has already rehearsed the names of the principal theatri- 
cal figures of the day, has spoken of the old Arcadian crowd, 
of the Puck staff and contributors (of whom more is to be said), 
of Bunner’s club friends, and of the group at Nutley. We may 
now run over the list of his literary acquaintances, repeating a 
few names and adding some information; and then we may con- 
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sider the closest of his friends separately and in some detail. 
Bunner knew Aldrich, Bangs, (W. H.) Bishop, Burdette, 
Bridges and Burlingame of Scribner’s, Cable, Carey, and Gilder 
and Johnson of the Century, Helen Gray Cone, Fawcett, Field, 
Ford, Gosse, Robert Grant, Harland, (J.) Hawthorne, Hen- 
derson, Howells, Hutton, Janvier, Jefferson, Jessop, Lathrop, 
Learned, Magnus, Mark Twain, Matthews, Montgommery, 
Munkittrick, (T. N.) Page, Paine, Bliss Perry, Proudfit, Riley, 
Rosenfeld, (F.) Saltus, (F. H.) Smith, Stedman, Stockton, 
Stoddard, (H. L.) Wilson, and Winter. There were doubtless 
many others, including those he knew only by correspondence— 
Stevenson, Dobson, Henley, and others this side. Henry James 
and Bunner seem to have escaped meeting one another. Bangs 
was a contributor to Puck and knew Bunner well enough to 
present him with a copy of Roger Camerden (1887); of Bishop, 
author of Detmold, The Golden Justice, The House of a Mer- 
chant Prince, and numerous other volumes, we have already 
heard. Cable was well known to both Bunner and Learned, and 
once presented the former with a copy of Old Creole Days and 
the latter with the words and score of an old Creole song. In 
his Second Book of Verse Eugene Field wrote: 


To H. C. Bunner, Esqre, 
With much love from Eugene Field. 
March 27th, 1893— 


Jim never come back from the war again, 
But I haint furgot that las’, las’ night, 
When waitin’ fr orders, we two men 
Shook hands an’ made up afore the fight; 
An after all, it’s soothin’ to know 
That here I be, an’ yonder’s Jim— 
He havin’ his opinion of me, 
An’ I havin’ my opinion of him! 


Henry Harland, writing as “Sidney Luska,” presented Bun- 
ner with a copy of As Jt Was Written in 1885 with the “Com- 
pliments of Sidney Luska,” and in 1886 gave him Mrs. Peixada 
with the “Compliments of the Author”; Bunner received the 
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first named with great interest, and wrote his fiancée as follows: 
“T may be quite wrong, but I fancy that the author is neither 
so much of a musician nor so much of a Jew, at heart, as he 
would like to make himself believe he is. . . . I think he is 
a very young man, and that he is humbugging himself a little, 
in both of his pet enthusiasms, that is a sort of thing that rights 
itself soon enough, if a man has good stuff in him—as I think 
this one has.” Howells never did make his visit with the 
Bunners in Nutley. There was, however, something of a bond 
of interest between the two men. They both practiced the art 
of fiction, and had in common a friendship with Walter Learned. 
After leaving the Learneds in the summer of 1884 Howells 
wrote in his thank-you letter: “I envy you and Mrs. Learned 
that charming circle of young writers and artists; we couldn’t 
get it together in Boston.” Learned was pleased, and Bunner, 
even though he had not been in New London at the time, was 
pleased, for he was the chief figure in the “circle.” Mark Twain 
also knew Bunner. They met in an interesting way. They had 
been thrown together socially without any formalities. Mark 
Twain slowly looked him over and Bunner, who was quick of 
speech, said, “I wager ten cents you don’t know who I am.” 
Clemens drawled a reply, ““Why, yes, youre Bunner.”” Whereat 
the latter, “Here’s your ten cents.” Afterwards Mark Twain 
visited the Bunners in Nutley. Clemens had at that time a 
theory that one should not eat to cure a cold. He stayed over 
Sunday without eating a meal. Imagine the social disaster for 
Mrs. Bunner. 

Thomas Nelson Page once presented Bunner with a copy of 
Stories by American Authors (1X) containing one of Page’s 
narratives. The inscription reveals a brief but warm friendship. 
How well Bunner knew David L. (“Peleg Arkwright”) Proud- 
fit, the editor cannot say; but there is a volume called Mask 
and Domino in the Bunner library which inscribes the copy to 
Bunner with “regards and compliments of his friend.” Sted- 
man, the “Arbiter of the Eighties,” was associated with Bunner 
in several different ways. At the time that Stedman was pre- 
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paring his Songs and Ballads he requested from Bunner some 
appropriate verse. 


EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN 

Though to his song the reeds respondent rustle 

That cradled Pan what time all song was young, 
Though in a new-world city’s restless bustle 

He sounds a lyre in fields Sicilian strung; 
Though his the power the days of old to waken, 

Though Nature’s melody’s as clear to him 
As ere of dryads were the woods forsaken, 

And the fresh world of myth grew faint and dim— 
A dearer grace is his when men’s eyes glisten 

With closer sympathies his page above, 
And near his spirit draws to hearts that listen 

The song that sweetly rounds with Home and Love. 


New York, Dec. 10th, 1884. H. C. Bunner. 


Among the half dozen intimates of our author Matthews is 
plainly the first. It is difficult to place the others—Magnus, 
Hutton, Learned, Ford, Lathrop, and, among the Puck group, 
Paine. Bunner and Magnus had the intimacy of collaboration 
early in Bunner’s career, but beyond that very little. Magnus 
was in his own day an unsuccessful playwright and writer, and 
won Bunner’s pitiful regard rather than his friendship. With 
Hutton, Bunner had a long and satisfying friendship. Ford 
called Hutton “an amateur in friends,” and records that he was 
himself a good friend and nothing of a snob. Matthews found 
Hutton a very satisfactory friend, and in These Many Years has 
spoken of Hutton’s unpretending and cheerful friendliness. It 
appears that he was liked by all sorts of men. Bunner and 
Matthews liked him for his wide knowledge of books and 
authors—an interest rather in the memorabilia of authorship 
than in the criticism of literature. Matthews tells us that Hut- 
ton was greatly interested in the theater and was a very close 
friend of Edwin Booth and Laurence Barrett. Hutton has left 
his estimate of Bunner in the Bookman for July, 1896, but there 
are other evidences of a warm affection between the two men. 
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In Bunner’s copy of Hutton’s Literary Landmarks of Edin- 
burgh the donor wrote 


Within 397 miles of 
Edinboro’ Town 
to the tune of 


Annie Laurie 
»” 


From bony Ami Laurie 
this book to H. C. B. 
For Bunner, any Laurie 
would lay him doun and dee! 
Lonpon, June 24th 1893 1a 


And it must not be forgotten that it was for Larry Hutton that 
Bunner named his last born child. There were other felicities 
of verse and prose on both sides. 

Jim Ford was another old and lifelong friend of the entire 
family. He was, of course, a contributor to Puck; but he was 
widely experienced in the magazine and newspaper world of 
his day and the author of a surprisingly large number of books. 
Posterity will know him for his Forty-Odd Years in the Literary 
Shop and probably nothing else. Bunner’s letters are full of 
Jim’s doings, and we gather that Ford was a prince of good 
fellows. The correspondence is full also of references to the 
“P. B.” or, as he is better known, George Parsons Lathrop. The 
present age has completely forgotten or has never known this 
literary friend of Bunner’s; but when we turn to the list of his 
printed works we find an astonishing array of poetry and prose, 
including studies of Hawthorne which are ot entirely forgotten. 
The youthful Lathrop had Bunner’s respect, but both Learned 
and Bunner had many private jokes about the “P. B.’s” affairs; 
and there is talk about Alfred Chappell’s helping to convert 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop to Roman Catholicism. And when 
it comes to the story of Walter Learned’s friendship with Bun- 
ner very little need be added to what the letters have already 
shown. Learned was eight years older than his friend, and was 
variously talented. He was a successful banker and one of the 
typical “good fellows” of his generation. During his career he 
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found time to contribute to the Evening Post, Scribner's, the 
Century, and Puck. He reviewed for his own local paper, for 
Puck, for the Century, and for the Christian Union. In 1889 he 
published selections from his own verse under the title Between 
Times, and in 1892 he translated Coppée’s Ten Tales. He be- 
longed to the Authors Club and to the Grolier Club. Bunner 
found in him good fellowship and witty conversation—removed 
from the scene of Bunner’s arduous labors. Learned was quite 
a wag: “I notice in this week’s Puck you mention John Gilpin 
as ‘Goldsmith’s gloomy poem.’ John Gilpin was written by John 
Henry Newman, the author of Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and The Hunting of the Snark. I think Goldsmith wrote 
Childe Harold in conjunction with an obscure playwright by 
the name of Cowper . . .” (from a letter to Bunner, September 
27-1 683)). 

It is impossible to tell of Matthews’s relations with Bunner 
within the limits of one paragraph. On the latter’s side there 
is the moving testimony of the letters, and on Matthews’s nu- 
merous printed passages that tell of a mutual affection and 
regard. Nothing ever clouded their friendship—they had lived 
together, had collaborated, and had repeatedly talked over their 
literary ventures. One of the last of Bunner’s magazine articles, 
published in the Bookman for March, 1896, was an appreciation 
of his old friend’s work as a critic. Bunner made Matthews 
his literary executor, and the trust was carried out with tact and 
skill. Nothing that our author disapproved found its way into 
the later editions of his works. Matthews was the older of 
the two and for a time led the way; but when Bunner gained 
his stride and easily outdistanced his guide, Matthews continued 
serenely on his way. Matthews’s genius was not, like Bunner’s, 
creative; it was, rather, critical and historical; and for this reason 
we hear more about the friendship from the older man than we 
do from the younger. In These Many Years (pp. 175 ff.) and 
in Americanisms and Briticisms (pp. 177 ff.) Matthews writes 
with warm affection the story of their friendship; and it is 
pleasant to note that Matthews’s last published article is the 
brief biography in the new Dictionary of American Biography. 
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And Columbia University has inherited from the estate of Pro- 
fessor Matthews nearly every letter that Bunner wrote him 
during those nineteen years of their intimacy. We look in vain 
for any such display of regard in Bunner’s works. He was sym- 
pathetic and straightforward in everything, but disliked mixing 
criticism and friendship. He was unpretentious, manly, simple, 
and upright—a good man and a good friend. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE MAN OF LETTERS 


N LOOKING For Bunner letters and manuscripts the biographer 

discovered two letters in the Harvard University Library, 
three in the Yale University Library, fourteen in the Princeton 
University Library, fifty-odd in the Bunner attic, and nearly 
sixty in the Columbia University Library. Most of the letters to 
Bunner together with the other literary remains are preserved in 
New London. Princeton has the manuscript of “My Shak- 
spere” and of “Mr. Vincent Egg and the Wages of Sin,” 
marked “copied for the Hutton’s.” Matthews’s collection now in 
the Columbia Library includes the manuscript of “Gone,” “Lines 
for an Album,” “Mr. Arnold Disposes of a Nation,” “I had rather 
your pale cheek reddened,” “I would not have you unkindly,” 
“Stocking Exposure,” “The Quest,” “Lutetia,” “Inadequate,” 
and “Sehnsucht.” In an old chest in the Learned home, where 
Mrs. Bunner and her children have lived since Bunner’s death, 
are to be found the manuscripts of “Farewell to Salvini,” “To 
Her,” “The Way to Arcady,” “Love in Old Cloathes,” “In 
Business,” “An Old Song,” “Strong As Death,” ‘Holiday 
Home,” “Feminine,” “The Wail,” “Lager Beer,” “One, Two, 
Three!,” “May-Bloom,” “A Look Back,” “L’Heure du Ber- 
ger,” and others. The handwriting is almost uniformly crisp 
and clear. 

When we come to trace out the bibliographical history of 
Bunner’s printed works we find it almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish one edition from another. In the Publishers’ Weekly 
for September 25, 1926, Vrest Orton attempts a check-list of 
the works, but does not undertake going beyond first edition 
dates. The difficulty is largely with those books published in 
wrappers and in boards without change of date by the book 
publishing department of Puck. And to complicate matters there 
were later issues in cloth or half-cloth, and in other cases, espe- 
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cially the books published by Scribner’s, English editions closely 
following the original American. In 1916 and 1917 there was 
made the first uniform edition of his stories. Late in 1915 and 
early in 1916 Franklin P. Adams, the F. P. A. of the “Tower,” 
stirred up something of a Bunner boom in the New York 
Tribune, describing himself in a letter to Mrs. Bunner as “a 
Bunner fan of long standing.” The Bookman for February of 
the latter year aired the matter rather discouragingly but in a 
fair-minded manner, doubting the success of the proposed uni- 
form edition of verse and prose. In the mind of the writer there 
was no question about Bunner’s having talent and invention; 
it was simply a matter of changing popular tastes and new short- 
story methods. Meanwhile Bunner’s readers were bombarding 
F. P. A. with passages of happy memory and praise, and F. 
Gregory Hartswick of Judge penned an epistle in which he said: 
“American letters stand in too precarious a position for us to 
overlook a writer who is surely entitled to one of the premier 
positions in our somewhat limited gallery of literary luminaries. 
In the present period of literature, entirely surrounded as one 
is by local rot and foreign erotic pessimism, to read Bunner 
brings a feeling of relief akin to the first breath of air after 
confinement in the subway on a hot morning.” Then Charles 
Scribner’s Sons brought out the First Series of the Szories. In 
June, 1916, Current Opinion welcomes the First and Second 
Series, and remarks that Puck is “now reprinting some of the 
best remembered of them—a significant sign of Bunner’s per- 
sistent popularity.” Two more volumes came out in 1917, and 
in this fashion all of the stories, excepting the De Maupassant 
adaptations, are preserved in four uniform volumes. The poems, 
as has already been made clear, were first collected in 1896 and 
have been reprinted at least once since. I refer to the 1917 
edition published by Scribner’s. 

The magazine world in which Bunner made his living has 
been very well described by Matthews in his autobiography and 
by Ford in his Literary Shop and Other Tales. In the seventies 
Matthews had been a contributor to Appleton’s Journal, Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly, Scribner’s Monthly, the Galaxy, and Har- 
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pers. The Galaxy was soon to be absorbed in the Atlantic; 
Putnam’s was taken over by Scribner’s Monthly; and there was 
also Lippincotv’s. Appleton’s Journal perished in 1881; and in 
the same year the Critic started its quarter-century career as 
America’s first good literary review. At the time when Bunner 
first began to contribute poetry to the magazines Scribner’s 
Monthly was being edited by Josiah G. Holland, and the At- 
lantic was still in Howells’s care; Harper’s Magazine had been 
in Alden’s hands since 1869 and would so remain until 1919. 
Gilder, as has already been pointed out, was Holland’s successor 
in 1881, and was a good friend to the youthful Bunner. When 
(in 1881) the magazine became the Century, its editor cele- 
brated with Howells’s A Modern Instance, run serially. Gilder 
preferred American serials, and thus encouraged the native art 
of fiction. What Gilder liked in Bunner was, naturally enough, 
his verse; for Gilder was himself a poet. The Century soon got 
the reputation for being more “timely” than its great rival 
Harper’s, but was none the less literary. And through his wife, 
Gilder became acquainted with the more respectable art bo- 
hemians of the day. Ford tells us that Gilder was a man of real 
literary taste and that he discouraged maudlin imitations of 
Dickens and Bret Harte. To us moderns Gilder appears some- 
what prudish and overmodest—but this was characteristic of 
the age rather than the person; Aldrich on the Adlantic and 
Alden on Harper’s were just as “proper”; and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, who assisted Gilder, was even more fastidious— 
Ford relates that Johnson tried to prevail upon Bunner to reduce 
the number of whiskey flasks offered the hero of “The Red Silk 
Handkerchief” in the pages of the Century. For reasons un- 
known to the writer, Aldrich, who was editor from 1881 to 1890, 
printed very little from Bunner, and Alden took very little for 
Harper's; very likely Bunner submitted only what his Century 
and Scribner’s Magazine friends would not take. Harper's 
Monthly was for years the most widely circulated periodical in 
the country, and set a very refined standard as a family maga- 
zine. It aimed to include nothing that could not be read aloud 
in the home. Imagine the difficulties for Alden. And as for 
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the Azlantic—under Aldrich it gained a very high reputation in 
its own limited field, and perhaps for this reason excluded some 
of Bunner’s lighter productions. And in 1887 Bunner found 
another friend in Burlingame of the new Scribner's, and con- 
tinued to send in contributions to this editor until the end. The 
Critic was also sympathetic to Bunner, and for good reasons— 
Gilder’s sister edited the monthly and Matthews wrote book 
reviews therein during its entire life. Gilder would not allow 
his own works to be reviewed in that journal. In general, the 
articles in the Critic are valuable commentaries on the work of 
Bunner and his contemporaries. 

Writing in the “Point of View” section of Scribner's Maga- 
zine for July, 1896, Brander Matthews protests against any one’s 
doing what the biographer must attempt: 


. . . It would be to do what he especially disliked, to speak 
of the “place” of his work in the literature which he loved. 
What he did seriously he did in the finest and truest spirit of 
a man of letters; he put into it his best for love of it, with the 
simplicity of motive which is almost the touchstone of the true 
literary quality. He got pleasure from his work exactly in pro- 
portion as it approached the immutable if indefinable standards 
of such a man; and this even in his trifling. It would be im- 
possible to think of anyone less misled by false standards of 
comparison, or whom the laurels of others moved less except 
to generous admiration. 

It is also impossible for anyone who knew him well to write 
of his personal side otherwise than with deep feeling. His 
unfailing cheerfulness, courage, loyalty to his friendships, and 
complete sincerity were traits, indeed, to be felt rather than 
analyzed: is ei 


James L. Ford is inclined to place Bunner in the earliest period 
of Lowell, Holmes, and Curtis, rather than in his own; but 
this is true only of his verse and does not entirely cover the 
situation. In the words of Henry W. Lanier in the Golden 
Book for June, 1928: “Henry Cuyler Bunner was a writer 
whose personality leaves an even deeper impression than do 
his stories . . .”; and this quality in our author makes his work 
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peculiar to no particular period or style. And the matter is 
further complicated by the thought that Bunner died with his 
best work yet to come. Be that as it may, Bunner belonged 
definitely to the eighties and nineties of the last century, and 
was one of the best known and most prosperous figures of the 
period. Paine, and Gibson, and Hutton all speak of his amazing 
celerity of composition, of his fecundity, and of the scrupulous 
care which he gave his serious work; Gibson mentions also that 
very early in the game Bunner commanded fifty dollars for 
a poem where others got only ten. In the eyes of his con- 
temporaries he was a very successful writer. 

Before we get involved in the consideration of his art, it is 
necessary that we name some of his contemporaries and tell what 
they wrote. Turning the pages of Whitcomb’s Chronological 
Outlines of American Literature dating from 1893 and luckily 
sponsored by Brander Matthews, we discover that when Bunner 
was first writing verse Aldrich, Howells, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Stockton, and Julian Hawthorne were on the horizon in vary- 
ing magnitudes and elevations. Gilder’s New Day had just been 
published (1875), Henry James was bringing out his Roderick 
Hudson (1875), Stedman his Victorian Poets, and Mark Twain 
his Tom Sawyer (1876). Sidney Lanier’s Poems date from the 
same period, as do also The American, published in the same 
year that Puck was established (1877), Bronson Howard’s The 
Banker’s Daughter (1878), James’s Daisy Miller (1878), Cable’s 
Old Creole Days (1879), Stockton’s Rudder Grange (1879), and 
others too numerous to mention. Mark Twain, Howells, and 
James were all older than Bunner; Edith Wharton was younger 
and not strictly speaking a contemporary. Stephen Crane’s work 
follows after Bunner’s death; and although Augustus Thomas, 
David Belasco, and William Gillette were life contemporaries, 
their mature work belongs to a later period. Bunner began as 
a poet and ended as a short-story writer; but throughout his 
life he was experimenting in the several forms of literary com- 
position which he loved—including playwriting, the composing 
of comic operas, and stories and operettas for children. His con- 
temporaries praised him rather indiscriminately; posterity reads 
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only his short stories—and says many different things. To some, 
Bunner seems old-fashioned—and so he is; but the writer of 
this life believes that Bunner belongs to that small group of 
story-tellers whose narratives inevitably please each successive 
generation of readers. 

In the best of Bunner’s work we find that he was as par- 
ticular about the substance as he was about the form. The sub- 
ject matter may sometimes seem to this generation sentimental 
or something worse, but it is always decent and clearly defined. 
Bunner was himself no prig nor prude; but he was not vulgar 
nor scatterbrained. He had a keen mind and a warm heart. 
Some critics have seen in him an unusual combination of delicacy 
and virility; others have been concerned only with his exquisite 
workmanship. Form was with him a matter of conscience as 
well as art. He was by nature painstaking and thorough, and 
in his writing inspired to the struggle for perfection of form 
by the example of those masters of prose and verse whom he 
had revered from early manhood. He was widely read—his 
letters alone reveal this; and he was very sensitive to the style 
of his familiars, and nowhere is this more apparent than in his 
delightful parodies. His critical faculties were well developed 
early in his career; and if it seems to this age that he sometimes 
pursues false divinities, we must acknowledge that he was right 
more often than he was wrong. He was right, for example, 
about the Arcadian crowd and the quality of the review itself. 
He was correct in his damnation of his own novel; and in wel- 
coming Stevenson as a genius he was ahead of his own genera- 
tion. Unfortunately we do not know what he thought of Henry 
James’s work nor of the work of his other great contemporaries. 
And Bunner was acutely self-critical. He was humorously con- 
scious of his lack of musical gifts: 


Music is a great and beautiful art. I am not musical myself, 
which has always been a source of great joy to my friends. . . . 
I have never known a musician without being sincerely sorry 
for it, sooner or later. Bach’s chief claim to respect among 
musicians is that he wrote much of his music so that it can be 
played backward as well as forward... . 
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The mimeographed sheets from which this fragment is taken 
are in Mark Twain’s manner rather than Bunner’s, and are 
misleading. He could not sing, and he probably was deficient 
in musical appreciation; but we must remember that he pub- 
lished and reprinted three operettas, and that he wrote one very 
good song: 


Heave ho! the anchor over the bow 
And off toseagol.... 


In collecting his own poems and prose for republication Bunner 
was extremely critical of his work, and he rejected a surprisingly 
large number of poems, stories, and essays. Anyone who has 
gone over the contemporary magazines and his unpublished 
manuscripts realizes that in self-criticism Bunner was ruthless 
and at the same time wise. 

We have now come to the consideration of the plays, the 
essays, and the letters. Other chapters will examine the stories, 
the poems, and the editorial activities of our author. And first 
of all, we must make it clear that Bunner was not, despite his 
“Casperl,” his “One, Two, Three! ,” and his “Three Operettas,” 
an habitual writer for children: His Puck editorial for June 21, 
1882, criticizes the age for supplying its children with Jesse 
James fiction and the “pious frauds” of the Sunday-school 
library, and recommends in their place the wholesome books 
that he had read as a boy—Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, 
Swiss Family Robinson, Scott, Cooper, and Marryat. To the 
list he adds St. Nicholas, Harper's Young People, Lanier’s Boys? 
Mabinogion, Aldrich’s Bad Boy, Tom Brown, and the like. 
This is sound and mature advice, but we may not conclude that 
Bunner felt that he was destined to write the children’s stories 
of his age. As a matter of fact, he was not by nature qualified 
to write stories intended especially for children; and yet, cu- 
riously enough, his Short Sixes and the like have a distinct appeal 
for youthful readers. And yet in the fairy-story “Casperl,” pub- 
lished in Sz. Nicholas for April, 1886, and written especially for 
a young girl in the Learned neighborhood, we do not find the 
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artless and simple tale that children love; the language is too 
grown-up, the moral too obvious, and the point of view mature. 

Bunner was born in an age that doted on Dion Boucicault 
and John Brougham and that had almost no native playwrights. 
The leading actors, Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett, were 
mainly concerned with Shakespeare; and the tradition of the 
Wallacks was distinctly English. Then as Bunner began to grow 
up, Augustin Daly was adapting German plays and A. M. 
Palmer was taking over French plays in adaptations designed for 
the American public. Even Bronson Howard, whose Saratoga 
dates from 1870, wrote first under the French influence. Bunner 
lived to see the rise of our native drama in the eighties, includ- 
ing the early successes of Richard Mansfield in both foreign and 
native plays, and including also some of the early work of Steele 
MacKaye, David Belasco, and Clyde Fitch. Bunner’s own ef- 
forts to write comedies in the French manner and to concoct 
original plays, largely in collaboration with his intimates, came 
to naught. To be sure, at least one play was performed in a 
theater; but of his seven known plays half are lost and the 
remainder preserved with very little to recommend them. His 
own generation spurned his dramatic productions, but Bunner 
apparently never gave up hope. His friends Matthews, Hutton, 
and Winter were actively and keenly interested in the stage, 
and Bunner himself had a wide theatrical acquaintance (see, for 
example, John Drew’s My Years on the Stage, 1921, p. 106); 
but beyond his contributions to the Portfolio of Players—a chap- 
ter on Ada Rehan in the Recruiting Officer, another on the same 
actress in The Squire, a chapter on John Drew, and the poem 
already mentioned—and the theatrical notices in Puck, there 
is nothing of importance in his dramatic experiments after 1883. 

When we consider Bunner’s essays and sketches we should 
not go beyond the two volumes that contain all that he cared 
to present the world. We have spoken of his highly amusing 
Swinburnian hoax, which did not deserve its rejection; and very 
soon we will say something about his “New York as a Field 
for Fiction” and his “Cheating at Letters,” neither of which 
was reprinted; but of the others—“Shanty Town,” “City Ath- 
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letics,” the Stevenson review, the Frost article, the American 
poster sketch, and so forth—enough has already been said. 
There were, however, very few potboilers among the lot. In 
speaking of Jersey Street and Jersey Lane, Matthews calls the 
volume “perhaps the ripest” of Bunner’s books, and comments 
on the loss of hearty funmaking and the gain in mellowness and 
maturity. He speaks also of the harmonious combination of man- 
liness and delicacy, and of Bunner’s mastery of his tools. With 
some of this praise we can agree, but even among his contem- 
poraries there was the feeling that the essays lacked spontaneity 
and form, and were either too thin or overloaded with matter. 
This is, indeed, true of “The Bowery and Bohemia”—1t is over- 
loaded and lacking in polish and compelling power. The best 
of the lot is “Tiemann’s to Tubby Hook.” It is rich in boyhood 
memories, in local color and local history so engrossing to the 
New Yorker; it is done with enthusiasm and with care. “Jersey 
and Mulberry” is warm with Bunner’s sympathetic daily ex- 
perience with the poor of his office neighborhood; the “Story of 
a Path” seems less spontaneous, but labored as it may be it, too, 
grew out of the author’s life; and something of the same nature 
might be said about “The Lost Child” and “A Letter to Town.” 
Sentiment was the fashion—a sort of delicate, chivalrous senti- 
ment that makes strong men shudder—I have no doubt Bunner 
sometimes repented of his own sins as a writer of stories and 
sketches of this sort. For the most part he is, no matter how 
delicate, essentially virile; and this is true of most of the essays 
in this collection. We agree with the critic who says that the 
book is probably the ripest of Bunner’s works; but agree also 
with the reviewer who declares that the essay-sketch is not our 
author’s best field. The subject matter is interesting enough, but 
usually the form is not so carefully worked out and the reader’s 
attention wanders. 

Bunner’s contemporaries greeted the Suburban Sage with 
amused delight. Suburban life was then an amusing topic, and 
the writer was their favorite funny man. And the book must 
have pleased both city and country dweller. The subject matter 
is perennial in interest—the man who borrows and does not re- 
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turn, woman’s artful slavery to fashion, the horse (or auto- 
mobile) that never grows old despite his years, planning a new 
home, moving in, trouble with the furnace, fear of the dark, 
local snobbery, golf, dogs, real-estate promoters, and what not. 
The treatment is that which a weekly funny journal permits 
within a brief space. Bunner’s contemporaries said that with 
him the ephemeral was for all time. The present generation 
will remark otherwise—if this biography has led them to read 
him with a sympathetic eye. The editor himself enjoys read- 
ing these brief sketches because they bring back the days of his 
youth, and not because they are funny. Today even our wit is 
dry—or should be. The sketches are keenly observant and hu- 
morously sympathetic; but one must remember that Bunner 
was near the end of his tether and writing under pressure. 

Finally, there are the letters. Some of Bunner’s friends 
called him a poor correspondent—in the sense that he neglected 
to answer their letters; but no one can call him a poor letter 
writer. None of the letters, excepting one or two to the editors 
of certain periodicals, were written with a view to ultimate pub- 
lication. They are, rather, spontaneous and genuine produc- 
tions. They reflect a very live personality with almost complete 
detail, and they are scrupulously thought out and polished with 
an aim to saying exactly what he had in mind in the best possible 
way. Even the punctuation was a matter of sober thought— 
including the annoying brackets and misplaced commas after the 
double quotation marks. I know of no better example wherein 
the style is more clearly the man. All of his moods are reflected, 
much of the inner furnishing of his mind is made clear, and the 
man is almost visible. And in these letters we get a suggestive 
picture of the age. Not much more could be required of any 
letter writer. It might be said that Bunner was in his letters 
both man and artist. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE POET 


E HAVE TRACED the course of Bunner’s poetical growth 

but have said very little about the various types and 
practically nothing by way of critical estimation. It may be 
helpful at this point to state that in the year 1876, when Bunner 
was beginning to write verse, Appleton’s New Poems by Living 
Singers included work by Maurice Thompson, Edgar Fawcett, 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, R. W. Gilder, George Edgar Montgom- 
mery, and Sidney Lanier—and less well-known writers. The 
omissions as much as some of the inclusions worry the critical 
minded, Bunner himself was following the lead of Brander Mat- 
thews; and interesting experiments in new forms were about to 
be published. Writing in the Galaxy for October, 1874, Mat- 
thews had publicly expressed his debt to Frederick Locker for 
the impulse to write “familiar verse” or “songs of society.” In 
the article he had traced the history of vers de société (as some 
prefer to call it) from Horace, the father of the art, down 
through Martial and Catullus, through Pope, Prior, and Praed, 
to Locker, Collins, and Holmes. The article definitely names 
Praed as the founder of the modern school of familiar verse. 
Then in the June, 1878, Appleton’s Matthews printed his 
“Varieties of Verse,” wherein he traced the rise of French forms, 
their importation to England, and the consequent revival of 
vers de société. The article makes special mention of Austin 
Dobson’s experiments in the revived French forms in his Prov- 
erbs in Porcelain (1877). Matthews was responsible also for an 
article on Locker-Lampson in the February, 1883, Century and 
another on Austin Dobson in the October, 1884, issue of the 
same magazine. And Bunner had in the meanwhile printed his 
article on French forms and presented the world with his own 
experiments in this manner of lyrical composition. The reader 
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must be reminded that Bunner was interested also in pure lyrics, 
occasional poetry, comic verse, satires, and parodies. 

Before we consider the printed volumes of his verse we must 
say something about the various forms in which he experi- 
mented. Brander Matthews in his American Familiar Verse 
(1904) has defined familiar verse, so named by Cowper, as the 
lyric of “commingled sentiment and playfulness.” He points 
out that this lyric is less emotional than the pure lyric, and 
the author conceals such feeling as he has under a debonair 
gaiety. Thus familiar verse cannot deal with deep matters, but 
should not fail to suggest the serious aspects of living. It may 
not be broadly comic, nor overfrivolous, nor too cynical; and 
the poem must be brief, brilliant, and buoyant. The Rape of 
the Lock is too long to be called familiar verse, “Sally in Our 
Alley” too homely, and Croker’s “To Miss Peel on Her Mar- 
riage” too heavy. Dobson’s Twelve Good Rules for the com- 
position of familiar verse follow. Matthews had first come across 
Locker’s Lyra Elegantiarum in 1870, and in 1881 Dobson had 
introduced Matthews to Locker. Dobson’s experiments in 
French forms had begun in 1874 with a set of triolets, and in 
1876 he had written the first original ballade ever written in 
English—“Prodigals.” E. C. Stedman in his Victorian Poets 
had suggested to Dobson a need for new forms, and the latter 
had taken the hint—hence in 1877 Proverbs in Porcelain. As 
has already been made plain, Bunner in 1878 began to take a 
very active interest in the English poet’s work, Scribner’s 
Monthly and the Century accepted contributions from Dobson, 
and the craze was on. Bunner and Matthews were of course 
aware that Dobson was something more than a writer of fa- 
miliar verse, and probably grew to realize that his best work 
lay in other fields; but for a time all three shared the enthusias- 
tic interest in the new forms and the new manner. In 1883 
Dobson presented Bunner with a copy of the Old World Idylls 
poetically inscribed: 

For El C38: 
Witness my hand (and seal thereto) 
All ye who wrong, by word or sign, 
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This unprotected muse of mine, 
I wish you . . . something else to do. 


May all your bills at once be due! 
May she, whose grace you seek, decline! 
Witness my hand! 


But you, acute, accomplished, true, 
And candid, who, in every line, 
Perceiv’st a spark (or sparks) divine, 
Be blessed! There’s luck in store for you, 
Witness my hand! 


Austin | . | Dobson 


And Paine in the June, 1912, Bookman reprints other lines from 
Dobson to Bunner. Two of Bunner’s manuscript poems ad- 
dressed to Dobson in 1878 are in the possession of the latter’s 
daughter. 

But the eighties soon grew weary of French forms and of 
familiar verse. Munkittrick, on Puck, had for a time shared 
with Matthews and Bunner their admiration of Dobson’s ex- 
quisite art, but was soon converted to Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 
manner, and wrote (Matthews’s These Many Years, p. 179): 

Austin, Austin, Austin 

Dobby, Dobby, Dobby, 
Although writing verses 

Seems to be your hobby, 
Stevenson can take you, 

With Messrs. Gosse and Lang 
And knock your heads together 

With a bang, bang, bang. 


A reviewer of Frank Dempster Sherman’s Madrigals and 
Catches in the July, 1887, Azlantic is very outspoken. He praises 
the light and graceful verses, but singles out the ballades and 
rondeaux for adverse comment. “These affected, and now 
threadbare forms of verse were well enough in the hands of 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Dobson, who caught their inspiration 
from Villon himself; but what shall be said of later followers 
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who take their ineffectual fire from Dobson and Swinburne?” 
And Francis Thompson, in his The Way of Imperfection 
(1889), remarks that “over the whole contemporary mind is 
the trail of this serpent perfection. . . . It leads in poetry to 
the love of miniature finish, and then in turn . . . to the tyr- 
anny of sonnet, ballad, rondeau, triolet, and their kind.” In 
one of his October letters in 1884 Bunner acknowledges that 
the public has wearied of French forms. In this country the 
fashion had lasted through six years with Bunner as its most 
proficient follower. And it must be here admitted that his best 
poetical work is in the familiar verse that in his day so often 
employed the French forms. 

With a jealous regard for his growing reputation, Bunner 
excluded from the two volumes of his verse published in his 
lifetime much of his lighter and of his broadly comic poetry. 
On more than one occasion Matthews expresses his regret that 
his friend never saw fit to gather into a volume the best of his 
parodies and satirical verse that had appeared in Puck, Puck’s 
Annual, and elsewhere. Both Matthews and Paine have much 
to say about the “V. Hugo Dusenbury” burlesques which ran 
as a series in the columns of Puck over a long period, and Mat- 
thews in his Recreations of an Anthologist suggests that some- 
one edit “The Life and Literary Remains of V. Hugo Dusen- 
bury” so that this generation may read the satiric and apprecia- 
tive parodies or burlesques which Bunner penned under the 
grotesque name and character. The editor of this biography 
thinks that in this matter Bunner was wiser than his literary 
executor. V. Hugo Dusenbury’s “Shake, Mulleary and Go-ethe” 
may be worthy of preservation, but very little else of the same 
type from the columns of Puck is as good or as interesting. The 
Critic for February 2, 1884, tells us that Bunner’s contem- 
poraries enjoyed his comic poems immensely; but it does not 
follow that this age can get the same pleasure in their perusal. 
If we are to preserve any of the verse that Bunner thought 
damaging to his reputation, let us confine ourselves to the paro- 
dies. He was a master of imitation—of thought, style, and dic- 
tion; and a judiciously collected volume of parodies as good as 
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those in “The Great Swinburnian Hoax” would be worth while 
from every point of view—including the author’s. 

There have been two attempts to save some of his outcast 
verses. In 1896, when Matthews was gathering the “Airs from 
Arcady,” “Rowen,” “Ballads of the Town,” and “Later Lyrics” 
into one volume, there appeared in the July Book Buyer Frances 
Bacon Paine’s “H. C. Bunner’s Fly-Leaf and Friendly Verses.” 
It contains verses written chiefly for his intimates on special 
occasions and is an interesting and witty collection. The lines 
to Field and the verses headed “Please!” have already been 
printed in this book. Others more worthy of preservation lie 
buried in various books. The lines to Larry Hutton, reprinted 
in Laurence and Eleanor Hutton: Their Books of Association 
(1905), are both witty and virile. In Edward P. Mitchell’s 
Memoirs are reprinted some lines that Bunner uttered when he 
read in the Sum that a Mr. Cowles of the Cleveland Leader was 
“the most hebetudinous crank anywhere within the bounds of 
latitude and longitude.” 


Oh, put me away in a graveyard cool, 
Amid verdure damp and dank; 

For I am the man whom Dana called 
A Hebetudinous Crank. 


I should like to call him an isotherm, 
And a fulminiferous plug; 

And bring the blush of binomial shame 
To his antiphlogistic mug. 


But now I know that I never, no never on earth 
Can rival that awful word— 

The meanest and newest and cussedest cuss 
That mortal has ever heard. 


Matthews’s “The Uncollected Poems of H. C. Bunner” in the 
August, 1896, Bookman (also in the Recreations of an Anthol- 
ogist, with additions, and reprinted in the Bookman for July, 
1916) is the other collection of outcasts. Matthews had been 
over all of Bunner’s fugitive poems in adding the “Ballads” 
and the “Later Lyrics” to the poems that Bunner had already 
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approved in his first two volumes, and had rejected such verse 
as the author himself would probably have disapproved. The 
Bookman article preserves the best of the rejected poems. In- 
cluded are “To a Schooner,” “Atlantic City,” “Classic Journal- 
ism,” “Shake, Mulleary and Go-ethe,” “Wed,” “The Deserter,” 
“Interesting,” “In a Paris Restaurant,” and “Behold the 
Deeds!” And there are, of course, many more, printed and in 
manuscript, that wittily reflect the course of events in Bunner’s 
life. His occasional verse runs the gamut from comic to sen- 
timental—from 


The messenger boy to the bar has gone 
For a growler of beer for me, 

And I tremble to think of the sights of sin 
That innocent boy will see. 


to the lines in Alice Learned’s copy of the Water Babies: 


I think, though the years may go, 
In a way that they have of going; 
And the sand in the hour glass flow, 
In its pitiless fashion of flowing, 
That Love will have grace enough, maybe, 
To upset stern Life’s design, 
And keep just a bit of the Baby 
To the end, in your heart and mine, 


September 7/85. ECB: 


We are now ready to estimate the two volumes of poetry 
published in Bunner’s lifetime and the volume called The Poems 
published a few months after his death and containing additional 
selections made by his friend Matthews. Believing that Bun- 
ner’s best poetical work is in the field of vers de société, the 
writer of this biography naturally selects the Airs from Arcady 
and Elsewhere as the better of the two volumes. Rowen is 
largely made up of occasional verse, and is far less interesting 
in subject matter. The manner improves as Bunner progresses; 
but there can be no compensation for a loss of spontaneity and 
humor. His contemporaries seem to have preferred the earlier 
collection. They liked the grace of the title-poem, the vigor and 
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originality of “The Appeal to Harold,” the lyric lilt of “Holiday 
Home” and “Robin’s Song,” the crisp cunning of “Candor,” 
the skill with which he handled the theme of “Betrothed,” and 
the cleverness of the travesties of Swinburne and the others 
parodied in “Home, Sweet Home.” The reviewer in the Az- 
lantic (from which the above ideas are paraphrased) for July, 
1884, disapproves of the author’s changes in the first verse 
of “Strong as Death,” and concludes with high praise of his 
range and quality. The volume is something more than a poet- 
ical grab bag—there were revisions (the extent not yet de- 
termined), rejections, and careful groupings. Bunner’s letter of 
November 28, 1883, tells of Matthews’s share in planning the 
book; the dedication and the lines to the unknown HER com- 
plete the unity of a well-ordered collection. And it is a book 
that won instant favor with the English. Naturally they looked 
at once for resemblances—and found them. The reviewer in 
the Academy finds in “Candor” an echo of Browning, and in 
other poems echoes of Rossetti, Dobson, Locker, and others. 
To the modern reader these evidences of Bunner’s sensitiveness 
to the manner of other writers and of his uncanny imitative 
faculty are a source of delight. Today, however, we are not at 
all impressed with “Betrothed,” nor, for that matter, with “Ac- 
cepted,” “In School Hours,” “The Wail,” “Forty,” and a few 
others. To us the quality of the poems seems very uneven. But 
for the initiated the volume has the added charm of self- 
betrayal—as far back as 1880 Bunner was writing in Puck of 
the delights of Arcady, and in his first book of verses we find 
the theme running intermittently throughout with the happy 
and hopeful lines “To Her” at the end. Even the Hymettus 
Honey was real—the unromantic gift of an uncle. Bunner was 
young and in love! 

From the contemporary reviews of Rowen we have already 
discovered that the experiences of life mellowed Bunner’s man- 
ner without in the least dulling his wit. The absence of more 
pronounced praise leads us to conclude that the second volume 
of verse was felt to be distinctly inferior to the first. And when 
we examine the poems, we are sure that the popular taste of 
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Bunner’s time was correct in this respect. Occasional verse rarely 
wins and holds a large following, and Rowen is full of such 
compositions, largely derived from Puck. But the volume has 
several poems to recommend it to any generation of booklovers. 
There is, first of all, the dedication to A. L. B.—those moving 
lines inspired by the sorrows and felicities of his life with the 
woman he loved. And from a profusion of obituary verses one 
can rescue “Heave Ho!,” “My Shakspere,” “Chakey Einstein,” 
“Tmitation,” and “One, Two, Three!” for their various excel- 
lencies. Of the last-named poem Thomas Beer has written in his 
The Mauve Decade (p. 213): “. . . Yes, it was he who wrote: 


‘It was an old, old, old lady 
And a boy who was half past three’ 


A humorist who sinks into sentiment sinks very deeply.” Mat- 
thews, however, praises the poem for its “exquisite certainty of 
touch and its artful escape from sentimentality (American 
Familiar Verse). One is, therefore, compelled to decide for 
himself; for it is an inescapable lyric—sentimental and dramatic. 
In 1911 the Kindergarden Primary Magazine published some- 
one’s dramatization of the theme. The poem dies hard. For 
the literary historian Rowen has much of interest. 

After Bunner’s death came out The Poems and later 
Three Operettas. Of the latter there is not much to say. We 
have spoken of his lack of musical ability, have mentioned his 
musical friendship with Henderson, and have recorded the dates 
of publication of the three little operas. And from his letters 
to Oscar Weil we learn that Bunner was as particular in the 
revision of his musical comedies as he was in the composition 
and revision of his other works. There is some significance also 
in the fact that the first two of these operettas were written 
without any musical collaborator, and that the performers could 
choose their own tunes. When we hum over the songs of the 
1897 edition we discover tuneful and appropriate music for all 
three. The dialogue is good, and the songs are skilfully fash- 
ioned. Bunner’s experience in writing plays and in composing 
lyrics is reflected in these musical playlets for young people. The 
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plots are sufficiently dramatic and humorous to appeal to sixteen- 
year-olds of both sexes, and the wit carefully calculated to amuse 
the adults necessarily present at the performances. Despite Bun- 
ner’s doubts about the merits of The Three Little Kittens it 
is easily the best. The other two seem less original in theme, 
less interesting, and more clearly reminiscent of the contem- 
porary styles in comic opera—Gilbert and Sullivan in particular. 

In his The Poems of H. C. Bunner, Matthews has made 
a happy selection from the “Ballads of the Town,” and had 
he omitted “They Also Serve” from the “Later Lyrics,” as 
he names them, he would have done his friend no disservice. In 
the latter group “Shriven” is the outstanding poem. Matthews’s 
Introduction makes it certain that our author would have pre- 
ferred to be remembered as a poet rather than as a short-story 
writer, and the passage records Matthews’s conviction that Bun- 
ner will be longest remembered for what he cherished most. 
The essay states further that his verse, like his stories, pleased 
the critical and uncritical; that the form, the finish, and the 
scholarly flavor pleased one group; and that the other readers 
delighted in the freshness, the heartiness, and the humanity of 
the poems. In his American Familiar Verse (p. 36) Matthews 
points out Bunner’s debt to Herrick, Suckling, Heine, and Dob- 
son; but makes it apparent that Bunner had an originality “all 
his own.” The article in the Cambridge History of American 
Literature, also by Matthews, rehearses the old story—Bunner 
is superior to both John Godfrey Saxe and Eugene Field in the 
field of light lyrics, Bunner is truly a poet and has won “a 
memorable position among our lyrists by lyrics of loftier flight 
than mere comic verse.” A review in the Nation for December 
10, 1896, scolds the poets of the Atlantic states for affecting the 
French manner, but admits some merit in Bunner’s Poems, 
adding that “the best . . . are but shadows. A single poem, 
‘Shriven,’ remains as a solitary instance of what this . . . author 
might, perhaps, have accomplished had his career not come to 
a climax as editor of Puck.” And in his last estimate of his 
friend’s poetry (the Dictionary of American Biography article) 
Matthews praises Bunner’s lyric gift, his “blithe and cheerful 
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verse” and his facile parodies. In the Historical Novel and 
Other Essays the author calls Bunner “one of the great parodists 
of the nineteenth century”; and further on tempers his praise 
with the admission that Bunner will very likely always be re- 
garded as a minor poet despite the fact that verse was perhaps 
his most natural form of self expression. 

Writing in the Critic shortly after Bunner’s death, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, himself a poet, praises our writer’s clever 
and versatile poems, praises the exquisite polish of all his work, 
praises his wholesome humor, and states that the high quality 
of his work makes up for the lack of quantity. In a later article 
(Book Buyer, March, 1897) Sherman calls Bunner “the recog- 
nized master” of all the American writers of vers de société, 
an estimate that needs no immediate modification. And so the 
criticism runs, good and bad, and mostly favorable. But there 
is one outstanding article on Bunner that is more valuable for 
this generation than any other, for it has the candor and good 
judgment that no friend or close associate can have. It is in 
the Sewanee Review for January, 1897, and is the work of 
Benjamin W. Wells, one of the editors. In estimating the 
worth of the poetry he writes: 

Bunner’s own pan-pipe was a pleasing but modest instru- 
ment. These verses flow naturally. If they neither disturb, 
delight, raise, nor even refine, yet they give us a vague sense of 
restful charm. . . . But if we can claim no very exalted place 
for Mr. Bunner’s poetry, at least it was always manly, pure, 
and sweet; wholesome and kindly even in its satire... . 


And all through the article runs a note of admiration for our 
poet’s skill as a profiteur. 

Little remains for the writer of this biography to say. Any- 
one can see that Matthews’s praise is in some measure inspired 
by his love for Bunner; but no one, I hope, will assert with 
Mr. Wells that the poems do not delight. The poems are, 
obviously, not the best of Bunner’s artistic creations; nor are 
they the worst. He is, indeed, a minor poet; but as long as 
there are readers for his Short Sixes the poems will continue 
to delight and refine the true lovers of our native art. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE EDITOR 


ip THE Course of this biography we have traced the history 
of Puck from its founding in 1877 to the change of manage- 
ment in 1896. We must now try to evaluate Bunner’s editorial 
accomplishments. First of all, it must be pointed out that Puck 
was the first of our American comic papers to survive over any 
extended period. Before Puck there had been many attempts 
to found a distinctly American humorous periodical—Vamty 
Fair, Mrs. Grundy, Punchinello, and others less well remem- 
bered. Some of these experimental sheets had commanded the 
finest literary and artistic talent of the time; but all had failed 
and their staffs had been scattered throughout the land. Puck 
in German had failed in its first efforts to get a following in 
the Middle West. Pessimists declared that something lacking 
in the American character would forever prevent the establish- 
ment of an American Punch. Others said that our humor was 
exclusively of the Artemus Ward and Mark Twain variety, and 
could not therefore take periodical expression. While these dire 
prophecies were echoing in the salubrious air of the late seven- 
ties and early eighties, three long-lived American comic papers 
were founded in rapid succession—Puck (1877), Judge (1881), 
and Life (1883). Our country was apparently in the best of 
mental health and ready for a hearty laugh once a week for 
an indefinite period. All that was lacking was the happy com- 
bination of talented men to lead the way—Keppler, Schwarz- 
mann, and Bunner. Without Keppler’s cartoons, or without 
Schwarzmann’s shrewd management, or without Bunner’s re- 
sourceful editorship Puck would certainly have expired in in- 
fancy. Of Keppler we learn much of interest in Bunner’s Intro- 
duction to the book of selections from Keppler’s cartoons in 
Puck (1893). Born in Vienna, February 1, 1838, he had ex- 
perienced an early life of poverty, and in his early youth had 
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become something of an actor and more of an artist. Arriving 
in this country in 1868, he had for a time been on the stage, and 
in the West he had made two attempts to start comic journals— 
Die Vehme and Puck. Keppler was both caricaturist and car- 
toonist, and was at the head of the German school of comic 
illustrators both here and abroad. Bunner’s article explains to 
the general reader that in caricature, which is concerned with 
the exaggeration of traits, the French are especially proficient, 
and that the English excel in the cartoon, which is employed 
to picture a fable or a parable. Tenniel was, therefore, as Bun- 
ner says, “a cartoonist pure and simple.” But Keppler was more 
than a mere cartoonist and was therefore doubly valuable for 
the service of the paper in which he won his fame and his for- 
tune. As the years went on, Puck employed many other artists, 
but none so gifted as the versatile Keppler in the art of cartoon- 
ing. Keppler and his partner are described in Mott’s History of 
American Magazines. Of Bunner himself we will say more 
later. 

The editor of a humorous periodical has constantly before 
him the problem of suiting many tastes without offense to any. 
There must be a large number of readers and advertising rates 
that correspond. It is not often that a funny paper addressed 
to a limited group, all of one humor, succeeds over a long period. 
And a successful comic sheet must have a policy and a char- 
acter from the outset. The Puck in German succeeded where 
the English Puck almost failed, for during the first few months 
the latter lacked a policy and had no character at all. It was 
not until Bunner took charge that the Puck in English ceased 
to be the shadow of the other. In its printed form the early 
Puck in English closely resembles Punch of the same period; 
but there are conspicuous differences not only in tone but also 
in content. And then, too, from its earliest days Puck went in 
for colored lithographs—colored first in bands and later in a 
manner that suggests life itself. Writing in the Cambridge 
History of American Literature, Professor Whicher says that 
Puck, Judge, and Life took their cue “rather from the best of 
the college funny papers, such as the Harvard Lampoon, 
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founded in 1876, than from Punch.” This is especially true of 
the tone and subject matter; but it must be remembered that 
Puck changes character as the years go on, and that in so far 
as it improves, it attempts to do for America exactly what Punch 
does for England—to air matters of importance and to point 
out remedies for all that ails us. The lack of art and of refine- 
ment in the first few volumes of Puck is due largely to its being 
descended from a family that was distinguished for neither 
quality. Bunner’ was by nature a man of refinement and of 
good taste, and it was inevitable that his paper should gradually 
improve in tone and win new readers among the socially elect. 
When the firm discovered that it paid to be respectable, they 
were keen to have Bunner’s name appear in the best of the con- 
temporary magazines, and even urged his giving up some of 
his editorial labors to write the stories that reflected so much 
literary glory on their weekly. With their encouragement Bun- 
ner set out to refine the paper so that it might go into respectable 
homes. Hitherto it had been a barbershop journal. Paine re- 
lates that the management went so far as to include jokes about 
barbers so that the shops would discontinue subscribing. Once 
Bunner had made a name for himself as a story-writer, the firm 
asked the editor to write stories of twenty-five hundred words 
especially for Puck, and in this manner “Short Sixes” were com- 
posed and printed in the weekly. The experiment was successful 
far beyond their wildest hopes. And there were other reasons 
for the unprecedented prosperity of this magazine. 

Brander Matthews tells us (Historical Novel and Other 
Essays) that after his family Bunner’s first thought was for 
Puck. Apparently he was born to be an editor. And his training 
for the job was thorough. He had graduated from the ranks of 
journalism, had read widely, was naturally gifted with wit and 
humor, was inventive and ingenious, and was full of confident 
enthusiasm. He had a very clear notion of what a comic paper 
ought to be, and despite his limited staff had no difficulty in 
filling the weekly columns. When his contributors failed him, 
he turned to and improvised numberless paragraphs, jokes, and 
local hits, without which no funny paper can continue to live. 
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Sometimes he wrote nearly half of the paper; and more often 
than not it was he who suggested Keppler’s cartoons. And the 
editorials reveal Bunner’s serious convictions on the topics of 
the day—editorials that show learning and great care in prep- 
aration, and that were written without condescension and with- 
out prejudice or rancor. They still have the candor and clarity 
of their writer—an engaging frankness and good humor; they 
are never abusive nor domineering in tone; they are simple 
but powerful and designed to be read by the man in the street. 
It was Bunner’s aim to convince by sheer force of argument. 
And his native American humor, governed by his common 
sense, persuaded where he could not convince. He was one of 
the great editors of the century. And we must not forget that 
he was also one of the principal contributors to his own paper. 
It was he who invented and wrote the “V. Hugo Dusenbury” 
papers, the short stories in series, and the sketches of suburban 
life that fill the later numbers. His name is conspicuous in the 
Annuals and other special issues of the weekly; and throughout 
the thousands of numbers appear his ephemeral lyrics and 
dialogues. He never shirked the job. 

One of the best characterizations of Bunner’s Puck was 

written by Philip Hale in the Boston Herald for January 19, 
1932: 
Keppler was daring in the cartoons in Puck; he and H. C. 
Bunner, the editor, waged war against sham in politics, the 
church; against snobbery; cartoons and text were often vitriolic; 
there never were any sly allusions to sexual problems, loose 
living; not that they were wholly ignored; some of Joseph 
Keppler’s cartoons, thought audacious at the time, were, indeed, 
bold, but they were directed against recognized and gross evils. 
There was no whispering in the text; no snickering over corrup- 
tion. Puck was a power in the land as long as Bunner and 
Keppler lived. 


Recalling the days of his youth, James L. Ford writes in 
his Forty-Odd Years (p. 298): ; 


Puck, in the days of its greatness, was a power in the land 
such as does not exist today. . . . It shot folly, as it flew, punc- 
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tured shams, and dealt with politics and other matters of serious 
import fearlessly, sincerely, and, on the whole, truthfully. 


Keppler took the place previously filled by Thomas Nast as 
the leading American cartoonist. . 


But it must be remembered that in the early days of Puck 
Bunner was more interested in art, literature, and the drama; 
and that his interest in public affairs grew upon him as he ad- 
vanced in years. Realizing the tremendous power for good that 
lay in the vigorous Keppler cartoons, Bunner learned the tech- 
nique of editorial diagnosis of the diseases in the body politic; 
and, working hand-in-hand, the two men performed many suc- 
cessful operations. In the pages of this book we have mentioned 
many of the principal objects of Puck’s wholesome ridicule, and 
now we must speak of them again. W. C. Gibson, formerly of 
the Puck staff, told the author of this biography that the car- 
toon recording Brigham Young’s death (in the issue of Septem- 
ber 5, 1877) made a very favorable impression, and that from 
that time the course of the experimental Puck was much less 
difficult. Another unforgettable cartoon called “The National 
Dime Museum” (April 16, 1884) raised a great laugh through- 
out the country during Cleveland’s presidential campaign. It 
was the work of Bernard Gillam, then on the staff but later 
with Judge, and had been originally conceived (according to 
Ford in his biography, p. 299) by Carl Hauser, editor of the 
German Puck. The first choice for the “Tattooed Man” in this 
museum of presidential candidates had been David Davis; but 
on the objection of Schwarzmann, James G. Blaine was selected 
for the honor, and in due course was pictured to the world of 
voters with all his political sins tattooed in bold lettering upon 
his Herculean arms, legs, and body. And thereafter Blaine ap- 
peared in Puck’s cartoons indelibly marked for contempt and 
ridicule. Ford tells us that Cleveland afterwards admitted that 
Puck’s editorials and cartoons “had done more to elect him than 
any other influence employed in the campaign.” One of Bun- 
ner’s editorials from the issue of November 5, 1884, is worth 
reprinting here: 
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This, our last word for the campaign . . . is written in the 
sincere hope that on Tuesday Grover Cleveland will be elected 
President of the United States, to take his seat as the representa- 
tive of those who, independent of party prejudices and afhlia- 
tions, earnestly desire honest and clean-handed government for 
their country. We have looked and labored for this election, 
seeing in him, as candidate of patriotic Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, a living rebuke to the folly and corruption that have 
shamed the country with the nomination of James G. Blaine. 


It was Blaine’s nomination in that year that made Bunner 
an Independent Democrat. Cleveland’s manliness of character 
especially appealed to him; and in supporting the democratic 
candidate, Puck became more of a power for good in this coun- 
try. Bunner’s sturdy native qualities made him independent of 
party, but in his political activities there is little of intolerance. 
His political influence was always on the side of purity and in- 
dependence. And his fame crossed the Atlantic. Henry Nor- 
man of the London Daily Chronicle, who knew Bunner well 
and watched his career with interest (see the Critic for June 27, 
1896), wrote in the May 13, 1896, issue an obituary notice in 
which he said: 


As an editor of a professedly comic journal, he was a power 
in the United States by his seriousness and his scathing treat- 
ment of the hypocrisies and pretensions and political frauds of 
his time. Puck, under his control, was always on the right side 
in politics, and with its powerful cartoons, ruthless in their 
method, but invariably just and honest in their aim, was one 
of the great forces in American public life. 


This is a very generous appreciation from one of the English 
cousins whom Bunner so ardently disliked. But he was no hater 
of persons, but rather of snobberies, pretenses, abuses, and gen- 
erally unbecoming human behavior. His associate Paine tells 
us (the Critic for May 23, 1896) that necessity made Bunner 
a political writer, but that his character and training made him 
a political writer of high rank. He knew the intricacies of the 
game, he was enthusiastic, patriotic, and a hater of shams; he 
was also a literary man. Under such an editor Puck became a 
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very influential political organ with a definite policy in this 
and all other matters. As early as 1881 the business office 
claimed a circulation of 85,000; and the subsequent estimated 
figures in Ayer’s Annual and Directory indicate a slow and 
steady growth over the entire period of Bunner’s editorship. 
By 1897 Puck was selling 89,700 copies. All sorts of men read 
what the editor had to say, for even the man who wanted merely 
to laugh at the comic drawings was quick to catch the resonant 
tones of the editorials. Bunner’s voice carried through a tumult 
of noisy cartoons, and what he had to say interested all. 

In general, he had definite and common-sense views on all 
the important questions of the day. Take, for example, the 
subject of immigration. Frank Palmer of New London once 
sent Bunner a copy of The Wealth of Labor, a book in which 
Palmer, a manufacturer and an employer of immigrant laborers, 
advocates a money standard for the admission of foreign labor. 
Bunner’s letter of thanks debates the matter with the author and 
suggests the standard of usefulness. The letter goes on to pro- 
pose the repeal of the Labor Contract Law so that valuable 
laborers may be admitted under long contracts—a return to 
the practice of the late seventeenth century when newspapers 
printed advertisements “offering favorable terms to skilled, 
honest, and sober artisans to make their home in America.” And 
then there was the question of tariff revision in the year 1888. 
Puck is full of it, Bunner must have dreamed it, and his readers 
must have found much food for thought. Matthews records in 
his autobiography that after Cleveland had declared that “a 
condition and not a theory confronts us,” there was no more 
persuasive exposition of the tariff question than that which was 
to be found in Puck. In the issue of August 8 at the bottom of 
page 411 we read: 

THE TARIFF ? 
CARTOONS AND COMMENTS FROM Puck 

A pamphlet with the title “The Tariff ?,” consisting of 
cartoons and comments from puck, has been issued by the pub- 
lishers of that weekly. It is issued primarily as a campaign 
document, but is also valuable in the line of general informa- 
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tion. For a clear and concise exposition of the working of the 
present tariff laws to the disadvantage of the consumer and the 
great majority of the people of the country, ¢his little book 
surpasses any thing we have seen. The facts and figures given 
can not be denied, are convenient for reference and valuable 
for study; the cartoons are vigorous; and the comments are 
clear and logical.—Boston Times. 


The pamphlet sold for ten cents and must have sold widely— 
if we can rely on contemporary newspaper notices. It was truly 
“The Revenue Issue in a Nutshell.” 

Anyone who has read attentively the letters printed in this 
book must be aware that Bunner disliked the English, but for 
reasons not entirely clear. Hutton tells us in the July, 1896, 
Bookman that he guided his friend about London painfully 
aware of Bunner’s symptoms of Anglophobia. Arnold dis- 
pleased him, Gosse was tolerable. In his prose works—take, 
for instance, The Story of a Path—we find unpleasant remarks 
about English people and English manners. Hutton records 
that Bunner could tolerate only three classes of Englishmen— 
the Irish, the Scotch, and the dead. His contemporaries were 
aware of his strange animosity; and shortly after Matthews’s 
obituary article in the September, 1896, Scribner’s, the Critic 
(XXIX, 165) writes: 


Judging from internal evidence, I imagine that by Bunner’s 
“Americanism” Professor Matthews means animosity towards 
England. That, I regret to say, is a frame of mind which he 
does much to cultivate, for what reason I cannot divine. Eng- 
lishmen are not all the time pecking at us. . . 


In the same volume of the same paper, page 204 (October 3), 
“The Lounger” again takes up the matter, and quotes Professor 
W. H. Bishop, of Yale: 


And yet Bunner had in fact his English leanings. He and 
I had an argument some years ago, in the “Open Letter” de- 
partment of The Century Magazine, about New York as a field 
for fiction. He maintained that a young American lawyer, up 
in the top of one of the high office buildings in lower Broadway, 
was not as good a hero for a novel dealing with New York as 
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a young English graduate of Cambridge, come here to seek his 
fortune, and sitting hand in hand with his wife in a down-at-the- 
heel ex-mansion in Bleecker Street . . . if Bunner was so averse 
to things English as Mr. Matthews would seem to represent, 
how is it that his taste took so kindly to that Cambridge grad- 
uate. 


To the present biographer Bishop’s argument sounds very weak, 
for it must be apparent to any observing person that Bunner 
shared with Mark Twain a cordial dislike for empty privilege, 
undeserved security of position, and the condescending manner 
of a race whom he regarded as historically immune to a sense 
of the true worth of a man and of the courtesy due him. A 
careful perusal of “The Zadoc Pine Labor Union” will reveal 
the source of our author’s stalwart patriotism, and may suggest 
reasons for our overlooking the unhappy symptoms of a really 
very healthy state of mind. But we do not mean to suggest 
that he had a true understanding of our cousins across the sea, 
for such was not the case. 

The routine of the Puck office may be of interest to some of 
the readers of this narrative, although a very satisfactory account 
has been left by the late Henry Gallup Paine in the June, 1912, 
Bookman. Bunner’s letter to Learned, dated November 24, 
1880, pictures some phases of the editor’s office life; and a letter 
from Learned to his friend (October 2, 1883) speaks of the 
Bohemian aspect of Warren Street, with the comment that 
Learned’s wife and sister preferred to call upon Carey at the 
Century offce—an eminently respectable neighborhood, rather 
than on Bunner in his much less respectable quarter of the city. 
The joke had some truth in it, and interestingly enough, might 
have applied equally well to the Houston Street office celebrated 
in “Jersey and Mulberry.” From the year 1883 comes a Keppler 
cartoon called “The Return of the Prodigal Father” in which 
is pictured the interior of the Puck office with portrait sketches 
of the various editors both real and fictitious. It is an amusing 
and informing feature of the October 10 issue, and sheds some 
light on what Learned (March 23, 1884) calls “the small, 
dingy . . . office.” Here assisted by Gibson, Munkittrick, Val- 
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lentine, Wales, and Opper, Bunner and Keppler edited Amer- 
ica’s first great comic paper. 

After 1885 the memories of Puck center about East Houston 
Street, and there are many gossipy records of those palmy days. 
Joseph Lewis French in the June, 1926, Bookman writes enter- 
tainingly of his dining with the Puck crowd at a “glittering beer 
hall across from the Puck Building.” James L. Ford has written 
down his memories in his autobiography and in The Literary 
Shop. He was a contributor to the periodical and was well 
known in that quarter—especially at Koster and Bial’s in Park 
Place and later on West Twenty-third Street, where the crowd 
watched Carmencita dance her way to fame. Gibson, who joined 
the staff in 1878, had memories of both offices, and spoke espe- 
cially of Bangs, Burdette, Maurice Barrymore, the father of 
John Barrymore, and Riley, the poet. Bunner himself appeared 
less frequently at the new office, particularly after his removal 
to Nutley and the engagement of Paine to relieve the editor 
of routine duties so that he might be free to do the work that 
reflected so much glory on the weekly. And in the tenth-birth- 
day number of Puck there is an interesting picture of the new 
Puck Building and one also of the staff surrounding Bunner in 
the Artists’ Room. In that year (1887) the periodical employed 
as its artists Shults, Taylor, Dalrymple, Keppler, and Opper; 
Gibson and Munkittrick were still helping the editor. Among 
the contributors are listed: W. J. Henderson, who assisted Bun- 
ner in that summer, Manley H. Pike, Williston Fish, F. E. 
Chase, Ed. Mott, Scott Way, J. H. Williams, Arthur Lot, J. 
L. Ford, George A. Baker, F. Marshall White, H. C. Dodge, 
Paul Pastnor, Walter Learned, Ripley Hitchcock, F. A. Stearns, 
H. C. Ficklen, C. H. Ltiders; E. F. Lintaber, W. Li) Riordan, 
S. Decatur Smith, Jr.. Mmes. Ruth Hall, E. L. Sylvester, E. 
M. Ames (“Emma Kirk”), E. A. Opper, and Madeline S. 
Bridges. Bernard Gillam, in 1881, had gone to join Wales, 
the founder of Judge (see Mott’s History and Ford’s autobiog- 
raphy, p. 299), and Zimmermann was no longer on the staff. 
Among the outside artists are listed A. B. Frost, C. G. Bush, 
M. Woolf, E. N. Blue, and J. S. Goodwin. Not many of these 
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names mean much to the present generation; but to those who 
lived through the eighties and nineties with Puck they bring 
back amusing and interesting memories. 

Paine tells us in his “H. C. Bunner and His Circle” that 
when he was added to the staff he found a well-organized and 
efficiently run business, and that Bunner, however happy he may 
have been in the company of the efficient Schwarzmann and 
Gibson, was himself unsystematic. This was, of course, in the 
nature of things; and the owners of the weekly were wise in 
securing Paine to do the editor’s routine chores. As far back 
as September, 1880, Bunner told his contributors a few annoy- 
ing things: 


We cannot undertake to return Rejected Communications. We 
cannot undertake to send postal cards to inquiring contributors. 
We cannot undertake to pay attention to stamps or stamped 
envelopes. We cannot undertake to say this more than one 
hundred and fifty times more. 


The editor had a roll-top desk over a foot deep with unanswered 
letters, telegrams, and other communications, and no space for 
writing. A table nearby, so Paine relates, was piled high with 
unopened letters, and in this confusion a small clearing where 
Bunner could write. It was the new editor’s job to restore order, 
salvage the checks in the unopened letters, and assist in selecting 
the literary material for the paper. Gibson’s task was to take care 
of the comics and to make up the paper. While Bunner was at 
home it was Paine who acted as editor in such matters as could 
be settled without the editor-in-chief’s knowledge, and on occa- 
sion Paine was permitted to supply a perfect autograph to some 
distant fiend who desired an H. C. Bummer in his copy of the 
editor’s latest book. 

From the same source we learn that for the most part the 
rejected manuscripts addressed to the magazine and not to Bun- 
ner personally were carefully returned to the contributors, and 
that Bunner’s threats to tear them in summer and burn them 
in winter were largely humorous. Some contributors, however, 
had cause to be vexed with the editor, for Bunner’s personal 
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correspondence often lay unopened for a long time—especially 
before the assistant editor took hold. Bunner was at times pain- 
fully frank with his contributors. Gibson tells of Bangs’s send- 
ing in a contribution for “Puckerings.” On the rejection slip 
Bunner wrote “Phew!” Bangs was offended to the point where 
he refused to speak. But with another contributor whom we 
prefer not to name Bunner’s humorous frankness corrected 
faults of character that then stood in the way of what was des- 
tined to be a lifelong friendship between the two men. Paine 
relates the story in his Bookman article. But for the serious 
difficulty with Vallentine, the writer of the Fitznoodle column 
in Puck, Bunner was not really responsible. The worst one can 
say of Bunner the editor is that he was careless and sometimes 
hasty. 

When the complete history of Puck is written it must in- 
clude a brief section on the World’s Fair Puck issued from the 
Puck Building in Jackson Park, Chicago, from May 1 to Oc- 
tober 30, 1893, under the supervision of H. G. Paine. This 
“offshoot” was “devoted to the social, the picturesque and the 
humorous” aspects of the great exposition, and was devoid of 
politics. Bunner’s letter in the Critic for November 25 informs 
us that it was he who christened the fair “The White City.” 
Very likely it was he who thought of a special Exposition Puck. 
And the historian of this weekly must consider fully the various 
special issues and the book publishing business of the firm. Only 
the expert bibliographer can tell when the Avnuals began and 
ended; and so it is with Puck on Wheels, Pickings from Puck, 
and other periodical selections. Puck’s Library ran into several 
dozen numbers; and there were also in addition to the Bunner 
volumes reprinted from the weekly, other similar books such 
as Mavericks. There was also Puck’s Opper Book (1888) and 
This Funny W orld, as Puck Sees It with illustrations by F. B. 
Opper. And any satisfactory history of the periodical must 
supply more information than this biography already has about 
the staff and the contributors. Few are now alive to supply in- 
timate details. The late A. B. Frost deserves a special chapter, 
for he was one of the really distinguished comic artists among 
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the group of contributors. The amusing Munkittrick, of Irish 
extraction, is worthy of a brief and appreciative sketch, for he 
was one of the first of the “acrobatic” comic writers of his gen- 
eration. Puck is full of his comic personal catastrophe inventions 
and of his skilful verse. He and Frost were of a congenial hu- 
mor, and got out in collaboration a book called Farming (1892). 
The late C. J. Taylor has left behind him In the “400” and 
Out, published by Keppler and Schwarzmann in 1889, and the 
recently deceased H. G. Paine deserves several paragraphs of 
appreciative consideration. And, finally, the whole story of 
Puck must make it plain that Bunner was the most gifted, the 
most successful, and the most distinguished of all its editors. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE SHORT-STORY WRITER 


[ HAS BEEN demonstrated early in this biography that Bun- 
ner’s first experiment in short-story writing dates from 1879. 
“The Documents in the Case,” composed in collaboration with 
Matthews, is probably the first of the stories to bear his name. 
Coming midway between Aldrich’s “Marjorie Daw” and Stock- 
ton’s “The Lady, or the Tiger?” the story is interesting not so 
much for what it promises as for what it attempts to do—to 
improve on “Marjorie Daw.” Other fiction from Bunner’s pen 
lies buried in the unsuccessful periodical published by Keppler 
and Schwarzmann during 1881-82. His one real attempt at 
novel writing, A Woman of Honor, was for the moment a mat- 
ter of great concern with him. Three of his letters (in the Yale 
Library) to B. H. Ticknor in June, July, and August, 1883, 
are brisk with “Mr. Osgood’s proposition No. 1”—ten per cent 
royalty and so forth, another proposition involving Bunner’s 
supplying his own plates, and a suggested change of title; 
but it was not long before he realized that the book would do 
his reputation more harm than good. At that time he appar- 
ently (but see Grant’s Fourscore) swore-off on novel writing. 
His interest in fiction continued, however, to the day of his 
death, and he lived to write some of the most highly esteemed 
short stories that America has ever produced. And very early 
in his career Bunner had very definite prejudices and theories 
about the art. From his review of Bishop’s The House of a 
Merchant Prince (1883) we learn that our youthful author be- 
lieved in drawing not from conventional models but from life, 
in presenting individuals rather than types, and in depicting 
the known rather than the unknown. It is clear also that he 
believed his own New York to be as rich in material for the 
artist as was Thackeray’s London and Augier’s Paris. The 
article points to the various elements that lie ready for the artist 
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—the Dutch colony, the infusion of English blood, the refugees 
from France, the later immigrants, the pomp and circumstance 
of metropolitan life, and the drama of business. It is also ap- 
parent that he despised superficial work in story writing, and 
believed in sympathetic, conscientious, and unprejudiced study 
of one’s scene—wherever it might be. Matthews tells us (His- 
torical Novel and Other Essays ) that one of Bunner’s prejudices 
was that New York is one of the most interesting places in the 
world, and points to The Midge and to The Story of a New 
York House by way of illustration and proof. Paine’s Bookman 
essay pictures Bunner roaming through Greenwich Village, 
Chelsea, the French quarter, the Italian quarter, and any other 
colonies that came to his notice. Some of the letters corroborate 
this statement, and the works are full of allusions to and scenes 
from his beloved city. Matthews’s autobiography (pp. 381 ff.) 
discloses that the two men had shared the prejudice from the 
days in 1879 when they first began to talk about it. And with 
the exception of Curtis’s Potiphar Papers, Winthrop’s Cecil 
Dreeme, Henry James’s Washington Square, and Bishop’s book 
there had been no New York fiction that could compare with 
stories set in the Boston atmosphere of Howells—a fact that 
may explain Bunner’s zeal in supporting the cause of his adopted 
city. 

In the opinion of Brander Matthews his friend Bunner was 
born a story-teller. This alone does not, of course, explain his 
rise to eminence in the art. Extensive reading and arduous com- 
position perfected his art to the point where he ceased to be 
imitative and took on a manner all his own. Both Paine and 
Matthews speak of his devotion first to Boccaccio’s Decameron 
and later to De Maupassant’s numerous stories; but how much 
Bunner owed to Hawthorne has never been worked out. Stock- 
ton’s “The Lady, or the Tiger?” together with Matthews’s essay 
on the philosophy of the short story, both published in 1884, 
seem to have spurred both Bunner and his mentor on to fresh 
experiments; “The Red Silk Handkerchief” dates from June 
of that year, and the book Iv Partnership from the autumn. 
Paine relates that when the book had been accepted by the 
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publishers, Bunner at the eleventh hour wrote in place of an 
inferior story of his from Puck the story “A Letter and a Para- 
graph”—one of the best of all of his short stories. He was even 
then relentless with his own work, and with good reason. We 
must not forget that before he became an accomplished short- 
story writer Bunner had become a master of vers de société. 
He ardently admired the perfection of form and of finish in 
the art of the romance writers whom he imitated, and strove to 
equal them in every exquisite detail and manner. How far he 
succeeded is most evident in Short Sixes (1890), but there are 
signs of growth in the two intervening books—The Midge and 
The Story of a New York House. These are, of course, not 
collections of short stories, nor are they, strictly speaking, novels. 
Bunner called the latter a rambling sketch and insisted that it 
is not a novel; what he might have said of The Midge the 
biographer cannot guess. It surely is fiction, and may possibly 
be called a novelette; in it he attempts no such task as that 
which he failed to accomplish in his A Woman of Honor. The 
modern reader may not share the biographer’s pleasure in re- 
reading The Midge, and probably with good cause, for even 
in 1887 the reviewer in Harper's Magazine (April) had to 
admit that “Midge, tiny morsel as she is, is too much; and in 
the characters generally the author abandons himself in regret- 
table degree to queerness and quaintness and picturesqueness.” 
The modern generation may also find the sentiment laid on a 
bit thick. It may be difficult for some to understand why Mat- 
thews (Historical Novel and Other Essays) calls the two stories 
“beautiful tales,’ and why he insists that the pathos is never 
forced and the sentiment never “sickened into sentimentality.” 
In both of these books the technique obviously improves, even 
to the point where the Aélantic review charges Bunner with 
playing with his art. But we must remember that if he seems 
to trifle with the subject, he has been candid enough to call 
one of the tales a sketch. Read in this light, The Story cannot 
fail to interest the historical minded and genuine New Yorkers 
in particular. 

About Short Sixes there is much to say. The reader may 
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want to know what short sixes are or were—even though the 
subtitle gives a clue. They were candles that came twelve to 
a pound and not six; and paradoxically, they were dubbed 
“short” sixes. And Bunner’s stories were made to be read in 
the period of time that one of these small candles could supply 
the illumination. The stories themselves are very short. Paine 
tells us that they were exercises in the De Maupassant manner 
and that Bunner was sure that they betrayed their origin. When 
he suggested to his assistant that it might be advisable to confess 
the debt in the title, Paine discouraged the idea and told his 
friend that his art had sublimated De Maupassant into pure 
Bunner. No other stories are more characteristically his own; 
and when the general reader thinks of our author, he is likely 
to think first of Short Sixes, for this is easily the most popular 
collection of the short stories and the one most likely to survive. 
All sorts of persons have liked these tales—the critical and 
the uncritical, the cultured and the uncultured. Matthews, very 
naturally, was delighted with the volume and wrote at length 
of his friend’s work. The essay “Of Two Latterday Humor- 
ists” in Americanisms and Briticisms (1892) elaborately con- 
trasts the work of “F. Anstey” (Mr. Guthrie) of Punch with 
that of H. C. Bunner of Puck, setting up the former’s Voces 
Populi against the latter’s Short Sixes. In the article Matthews 
calls Guthrie’s book “a terrible indictment of contemporary 
British manners,” and continues: 

In this respect at least no greater contrast could be found to 
the Voces Populi of Mr. Guthrie, reprinted from the British 
Punch, than the Short Sixes of Mr. H. C. Bunner, reprinted 
from the American Puck. The impression with which one rises 
from the reading of Mr. Bunner’s tales is as different as possible 
from that with which one rises from the reading of Mr. Guth- 
rie’s dialogues. In the one book we see the British selfish, brutal, 
narrow-minded; and in the other we see the Americans lively, 
kindly, good-humored. . . . Look down the dramatis persone 
of Mr. Bunner’s thirteen stories, and even the old curmudgeon 
who befools the little parson of one of “The Two Churches of 
Quawket” has humor enough to save him from hatred, and the 
little parson himself is pitiful rather than contemptible. 
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The article points out the absence of humor in Guthrie’s book 
and the abundance in Bunner’s, and then continues: 


And we find in Mr. Bunner’s book an unfailing variety, an 
unflagging ingenuity and an unforced humor, now rich and now 
delicate. We are delighted by wit, playful and incessant and 
never obtrusive. We discover ourselves to be dissolved in 
laughter, and often it is “the exquisite laughter that comes from 
the gratification of the reasoning faculty,” as George Eliot called 
it in one of her letters. Never is it laughter that we ever feel 
ashamed of; near the smile there is often a tear, hidden, and 
to be found only by those who seek. “The Tenor,” for example, 
which may seem to some hasty readers almost farcical, is in 
reality almost tragic, in that the heroine sees the shattering of 
an ideal. . . . The “Love Letters of Smith” are broadly funny 
if you choose to think them so, but I feel sorry for the reader 
who pays that clever sketch the tribute of careless laughter only. 


In continuing Matthews remarks on Bunner’s grasp of character, 
his delicate perception, his keen observation, his faculty of hint- 
ing a pathetic undercurrent, and his felicity in suggesting the 
very essence of New York. He illustrates from “The Tenor.” 
He then continues: 


There are those who choose to speak of Mr. Bunner as a 
humorist. . . . He is a humorist, no doubt, and his humor will 
endure, for it is founded on observation and on an understanding 
of his fellow men. But he is a poet—as a true humorist must be. 


Not all of us will understand this high praise. We may 
approve of the analysis, but hesitate to share the unbounded 
enthusiasm of the critic. To some of us these tales seem old- 
fashioned. To those of us who live exclusively in the present 
most of the stories seem hopelessly remote from experience— 
bookish or worse. Great art always triumphs over such matters 
—even with the unlettered; and wherever Short Sixes fails with 
the present age, the responsibility falls squarely on the author. 
So runs the theory. Asa matter of truth, art has never been and 
never can be democratic, and in the mind of the author of this 
biography any proper consideration of an artist must proceed 
from the theory that art is essentially aristocratic and that both 
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the artist and the public must assume the responsibility for 
any failure of a work of art to survive its creator. Short Sixes 
has survived surprisingly well. It is, of course, impossible to 
take a census of Bunner readers; but there are definite evidences 
that his best-known book is destined to live on. The New York 
Public Library has been experimenting in the children’s reading 
room with some of the short stories; the Golden Book Magazine 
has frequently reprinted some of the best of the tales; an anthol- 
ogy of short stories for college classes reprints “Zenobia’s In- 
fidelity”; the moving picture industry has produced “Zenobia” ; 
and an introduction to literature for schools recommends four 
of the stories in Short Sixes. It is this book that has given 
Bunner high rank among our short-story writers. Anyone with 
a modicum of experience, of culture, and of sympathy can enjoy 
the tales. The volume is not a literary curiosity, but rather a 
quaintly illustrated prose fiction drawn from life itself and as 
imperishable as humanity. 

One of the very finest of the stories is to be found in Bunner’s 
next book. It is the story of Zadoc Pine and is contained in 
the volume that bears that title. Short Sixes came out in 1890; 
Zadoc Pine and Other Stories followed in 1891; but not all the 
stories in the latter volume date from that time. The first of 
the tales, which is the best, dates from 1887. In its final form 
“The Zadoc Pine Labor Union” shows no traces of the pains- 
taking revision that it endured at Bunner’s hands. In the box 
of literary remains, which has been referred to in this narrative, 
is a school copybook in which Bunner pasted such printed por- 
tions of the story as he cared to preserve, and in between penned 
his additions and emendations. The exhibit is worthy of fur- 
ther study. And the story itself, in whatever state, is worth the 
relating. Matthews calls it (“Two Latterday Humorists”) a 
“vigorous sketch,” and “an object-lesson in Americanism .. . 
a model of applied political economy.” But it is much greater 
than that— it is the story of the rise of Zadoc Pine, and Zadoc 
is as real as Hawkeye, or Ethan Frome. The other notable tale 
in the collection is “Squire Five-Fathom.” It came right out of 
Bunner’s boyhood memories, and is one of the few tragic narra- 
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tives from his pen. “Mrs. Tom’s Spree” is not worthy of serious 
study—it was considered sentimental even in the eighties. We 
have disposed of “Casperl” with a gesture of disapproval. “Nat- 
ural Selection” may please some tastes, but it is essentially a 
lifeless story. 

Bunner’s “amusing little story’? The Runaway Browns 
(1892) makes no pretense of being anything more than it set 
out to be. It is not even a novelette. In fact, it is hard to say 
what it is—unless we call it a short story writ large; and that 
is one of its faults. It has no vigor, no analysis of character, no 
particularly impressive point, nothing but amusing puppets doing 
amusing things in amusing places at amusing hours. The readers 
of Puck took it in several doses; we take it in one gulp. Very 
likely we do not like it. There is no reason why we should. 

Of the volume Made in France: French Tales Retold with 
a United States Twist (1893) we have a very high opinion. 
We agree with Professor Pattee when he says (Cambridge His- 
tory of American Literature) that Bunner’s art is Gallic. These 
transformations of De Maupassant show traces of the originals 
but are clearly in the Bunner manner. They are not parodies 
nor translations, but themes imported from foreign shores, 
domesticated and transformed into American short stories. 
There are, to be sure, exceptions—stories that remain on foreign 
ground with foreign characters; but even in these the United 
States “twist” is delightfully apparent. And to suit the Amer- 
ican sense of propriety, Bunner selected for transformation only 
those tales in which the ethical situations are “decent.” Unfor- 
tunately this was something of a handicap to the “transformer” 
—and something of a misrepresentation of De Maupassant; but 
before indulging in further generalities we must remind the 
reader that “By Way of Explanation,” which prefaces Made in 
France, tells in Bunner’s own words exactly what he was trying 
to accomplish. His contemporaries thought his adaptations in 
some respects superior to the originals. Benjamin W. Wells in 
his Sewanee Review essay says as much. His critical analysis 
of the volume, with the originals indicated and with comparisons 
of the adaptations and the originals, is valuable for the modern 
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reader; but his statement on page 28 is hard to accept: “Nearly 
every phase of Maupassant has its counterpart in Bunner, but 
as I study them, side by side, I find in the American a fuller 
humor and a truer art.” Without his vigor and irony De 
Maupassant hardly exists; and an uniformly decent and proper 
author by that name has never existed. A cynical Bunner we 
cannot imagine; but a naive De Maupassant imaginary or real 
would be an abomination. Finally, we must remark (with 
Messrs. Paine and Gibson, who were on the inside) that one 
of the tales in this volume had vo French original. Mr. Wells 
was dimly aware of the fact, but in his dislike for the story 
forgot to inquire further. Nearly everyone else fell a victim 
to Bunner’s artful joke. And it is a joke within a joke that 
originated in the Puck office and was there given a practical 
try-out. The idea was Gibson’s, the victim one of the staff mem- 
bers. Bunner’s “The Joke on M. Peptonneau” is the written 
record parading under the guise of a French tale made Amer- 
ican. A perusal of Made im France is sure to win over the 
most reluctant; the volume contains some of the author’s best 
short-story work, and presents him in the most favorable aspect. 
“Tony” read aloud has a persuasiveness all its own. The present 
critic places it on a par with the best in Short Sixes—such a 
story as “Hector” or “Zenobia’s Infidelity.” Made im France may 
not be good De Maupassant (see also Gabriel Leeb’s article in 
American Literature, January, 1938), but it is excellent Bunner. 

Any careful consideration of More Short Sixes (1894) is 
bound to reveal a loss of vitality that is due partly to the man- 
ner, partly to the choice of themes, and mostly to Bunner’s 
state of health. Too much hard work, too little play, and ig- 
norance of the true state of affairs left their mark on this series of 
tales. They are carefully finished and seem at first acquaintance 
to be as captivating as any of their predecessors; but upon reflec- 
tion one discovers an inferiority of subject matter—plots that 
seem bizarre and that are presented in a manner equally odd and 
unlifelike. And yet the biographer must confess to a liking 
for this volume. It is good Bunner. It is interesting even for 
the casual reader. As a work of art, however, it is somewhat 
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inferior to the first Short Sixes. The very titles give a clue to 
the nature of the stories—“The Man with the Pink Pants” offers 
little vital reference and is almost annoying; “Mr. Vincent 
Egg” is abominably named; “The Ghoolah” is a title that sug- 
gests anyone but Bunner. In nearly all there is a loss of ver- 
isimilitude and of vitality. 

The volume called Love in Old Cloathes and Other Stories 
(1896) contains seven stories selected from various sources and 
from different periods of their author’s life. It is in many ways 
superior to his More Short Sixes—particularly in tone and sub- 
jects. Writing in the Book Buyer shortly after the volume came 
out, Hamilton W. Mabie gave high praise to the collection: 


The light touch, the pervasive humor, the unforced senti- 
ment which characterize the best story writing are instantly 
brought to the attention of the reader of “Love in Old 
Cloathes,” by the late H. C. Bunner (Scribners): a volume so 
sound in workmanship, so genuine in spirit, and so wholesome 
and sane in tone that the sense of loss which our literature has 
suffered by the death of this accomplished young writer returns 
with fresh force and deepened pathos. No American of his 
generation had furnished more conclusive evidence of his pos- 
session of some of the finer gifts of the novelist: a sensitive 
imagination, a delicate fancy, keen perception of the quality and 
uses of his own gifts. Mr. Bunner had a clear eye for the facts 
of life, but he had also a charming faculty of selection. He 
knew by instinct what to ignore and what to bring into clear 
light, because he saw with such distinctness what was significant 
and valuable for the purposes of an art which was at once virile 
and refined. The seven stories which fill this volume are ad- 
mirably representative of Mr. Bunner’s quality and manner. 


Such praise is by no means undeserved. Some of us may have 
an aversion for the antiquated title-story, we may think the 
story about “The Red Silk Handkerchief” somewhat amateurish 
or even puerile, or we may dislike “A Letter and a Paragraph”; 
but none of us can escape the popular “As One Having Au- 
thority.” Bunner’s contemporaries liked this story immensely. 
It was a favorite of his friend Matthews; the reviewer in the 
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Critic (December 5, 1896) praised it highly. A letter of Bun- 
ner’s to his wife (January 18, 1892) reads: “Took in a Gospel 
Mission last night and got two good short story ideas inside 
of ten minutes.” One of these was, of course, “As One Having 
Authority.” And there are other well-told stories to interest and 
please all tastes. The volume is particularly rich with the spirit 
of its author, and in its perusal one inevitably discovers why 
“he was so dear to his friends in life, and why he is so missed 
by them now.” 

Like all other good artists, Bunner had a well-thought-out 
theory of his art—especially in his work as a short-story writer. 
It is printed in the Century for March, 1895 (XXVII, 
716 ff.) and is important. Bliss Perry’s letter of praise 
has already been printed (see p. 154); we must now recon- 
sider the essay. It starts with a parable and proceeds under 
nine somewhat fantastic captions to its sensible conclusion. We 
have space only for his main points. The first of these is, in 
his own words: “. . . the novelist who works a purpose, or a 
tendency, or a morality of any sort into his fabrication destroys 
something more valuable than he can build up. And the first 
important thing that he destroys is the confidence of the reading 
public.” His second section deals with the thought that “the 
ultimate verdict of the public is something to be profoundly 
respected.” Bunner argues that a literary quack is soon found 
out and that the genuine artist remains secure in the opinion of 
his fellow beings; the success of the charlatan who writes a 
best seller is brief, and true achievement is not measured in 
dollars. In the third portion the essayist makes a plea for a 
proper humility among authors that is founded on respect for 
the public, a respect for his art, and, above all, an appreciation 
of the fact that the artist, superior though he may be in the 
possession of a technique and a literary knowledge, is essentially 
on a par with his humblest neighbor when it comes to an under- 
standing of human nature. The next portion emphasizes the 
crime of the author who parades a book of morals as a work of 
fiction; and the next flays the publishers who pass off polemical 
treatises under the guise of fiction. And then Bunner points 
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out that such deception breeds more deception to the ruin of 
the author and of the trade. And once the hand of the story 
writer has strayed into tricky writing the true gift is forever 
lost. Bunner concludes with the thought that the story should 
be told for its own sake. In passing, he states that his essay offers 
no plea for “literalism” or realism, for he had no great opinion 
of this fad in fiction; his is the old plea that literature grows 
from life and not our conventional ideas of life. He rejects 
Zola’s “naturalism” and Howells’s “realism,” and says: 

If I can write a story which will make you believe, while 
you are reading it, that when my hero was strolling down Fifth 
Avenue . . . he met a green dragon forty-seven feet long, with 
eighteen legs and three tails, and that the dragon wept bitterly, 
and enquired the way to a cheese-shop—why, that’s realism. 


A story may not have a purpose, but must have a soul. A work 
of fiction is an animate creation and has a spiritual essence. 

We have said much earlier that Bunner was a born story- 
teller. Now it must be apparent that he was something finer 
than that—an artist. And, happily, he practiced what he 
preached. Were he alive today it is probable that he would be 
one of the leading masters of the short story. In his own age 
few surpassed him in that difficult art; his contemporaries went 
even further and said that no one in America had ever excelled 
him. Comparisons are in this case difficult to establish, for Bun- 
ner was and is unique among our writers of fiction. If his short 
stories now seem archaic, some of the responsibility is ours. 
Without meaning to jump to extremes, we must remind our 
readers that Shakespeare still requires a glossary and that Brown- 
ing is not an open book. You may prefer the tales of Stephen 
Crane, of William Sydney Porter, of Edith Wharton, or of 
Wilbur Daniel Steele; but you may not deny the peculiar ex- 
cellence of the incomparable work of the author of Short Sixes. 
Bunner was a gentleman, a scholar, a good man, and a good 
American; and his fame rests equally upon what he wrote and 
what he was. Sympathy is, indeed, a dominant note in all that 
he did; but throughout, a brave and gay note of optimism 
blends harmoniously with the other tones in mellow music. 


APPENDIX 


N THIS VOLUME no attempt is made to give a complete list of 

Bunner’s unpublished manuscripts, and the reader must refer 
to the Index for the list of published works. No formal bibliog- 
raphy of the works consulted seems necessary in a biographical 
narrative of this kind. 

Where the identity of certain persons named in Bunner’s 
letters gives trouble, the biographer has attempted to give the 
proper initials after the name in the Index. 

No attempt has been made to print all of Bunner’s letters, 
but the omissions have not been made with a view of concealing 
anything about his private life, for there is nothing to be hidden. 
It is not important for us to know whether Bunner took one 
cocktail and two cigarettes for lunch or two cocktails and one 
cigarette, and nothing is to be gained by reproducing the letter 
in which Bunner betrays a youthful reluctance to be regarded 
as anything but metropolitan. 

The biographer regrets that there is not room for a full 
history of Puck, but the reader may find in Mott’s History of 
American Magazines a good brief account of the magazine. For 
the particulars of format and so forth the reader is referred 
to the notations in Mott which speak of the first number, for 
example, as a quarto of sixteen pages selling for ten cents. The 
History tells when the various cartoonists came and went, and 
tells an interesting brief story about Pulitzer and Puck. 
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vert, 143; Feminine, 53, 1793 
First of It, The, 153; Fifth Ave- 
nue, 147; For an Old Poet, 123; 
For the First Page of the Album, 
75; Forfeits, 64; Forty, 64, 1953 
French for a Fortnight, 149, 161; 
French Drama at the Union 
Square, 49; From a Counting 
House, 12, 53; Furnace, The, 
153; Future of the Classics, The, 
75; General Sherman, 133; Ghoo- 
lah, The, 147, 220; Ginger, 33; 
Gone, 179; Grandmother Dander- 
hoof’s Revolt, 153; Great Swin- 
burnian Hoax, The, 40, 41, 48, 
51, 186, 193; Greece, 49; Haw- 
thorn Spray, The, 153; Heave 
Ho!, 185, 196; Hector, 130, 137, 
219; Holiday Home, 75, 179, 195 
(see also New London Ahoy!); 
Home, Sweet Home, 63, 1953 
Hour of Shadows, The, 93; “I 
had rather your pale cheek red- 
dened,” 179; “I think, though the 
years may go,” 194; “I would 
not have you unkindly,” 179; 
Imitation, 196; In a Paris Res- 
taurant, 53, 194; In Business, 
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179; In School Hours, 195; In 
the Wine Cellar, 162; Inadequate, 
179; Indian Summer, 50; Inter- 
esting, 194; Invitations, The, 
106; Jack’s Wife's Poet, 1473 
Jasper Ax’s Courtship, 1473 
Jeanne, 63, 64; Jersey and Mul- 
berry, 144, 161, 187, 207; Joke 
on M. Peptonneau, The, 143, 
219; Just a Love Letter, 75, 88; 
La Cour Fin-De-Siécle, 1473; La- 
ger Beer, 179; Late Lamented, 
The, 373; Later Lyrics, 193, 1975 
222; Later Poems and Ballads by 
Swinburne, 48; Lay of a Linen 
Rag, The, 34; Legend-Maker of 
the Rhine, The, 147; Leopold 
Damrosch, 105; L’Heure du Ber- 
ger, 179; Les Fourchambault, 41, 
47; Les Morts Vont Vite, 75; Let 
Us Have Peace, 105; Letter and a 
Paragraph, A, 95, 100, 161, 214, 
220; Letter to Town, A, 160, 
161, 187; Light, The, 124; Lines 
for an Album, 179; Lines to Lar- 
ry Hutton, 193; Little Duke, The, 
69, 98; Little Shop, The, 131; 
Look Back, A, 179; Lost Child, 
A, 64, 108; Lost Child, The, 160, 
161, 187; Lots of Fun, 1473; Love 
in Old Cloathes, 81, 82, 84, 85, 
88, 88-89, 100, 161, 179; Love 
Letters of Smith, The, 130, 216; 
Lover to His Mistress, A, 119; 
Lutetia, 162, 179; Magic Gift, A, 
162; Maid of Murray Hill, The, 
119; Making of the White City, 
The, 140; Man with the Pink 
Pants, The, 147, 220; Marcelle, 
473 March in Janiveer, 107; 
May-Bloom, 107, 179; Mech- 
anism of American Humor, The, 
46; Metrical Gymnastics, 54; 
Minuet, The, 143; Moving In, 
153; Mr. Arnold Disposes of a 
Nation, 179; Mr. Chedby on a 
Regular Nuisance, 153; Mr. Co- 
pernicus and the Proletariat, 1340; 
Mr. Vincent Egg and the Wages 
of Sim, 14.7, 179, 220; Mr. Wick’s 
Aunt, 147; Mrs. Tom’s Spree, 
129, 134, 218; My Dear Mrs. 
Billington, 147; My Shakspere, 
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4, 121, 179, 196; My Sweetheart 
Prays, 33-343; Natural Selection, 
125, 218; Newcomers, The, 153; 
New London Ahoy!, 75, 98; New 
York. The Opéra Comique, 131; 
New York as a Field for Fiction, 
82, 85, 87, 88, 89, 92, 186, 206, 
213; Nice People, 130; Nine-Cent 
Girls, The, 130; “No One In This 
Household Oughter,” 169; O 
Honey of Hymettus Hill, 38, 195; 
Ode with Variations, 50; “Oh, put 
me away,” 193; Old-Fashioned 
Love Song, An, 131; Old Flag, 
The, 91; Old Folks Christmas 
Tree, The, 143; Old French Met- 
rical Forms, 38; Old, Old Story, 
An, 119; Old Song, An, 144, 
179; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
147; On a Plain Way, 143; On 
Newport Beach, 39; On Reading 
Certain Published Letters, 124; 
On the Railroad, 50; On Seemg 
Maurice Leloir’s Illustrations, 94; 
One, Two, Three! 141, 143, 144, 
179, 185, 196; Open Letter 
(see New York as a Field for Fic- 
tion); Our Aromatic Uncle, 156, 
1613; Our Tropical Customer, 12; 
Peculiar Metres, 373; People in the 
Fog, The, 143; Pettibone Brolly, 
The, 143; Phyllis Washday, 
137; Pints a Pound, A, 1433 
Pitcher of Mignonette, A, 38; 
Plain Girl, The, 147, 162; Please!, 
170, 193; Poetry and the Poet, 
64; Pointers, The, 153; Pomona’s 
Travels (reviewed), 147; Poudre 
@Escampette (La), 47-48; Prize 
of Propriety, The, 143; Prudence, 
Spinning, 93; Quatrains, 28; 
Quest, The, 162, 179; Rape of 
the Moustache, The, 23; Ready 
for the Ride, 37; Recording 
Spook, The, omitted from the text 
(in Mavericks, 1892); Red Box 
at Vesey Street, The, 149; Red 
Silk Handkerchief, The, 93, 108, 
161, 181, 213, 220; Revenue Issue, 
The, 206; Robin’s Song, 195; 
Round Up, A, 130; Samantha 
Boom-de-ay, 1473; Schubert’s Kin- 
der-Scenen, 123; Second-Hand 
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Story, A, 126, 1343 Secret of the 
Sibyl, The, 1473; Sehnsucht, 179; 
Senator, The, 136; “Send thy de- 
licious odor,” 71; Sentimental 
Annex, A, 131; Seven Conversa- 
tions, The; 93; Seven Old Ladies, 
The, 121; Shake, Mulleary and 
Go-ethe, 57, 192, 194; Shanty- 
town, 55, 186; She Was a Beauty, 
53; Sheridan, 119; Showman’s 
Story, The, 50; Shriven, 144, 
162, 197; Sisterly Scheme, A, 
130; Society Church, The, 153; 
Sonnet, 213; Sonnet to Order, A, 
53-54; Sporting Scheme, The, 
147, 153; Spring, 1873, 133 
Squire Five Fathom, 4, 126, 217; 
Stocking Exposure, 179; Story of 
a Path, The, 146, 149, 161, 187, 
206; Strong as Death, 64, 179, 
195; Suburban Dog, The, 1533 
Suburban Horse, The, 153; Sub- 
urbanite and his Golf, The, 153; 
Successful Failure, A, 118; Swiss 
Family Robinson, 133; Syren’s 
Song, A, 33; Taste Supply Asso- 
ciation, 64; Teacher Taught, A, 
36; Ten Dollar Story, A, 153; 
Tenor, The, 130, 216; “The mes- 
senger boy to the bar has gone,” 
1943 Their Wedding Journey, 
119; They Also Serve, 155, 157, 
197; Third Figure in the Cotil- 
lion, The, 1473; Three Little Kit- 
tens, 113, 162, 1973 Tzemann’s to 
Tubby Hook, 8, 144, 161, 1873 
Time-Table Test, The, 153; To 
A.L.B. (“1 put your rose”), 142, 
196; To a Dead Woman, 64; To 
a Hyacinth, 75; To a Reader of 
the XXIst Century, 126; To a 
Schooner, 194; To Eugene Field, 
144, 193; To Her, 179, 195; To 
Irwin Russell, 53, 57; To Miss 
Helen Gray Cone, 73-74; Tony, 
143, 219; Touch and Go, 41-43, 
47, 64-65; Tower of Babel, The, 
52; Triumph, 64, 79, 90; Two 
Churches of Quawket, The, 130, 
215; Unaware, 162; Uncle Atti- 
cus, 1433 “Up in the choir I sat,” 
94; Vestibule Trai, The, 131; 
Virtue of Necessity, 63; Wail, 


The, 53, 179, 195; Water-Color 
House, A, 153; Way to Arcady, 
The, 88, 89, 90, 93, 179; “We 
grew for you,” 113; Wed, 194; 
What Happened Afterwards, 143; 
What Mrs. Fortescue Did, 147; 
Wilhelm 1, 119; Wilkie Collins, 
119; Woman and the Washstand, 
14.7; Yes?, 33; Zadoc Pine La- 
bor Union, The, 124, 134, 168, 
172, 207, 217; Zenobia’s Infidel- 
ity, 130, 217, 219; Zozo, 130 

The Man: 
autograph-fiend complex, 147, 148, 
209; antipathy for the English, 41, 
56, 89, WOM) HEB) EBGr) Bardi) 2eMIo 
206-2073 character, 9, 33, 51, 123) 
132, 139, 158-159, 164-178, 182, 
183, 201, 209, 222, 223; charity, 
166; clubs, 170-172; dislikes for 
individuals, 89, 166; family man, 
169; friendships, 40, 60, 61, 94, 
103, 167, 172-178, 1813; hobbies, 
95, 167-168; illness, 17, 50, 62- 
63, 71, 76, 97, 128, 139, 1575 
158-160, 160, 165, 219; lecturer, 
141, 1433 love for humanity, 166; 
musical taste, 16, 18, 20, 41, 45, 
46, 58, 68, 69, 77, 78, 91, 97, 184, 
196-197; Optimism, 166; patriot- 
ism, 81-82, 90, 155; personal ap- 
pearance, 9, 33, 61-63, 106, 114- 
115, 164-165; politics, 204; sym- 
pathy, 165; tributes to, 155, 156, 
161, 166, 182 

Bunner, Laurence, 156, 176 

Bunner, Philip Schuyler, 139, 140, 
169 

Bunner, Rudolph, 1, 3, 4 (grandfa- 
ther) A Discourse, 2; State Trium- 
virate, The, 43 

Bunner, Rudolph, 1, 3, 11 (father). 

Bunner, Rudolph F., 2, 6, 11, 623 
Cpa, 3 G5 Asp nie, WAG, TOE 
(brother) 

Bunner, Ruth, 137 (daughter) 

Bunner, Ruth, T.; see Tuckerman, 
Ruth K. 

Bunnery, The, 125, 139 

Bunthorne, 68 

Burdette, R. J., 86, 173, 208; letter 
to Bunner, 160 
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Burlingame, Edward L., 85, 98, 106, 
146, 173, 182 

Burns, 82, 83 

Bush, C. G., 208 

Butler, Benj. F., 25 

Butler, Ellis P., 153 

Butler, Col. George H., 25, 26 

By Way of Explanation (Made in 
France), 218 


Cable, George W., 53, 77, 78, 975 
172, 1733 Old Creole Days, 78, 
173, 183 

Caged Bird, The, 78 

Call, New York, 168 

Callisen, Dr. A., 9 

Callisen, Adolph W., 9; quoted, 9-11, 
12 

Calverley, C. S., 96 

Cambridge History of American Lit- 
erature, 197, 200-201, 218 

Cameo and the Pastel, The, 141 

Camille, 11 

Candor, 195 

Capture, A, 143 

Carey, Henry, Sally in Our Alley, 
190 

Carey, Will, 67, 173, 207 

Carleton, Will, 86 

Carlsen, Emil, 172 

Carlyle, Hero-Worship, 17, 18; Life 
of Schiller, 17, 18 

Carmansville, N. Y., 6 

Carmencita, 132, 208 

Carrington, J. B., 167 

Casino, The New York, 69 

Casperl, 185, 218 

Catullus, 189 

Cazauran, A. R., Celebrated Case, A, 
49; Montjoye, 41 

Cecil Dreeme (Winthrop, Theodore), 
9) 213 

Celebrated Case, A, 49 

Centennial of the Charcoal Man, The, 
27 

Century Company, The, 62, 88, 207 

Century, 69, 73, 78, 87, 94) 100, 
122, 169, 177, 181, 189, 190, 206; 
quoted or cited, 89, 92, 94, 96, 98, 
172, 173, 206; Bunner’s contri- 
butions to, 53, 64, 75, 79, 82, 84, 
85, 89, 92, 93, 107, 108, 124, 133, 
144, 149, 154, 221-222 
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Century Dictionary, Bunner contrib- 
utes to, 82 

Chakey Einstein, 133, 196 

Chambers, Robert W., 172 

Chance Acquaintance, A, 98 

Chappell, Alfred, 176 

Chase, F. E., 208 

Chase, W. M., Ready for the Ride, 37 

Chatauqua Association, 137 

Chatto-Swinburne; see Great Swin- 
burnian Hoax, The 

Cheap Books and Good Books, 172 

Cheating at Letters, 154, 186 

Chelsea, 213 

Chess, 36 

Chestnut Street Theatre, 52 

“Chez vous je me rendrai,” 50 

Chicago Fair (World’s), 137 

Childe Harold, 177 

Child’s Garden of Verses, A, 107, 191 

Childs, Geo. W., letter to Bunner, 
135 

Christian Union, 172, 177 

Chronicle, San Francisco, 160 

Chronological Outlines of American 
Literature, 183 

Church, Elizabeth, 2, 3, 4; History of 
Louisiana, 4 

Church, John B., 2, 3, 4 

City Athletics, 93, 187 

City Directory, 132 

Clark, George, 23 

Clarke, BP. O., 2 

Classic Journalism, 194 

Claxton, Kate, 41, 47 

Clayton, Estelle, 87 

Clemens, Jean, 97 

Clemens, S. L., 56, 97, 105, 138-139, 
140, 146, 171, 172, 173, 174, 183, 
185, 199, 207; Tom Sawyer, 183; 
on “Sabbatarian Hanley,” 56 

Clerical Banking in Cincinnati, 55 

Cleveland, Grover, 69, 76, 92-93, 
102, 105, 116, 203-204, 205 

Cline, Maggie, 168 

Clips, 167 

Cloister Club, The, 150, 160, 171 

Coco, 47 

Coghlan, Rose, 41 

Cole; 5 37 

Collins, Alfred Q., 172 

Collins, Mortimer, 34, 35, 189 

Collins, Wilkie, 119 
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Col. Brereton’s Aunty, 130 

Columbia bicycle, 69 

Columbia College, 12, 17 

Columbia University, 140, 163, 178 
Columbia University Library, 13, 179 
Comedies for Amateur Acting, 36, 52, 


57 

Commercial Advertiser, New York, 
118 

Condensed Drama, 25 

Cone, Helen Gray, 70, 73, 74, 78, 
173; Narcissus in Camdentown, 78 

Coney Island, 111 

Cook, W. W., 133 

Cooke, Rose Terry, 53 

Cooper, J. F., 185 

Cooper Union, 45 

Coopers, the, 2 

Coppée, F., Ten Tales from, 177 

Cornhill, 39 

Cottage Place, 110-111 

Coudert, F. R., 102 

Coulson, Merrit, 140 

Count of Monte Cristo, 76 

Courant, Hartford, 92, 95, 96 

Courtship with Variations, 36 

Cowles, Mr., 193 

Cowper, William, 190; John Gilpin, 
177 

Crane, Stephen, 183, 222 

Crazy Wife's Ship, 133, 161 

Crazy woman, the, 9 

Critic, 25, 95, 117, 181, 182; quoted 
or cited, 63, 92, 100, 107, 120, 
122, 131, 134, 140, 141, 147, 152, 
161, 162, 192, 198, 204, 206, 221; 
Bunner’s contributions to, 140, 210 

Croker, J. W. (?), To Miss Peel, 190 

Cryer, the (poem) ; see Lost Child, A, 
108 

Cumbersome Horse, The, 147 

Current Opinion, 180 

Curtis, Geo. W., 172, 182; Potiphar 
Papers, The, 213 

Cutwater of Seneca, 147 

Cuyler, Henry, 1 

Cuyler, Jane, 1 

Cuyler, Telamon Cruger, 1 


Da Capo, 34 
Daily Chronicle, London, 204 
Daily Graphic, 48 
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Daily Times, Oswego; see Times 

Daisy Miller, 183 

Dalrymple, Louis, 130, 208 

Daly, Augustin, 23, 52, 186; Port- 
folio of Players, A, 126, 137, 186 

Daly, Joseph F., Life of Augustin 
Daly, The, 52, 126 

Damrosch, Leopold, 105 

Dana, Richard H., 5 

Dana, Richard Henry, Jr., 17 

Darwin, Charles, 16 

Dater, John G., 172 

Davis, David, 203 

Davis, E. C., 138 

Davis, Rebecca H., 172 

Day, New London, 166 

Dead Letter, A, 33 

Deaf, 64 

“Dear heart, 
thick,” 169 

Death, Wake, and Resuscitation of 
Dion Boucicault, The, 25 

Decameron, 213 

Deed of Gift, 113-114 

De Foe, 150; Robinson Crusoe, 150, 
185 

D’Hervilly, E., Keramics, 36 

De Kay, Charles, 53, 106, 170 

Delmonico’s, 50, 102 

De Mille, Henry C., 85 

Dennis, 143 

Depew, Chauncey, 155 

Deserter, The, 36, 194 

Detmold, 173 

Dexter, Stanley, 10, 21, 22 

Dickens, Charles, 134, 181 

Dictionary of American Biography, 
177) 197-198 

Disinterment Ode, 60 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 61 (N. Dymion) 

Dobell, Sidney, 38 

Dobson, Austin, 30, 36, 38, 39) 43) 

53) 73, 82-83, 85, 86, 88, 96, 110, 

114, 121, 125, 171, 173, 189, 190, 

I9l, 192, 195, 1973; At the Sign 

of the Lyre, 90; Autonoe, 45-46, 

83; Before Sedan, 35; For H. C. 

B., 190; Old World Idylls, 190; 

Pompadour’s Fan, 86; Prodigals, 

190; Proverbs in Porcelain, 38, 

49, 189, 190; To a Greek Girl 

(see Autonoe); Twelve Good 


our calendar grows 
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Rules, 190; Vignettes in Rhyme, 
#33 49 

Documents in the Case, The, 54-55, 
212 

Dodge, H. C., 208 

Dougherty, Dan, 102 

Dr. Breen, 98 

Drake, J. R., “When Freedom,” 11 

Drama; see Stage, Theatres, Bunner 
the Playwright 

Dramatic Mirror, 166 

Dramatic News, 46 

Drawn, 34 

Drew, John, 186; My Years on the 
Stage, 186 

Drysdale, William, 140 

Duer, John, 2 

Duer, William, 2 

Du Fais, John, 9, 10, 133 Bunner’s 
letters to, 13 ff. 

Du Maurier, Trilby, 150 

Duryea’s Zouaves, 91 

“Dusenbury, V. H.,” 29, 57, 61, 124, 
192, 202 

Duyckinck, E. A., Memorial of 


Tuckerman, 5 


Early Stages in the Bloomer Fever, 
153 

East Houston Street, 208 

East Lynne, 29, 47 

Easy Forcing, 137 

Edged Tools, 41, 47 

Edison, Thos., 57 

Editor’s Study; see Harper's 

Edmund Clarence Stedman, 175 

Edward, Prince of Wales, 133 

Eggleston, Edward, 170 

Eliot, George, 216 

Elsewhere, 90 

Emerson, 69 

Emmett, Dr. Thomas A., 138 

Engel, Louis, 29 

English, Thomas Dunn, 25, 150; Ben 
Bolt, 150 

Epistle to Master Brander Matthews, 
An, 126 

Erl King, The, 34 

Eschbach’s, 132 

Essay, The, 9-10 

Ethics of the Dust, 18 

Euthanasia, 58 
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Eve of St. Agnes, The, 17, 18 

Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 114- 
115 

Evening Post, New York, 102, 177 

Evolution of the Suburbanite, The, 
143) 153 

Examiner, San Francisco, 166 


m, P. A.” see Adams, bel. 

Fables, 36 

Faith, 63, 64, 83, 84, 85 

Familiar Verse; see Bunner the Poet 

Farewell to Salvini, 75, 179 

Farjeon, B. L., 25 

“Farmer Bunner’s killed his pig,” 168 

Farming, 211 

Farnie, H. B., 41 

Fate, 50 

Father Dominick’s Convert, 143 

Fawcett, Edgar, 43, 44, 45, 48, 1735 
189 

Feminine, 53, 179 

Fencers’ Club, 95, 170 

Fénelon, Francois, 56; Fables, 36 

Ferrier, M. Paul, Teacher Taught, 
A, 36 

Feuillet, Octave, Late Lamented, The, 


37 

Ficklen, H. C., 208 

Fiction, 63-64, 84, 212 

Field, Cyrus W., 61 

Field, Eugene, 143, 173, 193, 1973 
letter to Bunner, 148; Marsh Song, 
69; Our Two Opinions, 173; Sec- 
ond Book of Verse, 173 

Bield Ea lesa 

Fifth Avenue, 147 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, 102 

Figaro, 30 

Fire, 43 

Fire Island, 82 

First of It, The, 153 

Fish, Williston, 208 

Fisher, Professor George P., 156 

Fiske, Minnie Maddern, 41 

Fitch, Clyde, 186 

“Fitznoodle in America” 
tine), 56, 93, 210 

Fliegende Hollander, 41 

Florence, W. J., 25 

For an Old Poet, 123 

For H. C. B., 190 

For the First Page of the Album, 75 


(Vallen- 
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Ford, James L., 63, 88, 93, 94, 105, 
122, 133, 155) 171, 173, 175, 176, 
182, 208; quoted or cited, 167, 
181, 182; Forty-Odd Years in the 
Literary Shop, 75, 98, 107, 122, 
164, )17 iy) 176, 202-2035, 208); 
Hypnotic Tales, 133; Literary 
Shop and Other Tales, 180, 208 

Forfeits, 64 

Forman, W. H., 86 

Fortunes of Rachael, 98 

Forty, 64, 195 

Forty-Odd Years im the 
Shop; see Ford, J. L. 

Fourscore; see Grant, Robert 

Fowler, Frank, 122 

Francis, Dr., 5 

Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours, 30 

Fraser, John, 24, 56 

French Drama at the Union Square, 
49 

French Dramatists of the Nineteenth 
Century, 61 

French for a Fortnight, 149, 161 

French Forms; see Bunner the Poet 

French Plays; see Stage, Bunner the 
playwright 

French Stories; see Bunner the Story 
Writer 

French, Alice (Octave Thanet), let- 
ter to Bunner, 148-149 

French, Jos. L., 208; Looking Back- 
ward, 62 

Freund, John C., 25, 29 

From a Counting House, 12, 53 

“From bony Ami Laurie,” 176 

Frome, Ethan, 217 

Brost, A.B.) 116, 117, 128, 140, 187, 
208, 210-211; Bunner anecdote, 
11; letters to Bunner, 124-125, 
127; Farming, 211; see also Bun- 
ner’s letters to Frost 

Frost, Mrs. A. B., 124 

Frost, Mrs. John, 116 

Fulton, Chandos, 25 

Future of the Classics, The, 75 

Furnace, The, 153 


Literary 


Galaxy, 36, 180, 181, 189 
Garfield, James A., 57, 61 
General Sherman, 133 
George, Henry, 116, 118 
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“Gestern Abend War Vetter Heinrich 
da,” 72 

Ghoolah, The, 147, 220 

Gibson, C. D., 118 

GibsonymVWemC-.a2 mun me OOgmTy 7/2) 
207, 208, 209; quoted or cited, 
183, 203, 210, 219 

Gilbert and Sullivan, 197 

Gilder, Jeanette L., 182 

Gilder, Richard Watson, 13, 53, 78, 
79, 86, 88, 89, 94, 104, 107, 170, 
171, 173, 181, 182, 1893 letter to 
Bunner, 112; New Day, The, 183 

Gilder, Mrs. R. W., 112, 181 

Gillam, Bernard, 208; National Dime 
Museum, 203 

Gillette, Wm., 183 

Gilman, D. C., 172 

Gilmore, Pat, 102 

John Gilpin, 177 

Ginger, 33 

Gladstone, William Ewart, 61 

Godey, Louis A.; Lady’s Book, 4 

Goethe, 16, 57 

Golden Book, 182, 217 

Golden Justice, The, 173 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 73, 177 

Gone, 179 

Good Company, 59 

Goodwin, J. S., 133, 208 

Gordon, General, 102 

Gosse, Edmund, 38, 39, 85, 86, 104, 

HO, Wi, TWA, RU ia POE 

Greece and England, 86; Plea for 

Certain Exotic Forms of Verse, A, 


39 

Gould, Jay, 57 

Grace, Mayor, 102 

Grace Church, 110 

Grandmother Danderhoof’s 
153 

Grant, Robert; Fouwrscore, 62, 106, 
143) 173, 212 

Grant, U. S., 56, 57 

Gray, T., Bard, The, 23 

Great Swinburman Hoax, The, 40, 
41, 48, 51, 186, 193 

Greece, 49 

Greece and England, 86 

Greenwich Village, 110-111, 213 

Grolier Club, The, 171, 177 

Grover, Leonard, 65 

Guerndale, 77, 139 


Revolt, 
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Gunther, 85 

Guthrie (of Punch), 215-216; Voces 
Populi, 215 

Guttenberg Ferry, 10 


H, C. Bunner, 41 

H. C. Bunner and His Circle, 209 

H. C. Bunner’s Fly-leaf and Friendly 
Verses, 193 

Hale, Edward Everett; Fortunes of 
Rachael, 98 

Hale, Philip, 202 

Halévy, Ludovic, 36, 54; Penelope, 
61 

Hall, Ruth, 208 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, 5, 96 

Hamerton, Philip; Intellectual Life, 
The, 19 

Hamilton, Alexander, 2 

“Hank de la Pluche,” 129 

Hanley, “Sabbatarian,” 56 

Harland, Henry, 173; 4s It Was 
Written, 173; Mrs. Peixada, 173 

Harold, 29 

Harper and Brothers, 162 

Harper's Magazine, 134, 1813 quoted 
or cited, 92, 167, 214; Bunner’s 
contributions to, 73, 92, 127, 1335 
140 

Harper’s Weekly, 113, 167 

Harper’s Young People, 56, 69, 185; 
Bunner’s contributions to, 113, 
121, 162 

Harris, Joel Chandler, 88 

Harte, Bret, 73, 181 

Hartswick, F. Gregory, 180 

Harvard Lampoon, 200 

Harvard University, 17 

Harvard University Library, 179 

Harvier, Ernest, 26, 50, 57, 63, 66, 
67, 68, 88 

Hauser, Carl, 203 

Hawkeye, 217 

Hawthorn Spray, The, 153 

Hawthorne, Julian, 95, 171, 173, 
1833; Archibald Malmaison, 98 

Hawthorne, N., 176, 213 

Hay, John; Breadwinners, The, 86, 
88 

Hayden Case, the, 60 

Haymarket Desperadoes, 119 

Heave Ho!, 185, 196 

Hebetudinous Crank, 193 
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Hector, 130, 137, 219 

Heine, 16, 56, 197; Asra, 65, 78 

Henderson, W. J., 63, 69) 72) 75) 935 
96, 98, 105, 173, 196, 208; Little 
Duke, The, 69, 98; Schweitzer 
Sonata, 130 

Henley, W. E., 173 

Herald, Boston, 202 

Herald, New York, 5, 102, 137, 172 

Hernani, 60 

Heroes and Hero-Worship, 17, 18 

Herrick, Robert, 197 

Hewitt, Abram S., 116 

Higginson, Thos. W., 171 

Hinton, Henry L., 46 

Hippocrene, 66, 67, 71 

Historical Novel and Other Essays, 
The; see Matthews, Brander 

History of American Magazines, A; 
see Mott, Frank L. 

History of Louisiana, The, 4 

Hitchcock, Ripley, 70, 80, 81, 94, 99, 
100, 108, 122, 125, 126, 208 

Hoeber, Arthur, 122 

Hoffman, Charles Fenno, 139 

Holland, Josiah G., 181 

Holiday Home; see New London 
Ahoy!, 179, 195 

Holmes, O. W., 147, 182, 189 

Home, Sweet Home, 63, 195 


Hood, Thomas; Tales, Romances, 
and Extravagances, 7, 9 

Horace, 189 

Hornet, 30 

Hospital Book and Newspaper So- 
ciety, 149 


Hotel del Coronado, 158 

Hour of Shadows, The, 93 

House of a Merchant Prince, The, 
785) 925 1785 2i2y 203 

House, E. H., 25 

Houston Street, 116, 158, 207 

How to Go to a Ball, 55 

Howard, Bronson; Banker’s Daugh- 
ter, The, 183; Saratoga, 186 

Howe, Julia Ward, 53 

Howells, W. D., 98, 117, 119, 130, 
146, 171, 172) 173, 174, 181, 183, 
213, 2223 letter to Bunner, 154; 
Dr. Breen’s Practice, 98; Chance 
Acquaintance, A, 98; Modern In- 
stance, A, 64, 69, 181; Venetian 
Days (Venetian Life), 98 


INDEX 


Howells, Mrs. W. D., 154 

Hubbard, Bartley, 69 

Hudson, Dr., 123 

Hunting of the Snark, 177 

Hutton, Eleanor V., 114, 121, 123, 
129, 156, 160 

Hutton, Laurence and Eleanor; Law- 
rence and Eleanor Hutton; Their 
Books of Association, 193 

Hutton, Laurence, 94, 95, 103, 114, 
121, 127, 145, 156, 157, 160, 163, 
170, 171, 173) 175, 176, 179, 186, 
193; see also Bunner’s letters to 
Hutton; quoted or cited, 51-52, 89, 
97, 146, 147, 148, 165-166, 175, 
176, 183, 206; Literary Land- 
marks, 139, 176; Literary Land- 
marks of Edinburgh, 176 

Hymne an die Lopha, 15 

Hymettus honey, 195 

Hypnotic Tales, 133 


“J had rather your pale cheek red- 
dened,” 179 

“J put your rose,” 142 

“TI stood underneath the hen-roost,” 
27 

“TJ think, though the years may go,” 
194 

“J would not have you unkindly,” 
179 

Imitation, 196 

Imprisoned, 78 

In a Paris Restaurant, 53, 194 

In Business, 179 

In Partnership, 55, 94, 100, 151, 213 

In School Hours, 195 

In the “goo” and Out, 211 

In the Wine Cellar, 162 

Inadequate, 179 

Incarcerated Toucan, The, 96 

Independent, 100 

Indian Summer, 50 

Inland Voyage, An, 81, 83 

Intellectual Life, The, 19 

Interesting, 194 

Invitations, The, 106 

Ireland, Frederic, 46 

Irving, Henry, 144 

Irving, Washington, 5, 139 

Isles of Shoals, 83, 97 

Ivory Block, 110 
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Jack’s Wife’s Poet, 147 

Jackson, Andrew, 3 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, 183 

Jagged Ostrich, The, 97 

James, Henry, Jr., 53, 117, 172, 173, 
183, 184; American, The, 183; 
Daisy Miller, 183; Roderick Hud- 
son, 183; Washington Square, 213 

James, Jesse, 69, 185 

Janvier, Thomas, 173 

Jasper Ax’s Courtship, 147 

Jeanne, 63, 64. 

Jefferson, Joseph, 171, 173; letter to 
Bunner, 145 

Jennings, Chas. B., 73, 79 

Jersey and Mulberry, 144, 161, 187, 
207 

Jersey Street and Jersey Lane, 8, 149, 
161, 168, 187 

Weseajm, (Gy 15ls5 Gig Way 29/2 

Jewett, 24 

“Johnson, Benjamin F.”; see Riley, 
J. W. 

Johnson, Robert Underwood, 86, 
Wh 7G MGI shy 

Joke on M. Peptonneau, The, 143, 
219 

Jonas, Senator, 102 

Judd, Sylvester; Margaret, 157 

Judge, 180, 199, 200, 203, 208 

Just a Love Letter, 75, 88 


Keats, 34, 110; Eve of St. Agnes, 
TM, ay 3k 

Kellogg, Clara Louise, 79 

Kemeys, Edward, 95 

Kennedy, J. P., 5 

Keppler, Adolph, 160 

Keppler, Joseph, 30, 55, 56, 61, 93, 
105, 116, 147, 199-200, 202, 203, 
208; Return of the Prodigal Fa- 
ther, 207; see Selection of Cartoons 
from Puck, A 

Keppler & Schwarzmann (publishers) 
see Puck, Fiction, Short Sixes, etc. 
and Keppler, J., Schwarzmann, A., 
Gilg (ig Bil, Bie 

Keramics, 36 

Kew Gardens, 41 

Keystone Bank, 133 

Khayyam, Omar, 106 

Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 196 
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Kingsley, Charles, Two Years Ago, 
22; Water Babies, The, 194 

Kinsmen, The, 144, 148, 150, 171 

Kip, Leonard, 106 

Kipling, Rudyard, 133 

“Kirk, Emma,” 208 

Knights of Labor, 117, 130 

Koster and Bial’s, 63, 132, 208 

Kreutzer Sonata, The, 130 


“L.” of Puck (Learned), 70 

L. T.; see Library Table 

La Cour Fin-De-Siécle, 14.7 

La Dame aux Camélias, 60 

La Poudre a@Escampette, 47-48 

La Touche, Jeanne de, 1 

Labor Contract Law, 205 

Lady of the Lake, The, 4 

Lady, or the Tiger?, The, 150, 212, 
213 

Lady’s Book, 4 

Laffan, W. M., 171 

Lager Beer, 179 

Lake Ontario, 4 

Lake Otsego, 2 

Lakewood, 97 

Lamb, Charles, 83 

Lancaster, A. E., 24, 25, 44 

Land of Sunshine, The, 158 

Lang, Andrew, 121, 171 

Langtry, Mrs. 69 

Lanier, Henry W., 182 

Lanier, Sidney, 27, 69, 189; Boy’s 
Mabinogion, 185; My Springs, 64; 
Poems, 183; Science of English 
Verse, The, 61 

Lanigan, G. T., 77 

Late Lamented, The, 37 

Later Lyrics, 193, 197 

Later Poems and Ballads by Swin- 
burne, reviewed, 48; see also Great 
Swinburnian Hoax 

Lathrop, George Parsons, 53, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 105, 108, 121, 171, 
172, 173, 175, 176; Newport, 84, 
go 

Lathrop, Rose Hawthorne, 84, 176 

Lay of a Linen Rag, The, 34 

Lazarus, Miss (Emma), 79 

LD Enfant Terrible, 133 

L’Etranger, 68 

L’Heure du Berger, 179 

Le Monde Renversé, 36 


INDEX 


Le Roi de Perse, 11 

Leader, Cleveland, 193 

Learned family home, 75 

Learned, Alice T., (Bunner’s wife), 
62, 68, 89, 108-109, 113, 114, 
T15, 121, 122, 137, 142, 147, 157, 
158, 159, 165, 169, 171, 174-179, 
180, 194, 221; see also Bunner’s 
letters to 

Learned, Emilie, 89 

Learned, Horace, 68 

Learned, James, 102 

Learned, Mr. and Mrs, J. C., 115 

Learned, “Mollsie,” 71, 78, 84 

Learned, Walter, 29, 58, 60, 61, 65, 
66, 68, 75, 86, 89, 94, 97, 98, 
100, 105, 108, 109, 113, 114, 121, 
170, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 208; 
(see also Bunner’s letters to) ; Let- 
ters to Bunner, 68, 75, 89, 100, 
108, 109, 177; Between Times, 
1773; Disinterment Ode, 60; Eu- 
thanasia, 58; Imprisoned, (Cagéd 
Bird), 78; London Society, 70; 
Mechanical Dude, 82; Ten Tales 
(Coppée translated), 177 

Learned, Mrs. Walter, 65, 66, 71, 75, 
78, 80, 84, 89, 108, 174, 207 

Leeb, Gabriel, 219 

Legend-Maker of the Rhine, The, 147 

Leloir, Maurice, 94 

Lenox Library, 76 

Leopold Damrosch, 105 

Les Fourchambault, 41, 47 

Les Morts Vont Vite, 75 

Les Pommes de Voisin, 42 

Leslie, Frank, 30 

Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 180 

Let Us Have Peace, 105 

Letter and a Paragraph, A, 95, 100, 
214, 220 

Letter to Town, A, 160, 161, 187 

Libbey, 85 

Library Table, 44, 46, 48, 49 

Life, 75, 199, 200 

Life, Loaf, & Literature, 16 

Life of Augustin Daly, The, 52, 126 

Life of Schiller, 17, 18 

Light, The, 124 

Lincoln, Abraham, 9 

Lincoln (Matthews’s friend), 143 

Lines for an Album, 179 

Lines to Larry Hutton, 193 


INDEX 


Lintaber, E. F., 208 

Lippincot?s Magazine, 92, 96, 181 

Literary Landmarks, 139 

Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh, 
176 

Literary Shop, The, 180, 208 

Little Duke, The, 69, 98 

Little Shop, The, 131 

Locker-Lampson, Frederick, 121, 189, 
195; Lyra Elegantiarum, 34, 35) 
190 

Loga-rhythms, 27 

London, 41, 171, 212 

London Society, 70 

Longfellow, 27, 34, 69 

Look Back, A, 179 

Looking Backward, 62, 208 

Loomis, Chas. Battell, 14.7 

“Lopha [Liebe] macht den Himmel,” 
15 

Lorna Doone, 139 

Los Angeles, 158, 159 

Lost Child, A, 64. 

Lost Child, The, 160, 161, 187 

Lot, Arthur, 61, 63, 208 

Lots of Fun, 147 

“Lounger, The,” 107, 140, 206; (see 
Critic) 

Lounsbury, T. R., 172 

Love and Lambs, 36 

Love in Old Cloathes, 81, 82, 84, 85, 
88, 88-89, 100, 161, 179 

Love in Old Cloathes and Other 
Stories, 149, 156, 161, 220 

Love Letters of Smith, The, 130, 216 

Lover to His Mistress, A, 119 

Low, W. H., Stevenson’s letter to, 
107 

Lowell, 27, 57, 69, 74, 82, 172, 1825 
Biglow Papers, 86 

Liiders, C. H., 208 

Lummis, C. F., 158, 159; Land of 
Sunshine, The, 158 

“Luska, Sidney”; see Harland, Henry, 
173 

Lutetia, 162, 179 

Lyceum (Theatre), The, 41 

Lyra Elegantiarum, 34, 35, 190 


Mabie, Hamilton W., 161, 220 
McClure, S. S., 121 

MacKaye, Steele, 186 
McKenna, Stanley, 41 
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McKinley, William, 130 

Macready, Wm. Chas., 134 

Made in France, 64, 141, 143, 144, 
149, 151, 180, 218, 219 

Madison Square Theatre, 85, 86, 87 

Madrigals and Catches, 191 

“Madchen mit,” 19 

Magic Gift, A, 162 

Magnus, Julian, 25, 26, 29, 30, 52, 
63, 64, 71, 72, 85, 173, 1753 Bad 
Case, A, 52; Les Fourchambault, 
41, 473 Marcelle, 47; Taste Sup- 
ply Association, 64; Tower of 
Babel, The, 52 

Maid of Murray Hill, The, 119 

Mail and Express, 85 

Making of the White City, The, 140 

Man with the Pink Pants, The, 147, 
220 

Manhattan, 86, 87, 933; Bunner’s con- 
tributions to, 93 

Manhattanville, 8; Rectory, 7 

Manning, Cardinal, 117 

Mansfield, Richard, 186 

Marcelle, 4.7 

March in Janiveer, 107 

Margaret, 157 

Margery’s Lovers, 86 

Marjorie Daw, 54, 212 

Marryat, Captain Frederick, 185 

Marsden, Kate (?), 85 

Marsh Song, 69 

Marshall, 85 

Martial, 189 

Martin, 110 

Marzials, Theodore, 38 

Mascagno, 27 

Mask and Domino, 174. 

Mathews, Charles, 80 

Matthews, Ada (Mrs. Brander), 41, 
47, 109, 114, 132) 157, 1595 see 
also Bunner’s letters to 

Matthews, Edith B., 41, 47, 157, 159 

Matthews, J. Brander, 13, 32, 33, 34, 

37) 38, 40, 41, 48, 53, 55, 56, 575 

61, 63, 65, 67, 70, 73, 79, 82, 88, 

89, 90, 95, 98, 100, 101, 104, 106, 

WU) UHC Mein TOC WAY M25 MALS. 

TZ MOO, TOMO eNO uk Osmne7in 

172, 173, 175) 177) 178, 179, 180, 

182, 183, 186, 189, 190, 191, 192, 

193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 212, 215, 

220; (see also Bunner, H. C., let- 
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ters to Matthews) ; quoted or cited, 
187, 192, 196, 197, 206, 207, 215, 
216, 217; Matthews Dinner, 145, 
146; American Familiar Verse, 
190, 196, 197; Am. Soc. Verse, 
70; Americanisms and Briticisms, 
177) 215-216, 217; Arcadian con- 
tributions, 24; Austin Dobson ar- 
ticle, 189; Ballads of Books, 121; 
Breakers Ahead, 85, 86, 87, 88 
(see Margery’s Lovers); Bunner 
obituary, 206; article in Cambridge 
History, The, 197; Cameo and the 
Pastel, The, 141; Cheap Books and 
Good Books, 172; Chess, 36; Com- 
edies for Amateur Acting, 36, 52, 
57; Deed of Gift, 113-114; Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ar- 
ticle, 177, 197-198; Documents in 
the Case, The, 54-55, 212; Edged 
Tools, 41, 47; Essay on the Short 
Story, 213; Fre, 43; French 
Dramatists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 61; Galaxy article, 189; His- 
torical Novel and Other Essays, 
The, 31, 34) 120, 165, 197, 201, 
213, 214; In Partnership, 55, 94, 
100, 213; Introduction, (Poems 
H. C. B.), 197; Locker-Lampson 
Article, 189; Margery’s Lovers, 
86; Of Two Latterday Humorists, 
215, 217; Pantoum, 43; Pen and 
Ink, 126; Philosophy of the Short 
Story, The, 213; Poudre d’Escam- 
pette, 47-48; Recreations of an 
Anthologist, 54, 192, 193; Ron- 
deau (1874), 25, 333 Seven Con- 
versations, The, 93; Some Trans- 
lations from the French, 25; Songs 
of Society, 36; Theatres of Paris, 
60; Theatrical Gallery, 43; These 
Many Years, 24, 34, 35, 38) 475 
48, 54-55, 75, 126, 170, 172, 175, 
L775) USOse LOLs 2OSsn 23s OUCH 
and Go, 41-43, 47, 65; Two Bal- 
lades, 50; Uncollected Poems of 
H.C. Bunner, The, 193; Varieties 
of Verse, 38, 189; Venetian Glass, 
100 

Maupassant, Guy de, 131, 141, 149, 
Hoy Bitzi, ub, rity pare) 

Mauve Decade, The, 140, 196 

Mavericks (Puck), 133, 137, 210 


INDEX 


May-Bloom, 107, 179 

Mayfair, 41 

Mechanical Dude, 82 

Mechanism of American 
The, 46 

Meilhac, Henri, 36; Sonnet, Un, 53 

Meilhac and Halévy, Love and 
Lambs, 36 

Memoirs of an Editor, 194 

Men and Things, 29 

Menlo Park, 57 

“The messenger boy to the bar has 
gone,” 194 

Metrical Gymnastics, 54 

Meurice, P., Bresilienne, 47; Coco, 47 

Méziéres, A. J. F., 45 

Middle Dam Camp, 108 


Humor, 


Midge, The, 111, 120) 121,090 
4a) 935 V1 

Miller, Joaquin, 74 

Millet, F. D., 106, 171 

Minuet, The, 143 

Mirth, 41 

Mitchell, E. P., 98; Memoirs of an 
Editor, 106, 193; Tachypomp, 


The, 106 

Mitchell, John Ames, 75 

Modern American Poetry, 37 

Modern Instance, A, 64, 69, 181 

Modern Poster, The, 156 

Moliére, 57 

Montgommery, George Edgar, 27, 
44, 48, 49, 98, 173, 189 

Montjoye, 41 

Moore, Thomas, 61 

Moran, John, 43, 44, 45; Ballade of 
Battle, Murder, and Sudden Death, 
48 

More Short Sixes, 
219, 220 

Mormons, the, 76 

Mott, Ed., 208 

Mott, Frank L., 4 History of Amer- 
ican Magazines, 1865-1885, 32, 
200, 208, 223 

Moulton, Louise Chandler, 53; letter 
to Bunner, 141 

Moving In, 153 

Mr. Arnold Disposes of a Nation, 179 

Mr. Chedby on a Regular Nuisance, 
153 

Mr. Copernicus and the Proletariat, 
130 


147, 162, 164, 


INDEX 


Mr. Vincent Egg and the Wages of 
Sim, 147, 179, 220 

Mr. Wick’s Aunt, 14.7 

Mrs. Grundy, 199 

Mrs. Peixada, 173 

Mrs. Tom’s Spree, 129, 134, 218 

Mulberry Series (Puck’s), 137 

Mulberry Street, 116, 165 

“Munchausen, E. P.,” 43 

Munkittrick, R. K., 34, 43, 50, 56, 
79, 82, 84, 86, 88, 117, 160, 172, 
173, 207, 208, 211; ‘‘Austin, Aus- 
tin, Austin,” 191; Farming, 2113 
Old French Metres, 37, 38; Spring 
and Winter, 101 

My Dear Mrs. Billington, 147 

My Shakspere, 4, 121, 179, 196 

My Springs, 64 

My Sweetheart Pays, 33-34 

My Years on the Stage, 186 


Nancy, 22 

N. Dymion, 61 

Napoleon I, 134 

Napoleon III, 132 

Narcissus in Camdentown, 78 

Narragansett, 17 

Nast, Thomas, 203 

Nation, 34, 35, 383; quoted or cited, 
92, 96, 100, 120, 122, 141, 144, 
161, 162, 197 

National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, 69, 166 

National Dime Museum, The, 203 

Natural Selection, 125, 218 

Neftel, Prof., 138 

Nelson, Henry Loomis, 172 

New Arabian Nights, The, 107 

New Comers, The, 153 

New Day, The, 183 

New London, 58, 60, 66, 68, 70, 73, 
75, 78, 83, 84, 86, 95, 97, 98, 102, 
109, 112, 114, 123, 155, 160, 174, 
1795 205 

New London Ahoy! 75, 98 

New Poems by Living Singers, 189 

New York City, 1, 2, 7, 8, 20, 46, 
55) 79) 81) 92, 110-111, 120, 132, 
161, 163, 212-213 

New York, The Opéra Comique, 131 

New York as a Field for Fiction, 82, 
85, 87, 88, 89, 92, 186, 206, 213 
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New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 93 

New York Drama, 47 

New York Public Library, 217 

Newman, John Henry, 177 

Newport, 84, go 

Niblo’s Garden, 47 

Nice People, 130 

Nine-Cent Girls, The, 130 

Nineteenth Century Club, 171 

“No One In This Household Oughter,” 
169 

Norman, Henry, 110, 204 

Nutley (N. J.), 32, 65, 122, 123, 

125-126, 127, 146, 154, 155, 158, 

160, 164, 168, 172, 174, 208 


“O Capitan Florido!” 77 

O Honey of Hymettus Hill, 38, 195 

Oakley, Annie, 166 

Ode With Variations, 50 

Of Two Latterday Humorists, 215, 
217 

Offenbach, Jacques, 46, 77 

O’Hare, Dennis, 134 

“Oh, put me away,” 193 

Old Creole Days, 78, 173, 183 

Old Curiosity Shop, The, 9 

Old-Fashioned Love Song, An, 131 

Old Flag, The, 91 

Old Folk’s Christmas Tree, The, 143 

Old French Metres, 37 

Old French Metrical Forms, 38 

Old Lady Mary, 97 

Old Song, An, 144, 179 

Old, Old Story, An, 119 

Old World Idylls, 190 

Oliphant, Mrs., 97 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 147 

On a Plain Way, 143 

On Newport Beach, 39 

On Reading Certain Published Let- 
ters, 124 

On Seeing Maurice Leloir’s Illustra- 
tions, 94 

On the Railroad, 50 

O’Neill, James, 76 

“One, Two, Three!” 141, 143, 144, 
179, 185, 196 

Open Letter (Century Magazine), 82, 
85, 87, 88, 89, 92, 206; see New 
York as a Field for Fiction 

Opper, E. A., 208 
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Opper, F. B., 93, 208, 210 
Orguinette, the, 78 

Orton, Vrest, 179 

Osgood, J. R., 83, 84, 88, 171, 212 
Oswego, N. Y., 1, 2, 3 

Othello, 5, 72 

Ottman, Jacob, 116 

Our Aromatic Uncle, 156, 161 

Our Tropical Customer, 12 

Our Two Opinions, 173 


“p, B.,’ The (Phoebe Bird); see 
Lathrop, G. P. 

Page, Thos. N., 106, 173, 174 

Paine, Frances Bacon, H. C. Bunner’s 
Fly-Leaf and Friendly Verses, 193 

Parnes) dG. 0259325) Ola Oss 
175, 192, 208, 210, 2113 quoted 
or cited, 24, 61-62, 123, 164, 165, 
168, 173, 191, 201, 204, 207-208, 
209-211, 213, 215, 219; H. C. 
Bunner and His Circle, 207, 209- 
210 

Palladium, Oswego, 5 

Palmer, A. M., 41, 186 

Palmer, Frank, 66, 73, 100, 205; 
Wealth of Labor, The, 205 

Pantoum, 43 

Papyrus Club (Boston), 106 

Park Avenue Hotel, 46 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, 57 

Parselle, 41 

Pastnor, Paul, 208 

Pattee, F. L., 218 

Paul, Howard, 25 

Peculiar Metres, 37 

Pen and Ink, 126 

Penelope, 61% 

“Penn, Arthur,” 
Brander), 56, 75 

People in the Fog, The, 143 

Pepys, Samuel, 82 

Pequot, The, 97 

Perry, Bliss, 173; letter to Bunner, 
154, 221 

Pettibone Brolly, The, 143 

Phédre, 60 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart, 53 

Philistia, 90 

Philosophy of the Short Story, The, 
213 

“Phoenix, John,” 159 

Phoenixiana, 11 


(see Matthews, 
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Phylliss Washday, 137 

Piatt, Mrs. S. M. B., 189 

Pickings from Puck, 105, 210 

Pigwiggen, Ben, 25 

Pike, Manley H., 208 

Pint’s a Pound, A, 143 

Pirate Publisher, 116 

Pitcher of Mignonette, A, 38 

Plain Girl, The, 147, 162 

Players, The, 160 

Plea for Certain Exotic Forms of 
Verse, A, 39 

Please! 170, 193 

Poe, 26; “Raven, The,” 27 

Poems of H. C. Bunner, The, 119, 
126, 149, 161, 164, 180, 194, 196, 
197 

Poetic Treasury, A, 29 

Poetry and the Poet, 64 

Point of View (Scribner's), 182 

Pointers, The, 153 

Pollock, W. H., 121 

Pomona’s Travels, 150, 151 

Pompadour’s Fan, 86 

Pond, Major J. D., 77, 100, 160 

“Pop, Calamity,” 25 

Pope, 46, 73, 189; Rape of the Lock, 
The, 190 

Porter, Wm. Sidney, 222 

Portfolio of Players, A, 126, 137, 
186 

Posson (George) ; see Lathrop, G. P. 

Potiphar Papers, The, 213 

Powell, James Elbert, 25 

Praed, W. M., 82, 96, 189 

Press, New York, 161 

Prince of Wales, 133 

Princeton Alumni Weekly, 103 

Princeton University Library, 179 

Prior, Matthew, 189 

Prize of Propriety, The, 143 

Prodigals, 190 

Proudfit, David L., 53, 63, 173, 1743 
Mask and Domino, 174 

Prout, Gol) HaiG:, 122 

Proverbs in Porcelain, 38, 49, 189, 
190 

Prudence, Spinning, 93 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 135-136 

Publisher’s Weekly, 179 

Puck 

Puck (San Francisco), 24, 31-323 
(St. Louis), 24, 32; (New 


INDEX 


York); see Puck (in German) 
and (in English); (in German), 
24) 30) 31, 32, 199, 200, 203; 
(in English), 13, 23, 25, 31, 32- 
33, 38, 43, 51, 52, 75, 86, 105, 
Te Oe Len GiOsuek 32) 103)5), 
136-137, 138, 143, 148, 166, 
TOL LOZ ENO ORZUL 205, 2095 
2235; quoted, 68, 76, 93, 105, 
118-119, 130, 136-137, 204, 205- 
206, 209 

Events: (in English), established, 
30, 31, 32; a business row, 35; 
Bunner succeeds Rosenfeld, 50; 
moves offices, 56; celebrates fifth 
birthday, 68; fire, 69; moves to 
Puck Building, 116; celebrates 
tenth birthday, 117; fifteenth 
birthday, 135-136; reprints Bun- 
ner, 180; reviews its career, 135- 
136; World’s Fair Building, 137; 
Keppler dies, 147; changes for- 
mat, 147; Bunner dies, 160 


Described: acrobatic humor, 59, 70, 


I17, 136, 2113; advertisements, 
56, 69, 78, 1313 book publishing, 
131, 137) 179, 210; business man- 
agement, 138, 199, 2093; business 
OfiGes)) 4125) 5Oy0 565) 62, 112, 116, 
118, 137, 207-208; cartoons and 
cartoonists, 55, 61, 75, 76, 93, 
NOs LUO DLS) 1305) 1465 L445 
199, 200, 202, 203, 204, 2073 
circulation, 205; contributors, 38, 
56, 57, 61, 69, 76, 93, 105, 116, 
118, 124, 130, 133, 143, 1475 
148, 169, 173, 175, 176, 177, 
208-209, 210; editorial staff, 31, 
Gey MO, His Wi) wert LO 39/2 
208, 209; general character, 135- 
136, 148, 153, 201, 204; office 
routine, 59, 207-208, 209-210, 
219; purpose, 75, 200, 201; read- 
ers, 59, 201; theatrical notices, 
186 


Contents: 


1877, 33-34 

1878, 36, 37, 38, 43, 50 
1879, 55-56, 57, 60 
1880-81, 57, 58, 60-61 
1882, 68-69 

1883, 75-76, 83, 86 
1884, 92-93 
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1885, 105 

1886-89, 116-119 

1890, 130-131 

1891, 132-133 

1892, 136-137 

1893, 143 

1894, 147 

1895-96, 153 

Bunner the editor and his edito- 
rials, 30, 31, 32) 34) 37) 59 55, 
56, 57, 61, 62, 68, 69, 76, 92- 
93, 105, 114, 116-118, 119, 121, 
127) 130, 132-133, 135-136, 137, 
164, 185, 197, 199-211; Bunner’s 
other contributions to, 33-34, 36, 
37) 38, 50, 53) 55-56, 575 58, 935 
105, 107) 117-119, 130-131, 1335 
136-137, 143, 147, 153, 162, 
192, 195, 196; obituary in 
Puck, 153; “V. Hugo Dusen- 
bury’s” contributions, see “Dusen- 
bury, V. H.”; Mavericks, 133, 
137, 210; Mulberry Series, 1373 
Pickings from Puck, 105, 210; 
Tariff, The, 205; This Funny 
World, 210; Puck on Wheels, 
210; Puck's Annual, 58, 61, 69, 
70, 192, 202, 210; Puck’s Com- 
edy Stories, 36 


Miscellaneous: Puck’s Library, 210; 


Puck’s New Years Reception, 56; 
Puck’s Opper Book, 210; Puck's 
“Private Poet,” 57, see ‘Dusen- 
bury, V. Hugo”; Puck’s ‘“Pro- 
fessional Poet,” 57; Puckerings, 
55, 210; Puckographs, 61, 105 


Pulitzer, 223 


Punch, 24, 199, 200, 201, 215 
Punchinello, 199 

Purcell & Co., 55 

Putnam’s Magazine, 181 


Quatrains, 28 
Quebec, 134 

Quest, The, 162, 179 
“Quince, Peter,” 60 


Radford, Ernest, 85 

Rajah, The, 86 

Ralph, Julian, letter to Bunner, 155 
Randall, 102 

Rape of the Lock, The, 190 

Rape of the Moustache, The, 23 


244 


“Raven, The,” 27 

Raymond, John T., 48 

Readings by American Authors, 172 

Ready for the Ride, 37 

Recreations of an Anthologist, 54, 
192, 193 

Rectilinear, ‘The, 48 

Recorder, New York, 143 

Recording Spook, The; see Bunner, 
Other Works 

Recruiting Officer, The, 186 

Red Box at Vesey Street, The, 149 

Red Silk Handkerchief, The, 93, 108, 
VON) Lowy 2145220 

Reed, Tom, 168 

Rehan, Ada, 186 

Repplier, Agnes, 143 

Republican, Springfield, 166 

Return of the Prodigal Father, The, 
207 

Revenue Issue, The, 206 

Riccadonna’s, 43, 81 

Riley, James Whitcomb, 88, 96, 173, 
208; “Benjamin F. Johnson” 
poems, 86 

Riordan, W. L., 208 

Rip Van Winkle, 72 

Ripley, George, 43 

Ristori, Mdme., verses to, 25 

Roberts, W. Adolphe, 171 

Robin’s Song, 195 

Robinson Crusoe, 150, 185 

Rochefoucauld, 68 

Roderick Hudson, 183 

Roger Camerden, 173 

Romeo and Juliet, 72 

Rondeau, 25, 33 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 116, 118, 141, 
147, 148 

Rosenfeld, Sydney, 26, 31, 32-33, 34, 
46, 50, 51, 173; quoted or cited, 
30-31, 32, 473 Ballad of Brooklyn, 
A, 34 

Rossetti, D. G., 38, 61, 195 

Round Up, A, 130 

Rowen, 94, 124, 131, 133, 138, 193, 
194, 195, 196 

Rudder Grange, 117, 183 

Runaway Browns, The, 
152, 168, 218 

Ruskin, Ethics of the Dust, 18; Unto 
this Last, 18 

Russell, Irwin, 53, 57 


137) 151, 


INDEX 


S. s., the, 159 

St. Nicholas, 69, 185; Bunner’s con- 
tributions to, 185 

Sally in Our Alley, 190 

Saltus, Francis S., 43, 44) 45, 48, 173 

Salvini, Tommaso, 60, 69, 75, 101 

Samantha Boom-de-ay, 147 

Sanchez, Louis, 12 

San Diego, 159 

San Francisco, 159, 160 

Saratoga, 61 

Saratoga, 186 

Sardou, Victorien, 83 

Satterthwaite Estate, 122 

Savings Bank of New London, 60, 70 

Sawyer, Walter S., 151 (Bunner’s let- 
ter to) 

Saxe, John Godfrey, 197 

Sayneétes, 36 

Schiller, 16, 17, 18; Der Triumph 
der Liebe, 15 

Schuber?’s Kinder-Scenen, 123 

Schumann, 123 

Schurz, Carl, 56, 102 

Schuyler, General Philip, 2, 3 

Schwarzmann, Adolph, 30, 51, 160, 
199, 203, 209 

Schweitzer Sonata, 130 

Science of English Verse, The, 61 

Scott, Sir Walter, 185 

Scribner, Arthur, 160 

Scribner and Company, 62 

Scribner’s Sons, Charles, 82, 89, 106, 
121, 180 

Scribner’s Magazine, 98, 162, 167, 
173, 177, 180, 181, 1823 quoted 
or cited, 206; Bunner’s contribu- 
tionsi ito, 122, 123, 12a jez5suueo, 
129, 131, 140, 141, 144, 146, 149, 
L565 L575) LOO, LOZ 

Scribner’s Monthly, 59, 75, 181, 1903 
Bunner’s contributions to, 34, 37, 
38, 52) 53) 54) 55, 58, 63 

Second Book of Verse, 173 

Second-Hand Story, A, 126, 134 

Secret of the Sibyl, The, 147 

Sehnsucht, 179 

Selection of Cartoons from Puck, A, 
138, 144, 151, 199 

Senator, The, 136 

“Send thy delicious odor,” 71 

Sentimental Annex, A, 13% 


INDEX 


Sentimental Journey, A, 131% 

Seven Conversations, The, 93 

Seven Old Ladies, The, 121 

Swanee Review, 198, 218 

Shake, Mulleary and Go-ethe, 57, 
192, 194 

Shakespeare, 4, 56, 57, 
2223 Othello, 5, 72 

Shantytown, 55, 186 

She Was a Beauty, 53 

Sheridan, General, 56, 119 

Sherman, Frank Dempster, quoted or 
cited, 162, 198; Madrigals and 
Catches, 191 

Sherman, General, 133 

Sherry’s, 146 

Shooting Stars, 46 

Short Sixes, 64, 119, 128, 130, 131, 
TBS p13 45 LSi7y) 0495 251, 152, 185, 
MOS, ZO 2 UA sz ys 2105 2172 1O,, 
220, 222 

Short Story, The; see Bunner the 
Story Writer 

Showmaws Story, The, 50 

Shriven, 144, 162, 197 

Sisterly Scheme, A, 130 

Shults, A. B., 208 

Sloane, Prof., 147 

Smith, 117 

Smith, Francis Hopkinson, 173 

Smith, S. Decatur, Jr., 208 

Society Church, The, 153 

Society Verse; see Bunner the Poet 

Socrates, 104 

Some Translations from the French, 
25 

Soneto A Violante, 53 

Songs and Ballads, 175 

Songs of Society, 36 

Sonnet, 21 

Sonnet, Un, 53 

Sonnet to Order, A, 53-54 

Sothern, E. H., 80 

Sporting Scheme, The, 147, 153 

Spring, 1873, 13 

Spring and Winter, 101 

Squire, The, 186 

Squire Five Fathom, 4, 126, 217 

Stage, The, 25, 41, 47, 60, 72, 76, 
87, 186; see also Theatres; French 
Plays Adapted; see Bunner the 
Playwright 

Standard, The, 72 
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Stanton, Cousin, 66, 73 

Stanton, Dr., John G., 73 

Star, New York, 114-115 

Starkweather, C. C., 61, 72, 80 

State Triumvirate, The, 3 

Stauffer, Mr., 138 

Stearns, F. A., 208 

Stedman, E. C., 38, 53, 57, 80, 143, 
146, 170, 172, 173, 174, 1753 
Songs and Ballads, 175; Victorian 
Poets, 183, 190 

Steele, Wilbur Daniel, 222 

Sterne, L., 94; Sentimental Journey, 
Apna 

Stevens House, The, 102 

Stevenson, R. L., 82, 86, 89, 173, 
184, 1873; cited, letter to Low, 
1073; Child’s Garden of Verses, A, 
107, 191; Inland Voyage, An, 81, 
83; New Arabian Nights, The, 8x, 
107, 187; Travels with a Donkey, 


95 

Stimson Ee Jen(Jenseof Dale?) vo, 
98, 106; ‘And he tasted, and said,” 
77; Guerndale, 77, 139 

Stocking Exposure, 179 

Stockton, Frank R., 106, 118, 122, 
172, 173, 183; letters to Bunner, 
151; Lady, or the Tiger?, The, 
150, 212, 213; Pomona’s Travels, 
150; Rudder Grange, 117, 183 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, 53, 104, 
173 

Stories by American Authors, 
174 

Stories of H. C. Bunner, The, 180 

Story of a Bad Boy, The, 185 

Story of a New York House, The, 
WAP Ti, Dug iin 

Story of a Path, The, 146, 149, 161, 
187, 206 

Story of William, The, 133 

Strakosch, Moritz, 20 

“Stripling, Grubhard,” 133 

Strong as Death, 64, 179, 195 

Stuart, William, 25 

Suburban Dog, The, 153 

Suburban Horse, The, 153 

Suburban Sage, The, 143, 161, 164, 
168, 187 

Suburbanite and His Golf, The, 153 

Successful Failure, A, 118 

Suckling, 197 


106, 


246 


Sullivan, A. S., 102 

Sully-Prudhomme, 70 

Sun, New York, 12, 23, 45, 70, 193 

Swinburne, 27, 38, 40, 41, 48, 51, 
73) 74) 191, 192, 1953 see Chatto- 
Swinburne and Great Swinburnian 
Hoax 

Swiss Family Robinson, The (Bun- 
ner’s), 133 

Swiss Family Robinson, 185 

Sylvester, E. L., 208 

Syrews Song, A, 33 


Tachypomp, The, 106 
Tales, Romances, and Extravagances, 


709 

Talmadge, T. DeWitt, 57 

Tammany, 56 

Tariff, The, 205-206 

Taste Supply Association, The, 64 

Tattooed Man, the; see Gillam, B. 

Taylor, C. J., 116, 152, 160, 208; 
In the “400” and Out, 211 

Taylor, D. (William Douglas), 159, 
160 

Teacher Taught, A, 36 

Telegram, New London, 60 

Telemaque (Telemaco), 36 

Ten Dollar Story, A, 153 

Tenniel, Sir John, 200 

Tennyson, 74 

Tenor, The, 130, 216 

Ten Tales, 177 

Thackeray, 83, 95, 124, 212 

“Thanet, Octave,” see French, Alice, 
148-149 

That Amateur Flute, 26 

Thaxter, Celia, 53 

Theatres; (see following and also 
Stage), Academy of Music, 102; 
Bijou, The, 132; Casino, The 
New York, 69; Lyceum, The, 41; 
Madison Square, The, 85, 86, 87; 
Niblo’s Garden, 47; Standard, The, 
72; Union Square, The, 41, 49; 
Wallack’s, 48 

Theatres of Paris, 60 

Theatrical Gallery, 43 

Their Wedding Journey, 119 

These Many Years; see Matthews, 
Brander 

They Also Serve, 155, 157, 197 

Thieblin, N. L., 25 


INDEX 


Third Figure in the Cotillion, The, 
147 

This Funny World, 210 

“This was indeed life’s fulness to be- 
hold,” 69 

Thomas, Augustus, 183 

Thomas, Ronald, 80 

Thompson, Francis, Way of Imper- 
fection, The, 192 

Thompson, Maurice, 189 

Three Little Kittens, The, 113, 162, 
197 

Three Operettas, 162, 185, 196 

Ticknor, B! Hi, 202 

Tiemann’s to Tubby Hook, 8, 144, 
161, 187 

Mildensis: Jy LUG 

Times, Boston, 205-206 

Times, New York, 48, 82, 98, 102, 
161 

Times, Oswego (Daily Times), 2 

Time-Table Test, The, 153 

Tissington, 52 

Die) Iolo Sh, Séiey iis aileyé 

To a Dead Woman, 64 

To a Greek Girl; see Autonoe 

To a Hyacinth, 75 

To a Mooley Cow, 34 

To a Reader of the XXIst Century, 
126 

To a Schooner, 194 

To Eugene Field, 144, 193 

To Harry Cuyler Bunner, 4, 6 

To Her, 179, 195 

To Irwin Russell, 53, 57 

To Miss Helen Gray Cone, 73, 74 

To Miss Peel on Her Marriage Day, 
190 

Tolstoi, 119; Kreutzer Sonata, The, 
130 

Tom Brown, 185 

Tompkins, 21 

Tom Sawyer, 183 

Tony, 143, 219 

Tooley, James W., 29 

Touch and Go, 41-43, 47, 64-65 

Tower of Babel, The, 52 

Townsend, Edward W., 172 

Townsend, General Alfred, 25 

Travels with a Donkey, 95 

Tree, Ellen, 134 

Tribune, New York, 70, 160, 180 

“Tricotrin”; see Henderson, W. J. 


INDEX 


Trilby, 150 

Triumph, 64, 79, 90 

Tuckerman, Bayard, 10, 15, 16, 22, 
172 

Tuckerman, Henry T., 5, 6, 7, 9 

Tuckerman Library Catalogue, 6 

Tuckerman Memorial, 5 

Tuckerman, Paul, 10 

Tuckerman, Ruth Keating (Bunner’s 
mother), 5, 6, 24, 47, 51, 70, 76, 
97) 123, 132, 157, 168 

Tupper, 74 

“Twain, Mark”; see Clemens, S. L. 

Twelve Good Rules, 190 

Two Ballades, 50 

Two Churches of Quawket, The, 130, 
215 

Two Wives, 133 

Two Years Ago, 22 

Tyler, Moses Coit, 172 


Ultima Thule, 90 

Unaware, 162 

Uncle Atticus, 143 

Uncollected Poems of H. C. Bunner, 
The, 193 

Union League Club, 37, 106 

Union List of Serials, 32 

Union Square (Theatre), 41, 49 

University Building, the old, 9 

Untermeyer, Louis, Modern American 
Poetry, 37 

Unto this Last, 18 

“Up in the choir I sat,” 94. 


Vallentine, B. B., 26, 56, 63, 67, 86, 
87, 95, 100, 113, 207-208, 210 

Van Buren, Martin, 2 

Vanderbilt, 57, 76, 93 

Vanderdecken, 41 

Vanity Fair, 199 

Varieties of Verse, 38, 189 

Vedder, Elihu, 171 

Vega, Lope de, Soneto A Violante, 53 

Vehme, Die, 200 

“Veneer, Kidney”; see Lanier, Sid- 
ney, 27 

Venetian Days (Life), 98 

Venetian Glass, 100 

Verplanck, Gulian, 2 

Vers de Société, 33, 35, 48, 189, 194, 
214 

Very German Ballad, A, 344 

Vestibule Train, The, 131 


247 


Victorian Poets, 183, 190 
Vignettes in Rhyme, 43, 49 
Villon, F., 191 

Violet, 29 

Virtue of Necessity, 63 
Voces Populi, 215 


Wagner, 18, 41; Fliegende Holldn- 
der, 41 

Wail of the Personally Conducted, 
The, 53, 179) 195 

Wales, J. A., 208 

Walking Delegate, The, 130 

Wallack’s, 48 

Wallacks, the, 186 

Wanamaker, John, 130, 133 

Wapping Old Stairs, 75 

Ward, Artemus, 199 

Ward, Sam, 25 

Warner, Chas. Dudley, 78, 95, 146, 
17 spel 

Warren Street, 56, 207 

Washington Heights, 7, 8 

Washington Square, 8, 9, 120, 213 

Water Babies, The, 194 

Water-Color House, A, 153 

Watrous, A. E., 61, 63, 82, 101, 107 

Watson, J. W., Beautiful Snow, 61 

Way, Scott, 208 

Way of Imperfection, The, 192 

Way to Arcady, The, 88, 89, 90, 93, 
179 

“We grew for you,” 113 

Wealth of Labor, The, 205 

Wed, 194. 

Weed, Thurlow, 25 

Weil, Oscar (Bunner’s letters to), 
162, 196 

Wells, Benjamin W., 198, 218, 219 

Wells, Carolyn, 153 

Wendell, Barrett, 13, 18 

Werner, E. S., 36 

Western Union, 76 

Westmoreland, The, 103 

Weston, E. P., 56 

Westport, Conn., 8 

Wharton, Edith, 183, 222 

What Happened Afterwards, 143 

What Mrs. Fortescue Did, 147 

What the Poets are Doing, 27 

Wiheelien.w Ata Ceair 

“When Freedom from her mountain 


height” (Drake, J. R.), 11 


248 


Whicher, Professor G. F., 200-201 

Whitcomb’s Chronological Outlines 
of American Literature, 183 

White, F. Marshall, 208 

White, Stanford, 112, 113, 137, 138 

White City, The, 210 

Whitman, 27, 61, 70, 78 

Whittier, 61, 172 

“Why do I love New York, my 
dear?” 2 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, 105 

Wilde, Oscar, 61, 68, 70, 87 

Wiles, 146 

Wilhelm I, 119 

Wilkie Collins, 119 

Williams, J. H., 208 

Williamstown, Mass., 87 

Wilson, Harry Leon, 32, 160, 171, 
173; Story of William, The, 133; 
Zig-Zag Tales, 143 

Winter, William, 56, 106, 127, 173, 
186; Violet, 26 

Winthrop, Theodore, Cecil Dreeme, 
9, 213 

“With breath of thyme and bees that 
hum” (Dobson, A.), 45 

Woman and the Washstand, 147 

Woman of Honor, A, 63, 64, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 88, 89, 92, 96, 131, 169, 
Pins Dai 


INDEX 


Woolf, M., 208 

Wordsworth, 22 

World, New York, 12, 23, 102 

World’s Fair (Chicago), 32, 130, 
137, 138, 140 

Worla’s Fair Puck, 210 


Xantippe, 104 


Yale Alumni Weekly, 156 

Yale-Harvard Boat Race, 17 

Yale University, 17, 155, 163, 206 

Yale University Library, 179, 212 

Yes?, 33 

Yonkers, 40, 47 

Young, Brigham (Cartoon), 203 

Young Christian, The (Abbott, Ja- 
cob), 9 


Zadoc Pine and Other Stories, 124, 
125, 126, 129, 134, 168, 172, 207 

Zadoc Pine Labor Union, The, 124, 
207s) 207, 

Zenobia’s Infidelity, 130, 217, 219 

Zig-Zag Tales, 143 

Zimmermann, 208 

Zola, 222 

Zoz0, 130 
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